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No. IV. 


THE COERCIVE MEASURES—CHURCH SPOLIATION—-THE GRAND JURY SYSTEM. 


Tuk two great parties who now 
divide the world, pursue different 
systems in regard to the democratic 
tendency of the people, and hence 
they are regarded with different feel- 
ings by the great body of mankind at 
different periods. 

The system of the Revolutionists, 
in whose steps the Whigs have for 
two years past been so invariably 
treading, is to yield every thing to 
the popular voice; and concede 
whatever is demanded by a nume- 
rical majority of the people. “ Testi- 
monia numeranda sunt, non ponder- 
anda,” is their principle of govern- 
ment: when once a thing is demand- 
ed by a large proportion of the na- 
tion, they hold, that it is not only 
impossible, but inexpedient to with- 
hold it. The errors of policy, the 
injustice of nations, the tyranny of 
rulers, they maintain are all owing to 
the exclusion of the popular voice 
from the administration of affairs: 
when once the people have ob- 
tained, either directly or indirectly, 
a sufficient share in the conduct of 
government, it is impossible that any 
acts of injustice can be committed. 
Lord Palmerston openly avowed this 
doctrine in the House of Commons; 
for in vindication of the attack on 
Holland, and the union between 
France and England, he said, that 
the other nations of Europe had no 
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reason to fear this extraordinary al- 
liance, because as both these na- 
tions were directed by representa- 
tive assemblies, it was impossible 
that they should be actuated by any 
ambitious or improper views. 

The Conservatives, on the other 
hand, proceed on the principle that 
theartof government, likeevery other 
difficult or intricate art, is to be 
learned only by a great exertion of 
labour and perseverance ; that men 
are not born legislators, any more 
than they are born lawyers, physi- 
cians, or painters, and that not less 
study and means is required to 
acquire skill in the one department 
than the other; that least of all are 
the great body of the people quali- 
fied to form a correct opinion on the 
subjects of legislation, because they 
require a minute and extensive 
acquaintance with many different 
branches of history, statistics, politi- 
cal economy, and other subjects of 
abstruse science, which are not to be 
mastered, even by the greatest intel- 
lects, in Jess than twenty years of 
unbroken study and industry, for 
which the mass of the people are 
totally unfitted; that the opinion of 
large bodies of mankind on such sub- 
jects, therefore, are either utterly 
crude and unfounded, or the mere 
echo of the doctrines of the deme 
gogues or — who, for s 
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fish or ambitious purposes, will con- 
descend to flatter their passions ; that 
the influence of the people, or their 
direct representatives, invaluable 
as a check upon administration, and 
an element in the composition of go- 
vernment, is therefore utterly de- 
structive as the ruling power, and as 


. directing the initiative of laws and 


measures, and consequently that the 
first and noblest duty of the upright 
legislator, in periods of turbulence 
and excitement, is to set himself to 
counteract the prevailing danger, and, 
disregarding the obloquy and vehe- 
mence of the people, bravely pursue 
the course which: is finally to bless 
them. . 

As the first course is as flattering 
as the last is disagreeable to the am- 
bition and vanity of the lower orders, 
it may readily be conceived that there 
is a prodigious difference between 
the reception in periods of excite- 
ment which the two parties receive. 
The Revolutionists, with their popu- 
lar adulation, vulgar oratory, and 
mob excitement, are as popular as 
the Conservatives, with theircaution, 
distrust, and reserve in regard to all 
measures of innovation and demo- 
eracy, are hated. Hence the one is 
borne forward for a season on the 
gales of popular favour, and, when in 
possession of the helm, is for the 
time irresistible; the other, driven 
into obloquy and contempt, is anxi- 
ous to regain the tranquillity of pri- 
vate life, and almost loathes a world, 
disfigured by so many follies, stained 
by so many crimes. 

But the reign of passion is tran- 
sient, that of virtue and reason is 
permanent. The laws of nature are 
more powerful than the arts of dema- 
gogues, or the enthusiasm of the 

opie. After the fervour of demo- 
cratic triumph is over; after their 
banners have been displayed in every 
village, and the light of illumination 
has shone in every city of the realm, 
come the sad, sad consequences of 
popular licentiousness ; broken cre- 
dit, diminished employment, wealth 
without sécurity, industry without 

ement; a universal sense 
er and disquietudethroughout 
e realm; a painful feeling of im- 
pending change or revolutionary con- 
vulsion suspending all the vital action 
of the heart of the empire. The 
bonds of authority are universally 
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relaxed; impunity is expected for 
crime, from the aid which has been 
required from its perpetrators; the 
noisy supporters of Government at 
one time, cannot conceive that they 
are to become the objects of prose- 
cution or punishment at another ; 
and amidst the universal paralysis 
and anarchy, private offences multi- 
ply with frightful rapidity. By one 
course or another the nation is ra- 
pidly brought into the bloody path, 
which leads through anarchy to mi- 
litary despotism ; and even the vehe- 
ment supporters of popular rights, 
horrified at the excesses to which the 
country has become a prey, are com- 
pelled tacitly to abandon all their 
former principles, and, in the attempt 
to restore erder, rivet round its neck 
chains infinitely more galling than 
those from which their foolish pre- 
cipitance strove to set it free. 

The career of those statesmen who 
act on Conservative principles is dif- 
ferent. If the resistance which they 
make to the fervour of innovation, 
and the encroachments of democracy, 
is successful, they are overwhelmed 
for atime with popular odium. The 
world, it is said, has never beheld 
such tyrants. Nero and Caligula, 
Pitt or Castlereagh, are nothing to 
them ; their tyranny has checked the 
growth of freedom, and established 
a slavery worse than that of Con- 
stantinople. This rhapsody lasts for 
a time,.and for a few months, or even 
years, the Republican journals are 
filled with invectives against the 
bloody tyrants whose deeds have 
thrown all the efforts of former des- 
potism into the shade. But amidst 
the fumes of democratic fervour, so- 
ciety regains its natural and orderly 
state—agitators decline, from the ex- 

erienced impossibility of succeed- 
ing in their projects—capital, secure 
of protection, resumes its underta- 
kings—industry flourishes under the 
shadow of a firm and resolute Go- 
vernment—the wicked and auda- 
cious, deprived of hope in their des- 
perate career, are gradually either 
absorbed into the pacific and useful 
classes, or driven into exile—and 
amidst the universal clamour of the 
Revolutionists, prosperity, affluence, 
and tranquillity pense prevail. 
With the advent of such prosperous 


times, the necessity for rigour and 
sternness on the part of Government 
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ceases—the precautions suited to the 
stormy days of democratic ambition, 
are gradually relaxed—public free- 
dom steals on apace, like the length- 


ening day in spring, without any 
one being conscious of the transition 
—the obnoxious statutes are, one by 
one, either repealed, or allowed to 
drop into desuetude—and, before 
the generation whose vehement ex- 
cesses had rendered the collision 
necessary, are all gathered to their 
fathers, the nation is basking in the 
full sunshine of secure and tranquil 
freedom—and the sullen agitators of 
former days, still rankling under their 
disappointed hopes, are regarded as 
political fanatics of the olden time, 
the fit subject of historical research, 
or romantic description. 

England and France have each of 
them twice over, during the last forty 
years, exhibited instances of the truth 
of these principles. As if the great 
moral lesson could not be sufficiently 
impressed upon mankind, and the 
sophism should for ever be silenced, 
at least with all men of information, 
that they are not of universal appli- 
cation, but are true only of an en- 
slaved and empassioned people, the 
governments of both nations have, 
within that short period, been twice 
conducted on directly opposite prin- 
ciples, and, on both occasions, the 
same truths have been written in in- 
delible characters. 

In 1789, France entered with ar- 
dent aspirations, amidst universal ap- 
plause, and shouts of democratic ex- 
ultation, into the boundless current 
of innovation. For two years, its 
leaders, Neckar and Lafayette, were 
the adored leaders of the multitude, 
and a long life of honoured power 
seemed the certain reward of their 
patriotic exertions. But amidst these 
democratic transports, soon succeed- 
ed the rueful consequences of popu- 
lar licentiousness, Crime multiplied 
to such a degree, as almost to obtain 
impunity. The devastation of the 
chateaux—the ruin of the fields, 
drove all the nobles into exile. A 
body of fierce and insolent leaders 
were borne forward into the Legis- 
lature, on the shoulders of the po- 
pulace—the monarchy was over- 
thrown—the nobles decimated—the 
altar destroyed—and, amidst the 
wreck of society, arose the stern and 
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ty, by whose iron grasp order was 
restored, and a bloody yoke imposed 
upon the people, In four years after 
the Revolution had commenced, 
through the vast addition made by 
Neckar to the power of the Com- 
mons, by the duplication of the Tiers 
Etat, a despotism the most absolute 
and relentless on record in modern 
times, was firmly established; and 
it continued without interraptige 
through the tyrannical rule of the 
Directory, and the military sceptre 
of Napoleon, till the re-establish- 
ment of the Bourbons, and the cap» 
ture of Paris, 

England, py that critical time, 
was governed on different principles. 
and the result, both in the outset and 
the termination, was accordingly the 
very reverse of what had obtained on 
the other side of the Channel, There 
were giants then on the earth. Two 
men of vast capacity, prophetic wis- 
dom, and indomitable resolution, then 
presided over her councils, who, alike 
undismayed by the threats, and unser 
duced by the flattery of the Rrople, 
steadily pursued the great Consers 
vative principles, on which alone, in 
such a crisis, national security cap 
be founded. Mr Pitt and Mr Burke 
stood forth alone to struggle with 
democracy where *twas strongest, 
and they ruled it when ’twas wild- 
est. On them, in consequence, the 
tempest of democratic ambition fell 
with almost demoniac fury ; their ty- 
ranny was represented as more grie« 
vous, their severity more unnecege 
sary, than those of any despots who 
had ever disgraced the earth, But 
amidst the howlings of the tempest, 
they maintained their course unshae 
ken—the Legislature in the crisis was 
true to itself, and they held on their 
glorious way conquering and to con- 

uer. And what was the result? 

he same which, in every free state 
and age of the world, has attended 
the coercion of democratic ambition, 
by the wisdom of political foresight 
—the gradual re-establishment of 
tranquillity and order—the calming 
of democraticambition from the hope- 
lessness of its struggles—the growth 
of industry—the security of capital» 
internal strength—external respect. 
As the public security was gradually 
secured, the necessity for the coer- 
cive measures, which its interrup- 
tion bad 5 necessary, Waa. 
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removed. Government became more 
lenient, as domestic danger rece- 
ded. The suspension of the Consti- 
tution ceased, and liberty, founded 
on the secure basis of order, and a 
general obedience to the laws, ex- 
panded to a degree unprecedented 
even in the annals of English free- 
dom. There is no period in the his- 
tory of England when public liberty 
was so general, and, at the same time, 
life and property so completely pro- 
tected, as from 1800 to 1830,—the 
very period which, it was said, from 
the arbitrary measures of Mr Pitt, the 
tranquillity of despotism only could 
be expected. And thus, at the very 
time when the people of France, in 
the vain aspirations after unattain- 
able license and impracticable demo- 
cracy, had riveted about their necks 
the chains of Robespierre and Na- 
poleon, the inhabitants of England, 
under the able and resolute govern- 
ment of Mr Pitt, laid the foundations 
of, and obtained the highest attain- 
able degree of constitutional free- 
dom: a memorable example of the 
basis on which alone practicable li- 
berty can be reared, and of the 
speedy destruction which the prin- 
ciples of democracy bring on the 
public freedom, which they profess 
to establish. 

To all persons conversant with 
historical facts, and capable of re- 
flecting with impartiality on public 
affairs, these two examples were of 
themselves decisive. But they were 
not the only ones which were to be 
presented. England and France 
were destined to change places in 
political conduct ; instead of the cau- 
tious reserve, the steadfast resolu- 
tion, the conservative principles of 
their-predecessors, the English ad- 
ministration were to exhibit the 
frenzy of Jacobinical innovation, 
and the experiment was to be tried, 
whether a sober temperament, long 
established habits of freedom, and a 
general diffusion of property, could 
render those changes safe which had 
torn freedom to shreds in the more 
impassioned population of France. 
At the same time the French Go- 
vernment changed places with their 
rivals; a legitimate and constitu- 
tional throne was there established, 
and the experiment was made, whe- 
ther liberty can with their people 
flourish and increase on the founda- 
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tion of order and the coercion of 
democratic ambition. This experi- 
ment has been made on the greatest 
scale in both countries; the result of 
experience is now complete in all 
its parts. 

nder the constitutional sceptres 
of Louis and Charles, France made 
advanceg in real freedom unprece- 
dented since the days of Clovis. 
That which she sought for in vain 
amidst the democratic fervour of the 
Constituent Assembly, which was 
drowned in blood by Robespierre, 
and consumed in fire by Napoleon, 
was safely and securely obtained un- 
der the mild and weak government 
of the Bourbons. Their rule was dis- 
tinguished by no extraordinary abi- 
lity; their councils directed by no 
remarkable wisdom; but such was 
the wonderful benefit to freedom 
which had resulted from the extinc- 
tion of democratic ambition, and the 
re-establishment of order by the 
power of Napoleon, that when his 
weighty hand was removed, free- 
dom sprung up of itself unaided and 
secure. All’ the follies of the old 
noblesse, all the weakness of the 
court, could not obliterate the effects 
of the mortal stroke which Jacobi- 
nism had received from the triumph 
of the Allies. For the first time in 
‘its history, France enjoyed fifteen 
years of real freedom and unexam- 
pled prosperity. The press was 
free ; personal liberty secure; gene- 
ral industry protected ; amidst the 
execrations of the Jacobins, and the 
vituperation of the democracy, the 
glorious fabric of constitutional li- 
berty was securely reared, and its 
smiling fields and swelling cities 
almost made the traveller forget the 
fiery track of revolution which had 
so recently crossed the realm. 

But the spirit of democratic ambi- 
tion was struck to the earth, not de- 
stroyed. Stunned by the strokes of 
Wellington and Alexander, over- 
whelmed in the ruifs of Napoleon’s 
throne, it recovered its strength with 
the next generation on both sides of 
the Channel. The prospect of con- 


stitutional order, of the enjoyment 
of freedom by all classes, of the pro- 
tection of property, life, and liberty, 
by the just balance of the aristocra- 
tic and democratic bodies, was too 
hateful to be endured by the ardent 
aspirants after democratic tyranny. 
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The mob were not omnipotent; 
the industrious everywhere enjoyed 
their property; personal freedom 
was safe from Jacobinical arrest; 
these facts alone were sufficient to 
excite the indignant fury of the Re- 
publican faction throughout the 
kingdom. Incessantly they labour- 
ed to poison and inflame the minds 
of the rising generation ; vehement- 
ly they exerted themselves to dis- 
figure the fair fabric of constitutional 
freedom, which by the overthrow of 
their principles had arisen ; and at 
length their efforts were successful. 
The minds of the people were poi- 
soned ; words prevailed over ac- 
tions ; a free government was mis- 
taken for a despotism, under the 
thick darkness universally spread by 
the press, the Reign of Terror was 
forgotten, and at the very time that 
the republican spirit was prevailing 
in the legislature over the throne, 
and the undue prevalence of the de- 
mocratic principle had become ap- 
parent to the eye of reason, the 
Government was universally heldout 
as a despotism. The illusion pre- 
vailed, the throne of Charles X. was 
destroyed, and France again adven- 
tured on the perilous sea of demo- 
cratic revolution. 

Sure and swift came the just and 
necessary retribution of such mad- 
ness. Through two years of anxiety, 
distress, and anarchy, France passed 
again to the stern tranquillity cf mi- 
litary despotism. The glories of the 
Barricades were almost as short- 
lived as the smoke of their fire; 
from amidst the fumes of demo- 
cracy, and the exultation of the Re- 
volutionists, the awful figure of des- 
potic power was again seen to arise. 
In vain the spirit of democracy 
strove against the law of nature; in 
vain the starving multitude of Lyons 
faced the iron storm; in vain the 
streets of Paris resounded with a 
second revolt of the Barricades; an 
army greater than that which fought 
at Toulouse conquered the first, a 
mightier host than that which glit- 
tered at Austerlitz vanquished the 
second; martial law was proclaim- 
ed; the ordonances of Polignac re- 
enacted with “additional severity ; 
fifteen hundred enthusiasts thrown 
into dungeons ; the press coerced by 
innumerable prosecutions; and at 
length the nation, tired of such una- 
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vailing efforts, and sick of democra- 
tic fervour, relapsed into the tran- 
quillity of despotism: even the de- 
bates of the legislature have ceased 
to be an object of interest, and with: 
the forms of a limited, France has 
become an absolute, monarchy. 
Undeterred by the instructive 
spectacle, the English Reformers 
instantly took advantage of the 
tumult occasioned by the second 
French Revolution, to revive their 
long respited but not extinguished 
pretensions. The times were chan- 
ged. Pitt and Burke were no longer 
at the head of affairs, the new gene- 
ration was widely tinged by the 
principles of democracy, a fanatical 
and ambitious administration was 
placed at the helm, powerful to de- 
stroy, weak and powerless to save. 
The decisive moment had arrived ; 
the last hour of England’s greatness 
had struck. Unable to govern the 
realm on safe or constitutional prin- 
ciples, threatened with dissolution 
by the reviving good sense and spi- 
rit of the classes whose opinion had 
hitherto governed the country, they 
took the frantic and desperate reso- 
lution of leaping at once from the 
strand, and periling themselves and 
the nation on the impetuous torrent 
of Revolution, The experiment 
for the time had the success, and in 
the end led to the result, which, in 
every age, from the days of Sylla to 
those of Cromwell, has attended 
a similar experiment. For a few 
months the Government was the 
most idolized which ever existed; 
amazed at the spectacle of the 
weight of the Executive being 
thrown into the scale of democracy, 
the people knew no bounds to their 
adulation, and after a desperate 
struggle of property and education 
against power and numbers, the de- 
mocratic measure was carried, anda 
revolution effected. What the result 
is we have fifty times predicted, and 
the most obdurate may now all see. 
The nation has been disorganized in 
all its parts; it has taken fire in the 
most inflammable quarters from the 
firebrands so profusely tossed a- 
bout by Administration during the 
struggle; the West Indies were first 
involved in conflagration, Bristol and 
Nottingham were’ next deliveredé 
over to the flames; and atlength Ire- 
land, following faithfully out the in- 
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tate, agitate, agitate’—has become 
so corvulsed, that the Constitution 
is about to be suspended, martial 
law established, and under the pres- 
sure of stern necessity, a military 
despotism established. 

There never was any thing, there- 
fore, comparable in the history of 
mankind to the political experience 
of the last forty years. Twice du- 
—— period has France yielded 
to the voice of the tempter, and em- 
barked on the ocean of innovation, 
and twice has the speedy result been 
an absolute and sanguinary military 
despotism. Once during that period 
has England steadily resisted the en- 
éroachments of democratic ambition, 
and pursued the path of duty amidst 
the execrations of the multitude; and 
her magnanimity has been rewarded 
by thirty years of freedom, tranquil- 
lity, and glory. Once during the same 
time has France. received a govern- 
ment founded on the overthrow of 
the Jacobin power, and the firm basis 
of resistance to innovation; and she 
received in return, on the admission 
of the Republicans themselves, fifteen 
years of unexampled liberty, prospe- 
fity, and happiness. To complete the 

icture,—England at the close of the 
ta abandoned all her former princi- 
gee, and yielded to the clamours of 
emocratic ambition ; but hardly had 
the songs of republican triumph 
éeased, or the lights of revolutionary 
illumination been extinguished, when 
froma the ruins of constitutional free- 
dom, the stern and relentless spectre 
_of military despotism arose. All this 
passing before their own eyes will 
hot illuminate the Revolutionists ; 
even their own destruction will not 
uench their fanaticism; “ if they 
hear not Moses and the Prophets, 
neither would they be converted 
though one rose from the dead.” 

It is because we are, and ever have 
been, and we trust ever shall be, the 
firm friends of freedom, the un- 
deviating supporters of constitu- 
tional liberty, the supporters of 
the ry possible license in 
thought and language which is con- 

sistent with the existence of order 
or ite own duration, that we op- 
posed with such vigour the fatal 
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democratic innovations which we 
knew, from the lessons of history, 
would speedily prove fatal to both. 
We foresaw and clearly predicted 
this disastrous result, amidst the tu- 
mult of exultation consequent on the 
passing of the Reform bill. In the 
article on the “ Fall of the Constitu- 
tion,” published nine months ago, it 
is clearly and emphatically foretold.* 

It is because we foresaw, amidst 
the parade of tri-color flags, and 
the yells of Jacobin triumph, the 
court-martial, the lictor’s axe, the 
weeping family surrounding the car 
of transportation, that we strained 
every nerve to point out the fatal 
effects to freedom, which must re- 
sult from the insane career which 
was adopted: our efforts were un- 
successful ; the Jacobin triumph was 
complete; and the first apostles of 
freedom are in consequence obliged 
to introduce an invasion of the con- 
stitution, unprecedented since the 
days of Cromwell. 

The reign of every administration 
during the fervour of democratic 
triumph must necessarily be short, 
because the leaders of one party and 
one year soon become the objects of 
uncontrolled jealousy to the class 
immediately below themselves in the 
progress of the movement. The 
authors of the French Revolution 
were swept away in a few years by 
the ferment which they had created 
in the nation, and it requires no great 
stretch of political foresight to pre- 
dict that the authors of the English 
Revolution will not be long in sha- 
ring the same political fate. But in 
both cases the authors of these Re- 
volutions remained sufficiently lon 
at the head of affairs, to be compelted 
to bring forward themselves the mea- 
sures of coercion, which their extra~ 
vagant conduct had rendered neces- 
sary, and hear their names execrated 
by the vile and changeable class, for 
whose elevation they had overturned 
the ancient constitution of their coun- 
try. Bailly, the first president of 
the National Assembly, the author of 
the “ Tennis Court Oath,” the first 
great step in the revolution, was com- 
pelled two years after to hoist the 
red flag, the ensign of martial law, at 
the Hotel de Ville ; and in two years 
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more, he was beheaded, with that 
same flag burning over his head, on 
the Champs de Mars; the scene of 


Treland. 


his courageous resistance, when too 
late, to democratic tyranny. La- 
fayette, the adored commander of 
the National Guard, whose white 
plume was for years the signal for 
unanimous shouts in the streets of 
Paris, was forced himself to execute 
martial law on his former supporters; 
at one discharge he brought down 
above a hundred Jacobins in the 
Champs de Mars, and he was in con- 
sequence compelled to fly his coun- 
try into the Austrian lines, and esca- 
ped death at the hands of his vindic- 
tive adulators only by being shut up 
for years in the dungeons of Olmutz. 
Lord Grey and Lord Brougham, 
the popular leaders of the Reform 
Bill, who so long struggled to force 
it upon a reluctant legislature, and 
wielded the whole power of the 
prerogative to overthrow the old 
constitution, are now compelled to 
bring forward a measure, as they 
themselves admit, of surpassing seve- 
rity and despotic character towards 
Ireland, the very country whose re- 
presentatives secured the triumph of 
the great democratic measure, and 
to try the agitators, roused into fiend- 
like activity by their blind exertions, 
by courts-martial. They are in con- 
sequence classed by their recent 
worshippers with Nere and Caligula. 
May Heaven avert from them and 
their country those ulterior and un- 
utterable calamities, which the career 
of Bailly and Lafayette brought on 
themselves and on France, whose 
fate they were so often implored to 
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remember, whose steps a 80 
blindly persevered in pursuing 

The recent act for suspending 
jury trial, and the Habeas Corpus act, 
and establishing martial law in Ire- 
land, therefore, is no abandonment of 
their political principles ; no tergi- 
versation or change of measures on 
the part of Ministers. It is, on the 
contrary, the natural and unavoid- 
able, though perhaps not the expect- 
ed or wished for result of those mea- 
sures, and the agitation which the 
kept up to pass them. In the poli- 
tical, not less certainly than the mo- 
ral world, the career of passion and 
intemperance must lead to suffering 
and agony; if we would avoid the 
last deeds of severity, we must shun 
the first seductive path. The martial 
law of 1833, followed as necessarily 
and inevitably from the democratic 
transports of 1831, as the sword of 
the Dictator from the fervour of the 
Gracchi, the rule of Cromwell from 
the madness of 1642, the despotism 
of Napoleon from the innovation of 
1789, and the state of siege of Mar- 
shal Soult from the triumphs of the 
Barricades. 

To show how exactly and evident- 
ly the utter and unparalleled disor- 
ganization of Ireland bas arisen from 
the system of concession to demo- 
cratic ambition, pursued for the last 
five years in that country, it is suffi- 
cient to refer to the table of the 
crimes which have occurred in Ire- 
land, as given by Lord Althorp from 
the official returns, accompanying it 
merely with the running commen- 
tary of the measures adopted at the. 
dictation of the democrats during 
that eventful period. 


Serious Crimes, 


Last quarter of 1829, (Emancipation Bill passed in March,) 300 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Thus, since the system of demo- 
cratic concession began, the number 
of great crimes, which include only 
burglaries, arson, houghing cattle, 
murders, and desperate assaults, has 
increased fivefold, and at last be- 
come 80 intolerable as to compel a 
vacillating and Reforming Admini- 
stration to repeal the Constitution 
for a time, abolish trial by jury, and 


of 1830, Emancipation Bill in full operation, 
of 1831, Reform Agitation began, 
of 1832, Reform and Repeal Agitation, 


499 
814 
1513 


establish the odious power of martial 
law. : 
It would be a waste of time and 
patience, after the powerful and 
statesman-like speech of Sir Robert 
Peel, and the energetic eloquence of 
Mr Stanley, to argue upon the ne- 
cessity, the absolute and uncontrol- 
lable necessity of this measure. 
is of more importance for those who 
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regard passing events, as we ever 
endeavour to do, not as the subject 
of party contention, but as the great 
school of political wisdom, to im- 
press the great and momentous 
truth, that these atrocities, and the 
absolute necessity of the severe 
measure which is to repress them, 
originate solely and exclusively in 
the supine weakness and insane 
itation which, for party purposes, 
inisters maintained for years in 
that unhappy country ; first, to force 
on Catholic Emancipation, and then 
to carry them through the desperate 
struggle of the Reform Bill. When 
the great Agitator was allowed to 
escape after having pleaded guilty, 
and rewarded for his exertions by a 
patent of precedence at the bar; 
when the mandate went forth from 
the Castle of Dublin,—* Agitate, 
agitate, agitate ;’ when pastoral 
letters issued from the leader of the 
Catholic ——s hoping—* that 


the people’ 


e’s resistance to tithes 


would be as permanent as their love 
of justice ;” and these official and 
clerical exhortations were addressed 
to the most impassioned, desperate, 
and reckless population in Europe, 


_——a people who, as Sir Hussey Vivian 
declares, never scruple to imbrue 
their hands in the blood of their fel- 
low-creatures, and were totally and 
universally incapable of distinguish- 
ing between legal and illegal agita- 
tion; is it to be wondered at if the 
people followed the directions of 
their temporal and spiritual guides, 
and gave a full vent to those furious 
=— which mutual exasperation 

as 80 long fostered, and the power- 
ful hand of authority alone had re- 
pressed. 

The learned and able Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, Judge Bushe, has 
declared, in his charge to the Grand 
Juries of the Queen’s County two 
years ago, “that the ordinary and 
regular laws have been found suffi- 
cient to put down the various White- 
boy associations which have from 
time to time existed.” This is a most 
important declaration, coming from 
so high a quarter, and supported, as 
every person acquainted with Ire- 
land knows it is, by more than a cen- 
tury’s experience. The Committee, 
however, who sat upon Irish affairs 
last session of Parliament, have re- 
ported, that some additional safe- 
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guards are now necessary, and they 
accordingly recommended, as we 
shewed in our last number, the es- 
tablishment of a fixed Crown Solici- 
tor in each circuit, and other pre- 
cautionary measures. Ministers were 
grievously puzzled how to answer 
the powerful argument which O’- 
Connell founded on this circum- 
stance, and utterly unable to give 
any answer to the reiterated ques- 
tion, why, before they had recourse 
to the ultima ratio of force—martial 
law, and the suspension of the con- 
stitution—they did not, in the first 
instance, try the gentler and more 
legal remedy of a permanent special 
commission, and a vigorous applica- 
tion of the existing laws. These re- 
medies, in time past, have sufficed 
to repress all former disorders, even 
those which, in 1821, as Mr Barring- 
ton, the Crown Solicitor for Munster, 
declares, were as formidable as those 
which, when he spoke (July 1832), 
existed in the Queen’s County. It 
is no wonder they could give no an- 
swer to this question, because its 
answer involves the severest con- 
demnation of their reckless and in- 
flammatory conduct; but we shail 
anticipate the sober voice of history 
in answering for them. 

Special commissions, and a vigor- 
ous application of the common law, 
were amply sufficient, under all for- 
mer Governments, who proceeded on 
Conservative principles, who respect- 
ed order, and upheld the majesty of 
the law, to repress the predial or ru- 
ral disorders of Ireland: those dis- 
orders which spring from the un- 
happy relation of landlord and tenant, 
and under various names, have dis- 
turbed Ireland for the last sixty 
years. They were, accordingly, as 
the Chief Justice observes, amply 
sufficient for the establishment of 
order under all the former Tory 
Governments of Ireland, and, except 
when actual rebellion broke out in 
1798, no measure at all ss 
to the present ever was thought of. 
But they are utterly inadequate to 
repress those far greater and more 
serious disorders which have arisen 
from the fatal intermixture of politi- 
cal with predial agitation, which have 
sprung from the mandates to agitate, 
issuing from the Castle, and been 
spread by the universal injunctions 
to resist legal authority “ in the most 
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peaceable manner,” which have been 
circulated from the Episcopal palace 
of Dr Doyle. These new and un- 
heard of elements have communicated 
an unparalleled extent and efficiency 
to Irish anarchy; for the first time 
since the days of James L, they have 
rendered an avowed suspension of 
the constitution necessary, and com- 
pelled the great democratic leaders of 
the country, those who counselled 
Bishops to put their houses in order, 
who corresponded with, and thank- 
ed Political Unions for their sup- 
port, and declared that the whisper 
of a faction could not prevail over 
the voice of the English people, to 
commence their work of legislation 
in the Reformed Parliament with 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act, of trial by jury, and the esta- 
blishment of courts-martial in lieu 
of the ordinary tribunals. 

Well and truly did Lord Castle- 
teagh, in his manly and admirable 
speech in the House of Commons, 
on the Irish Coercion Bill,* declare, 
that if this was the first blessing 
which the fruit of democratic agita- 
tion, the Reform Bill, had brought 
upon the country, it had already 
outstripped the prophecies ‘of its 
bitterest enemies, and confounded 
the expectations of its warmest 
friends. But that matter is already 
determined ; there is not a man gift- 
ed with sound sense and historical 
information in the country, who is 
not now aware of the effects which 
the great healing measure must pro- 
duce; of the inextricable confusion 
into which it has brought all the 

reat and varied, and now totter- 
ing interests of this empire. 

And in what light are Ministers 
now regarded by their former adu- 
lators, by the ardent Revolutionists 
who fawned on them during the 
halcyon days of democratic excite- 
ment, and held them up as the most 
popular rulers who had been placed 
at the helm'since the days of Alfred? 
We shall give the answer in the 
words of one of their most devoted 
allies and supporters, whose praises 
were formerly as loud as his vitupe- 
ration is now elegant and gentle- 
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manlike. MrSteele, “thePacificator,” 
is reported to have said at a meet- 
ing assembled at Black Abbey, Kil- 
kenny :—“ The infamous and atro- 
cious tyrants of the Government . 
have dared to arrest me—the mis- 
creant villains !—Only I was spee- 
dily liberated, a game might have 
been played that I called 
Brougham a miscreant villain. He 
is so. I was intrusted by O’Connell 
and the Volunteers of Ireland to ex- 
ecute an important mission. Ob, I 
know how to say strong things with- 
out going too far, and my friend 
King Dan, knows I can run along 
the edge of a precipice as well as any 
man in existence. Castlereagh was 
not half so great a miscreant as Lord 
Brougham is. Lord Grey shows no- 
thing but stupid ignorance, when he 
sneers at the expression, that a 
stormy agitator only could pacify 
Ireland; let them remember the ex- 
amples of ’98, and bloody Castle- 
reagh. JI respect such men as Wel- 
lington, Peel, and Boyton, because 
they are fair and open enemies ; but 
the Whig Ministers, who pretend to 
be our friends, are now character- 
ised (to make use of an expression 
in Tacitus) by the intensity of their 
infamy. (Hear, hear, hear.) [aman 
agent of O’Connell, and O’Connell’s 
policy is to regenerate Ireland, by 
legal and constitutional means only, 
and these he will continue to pursue, 
unless, as I said before, some miscre- 
ant Government, like bloody Castle- 
reagh’s,—who first cut the throats of 
his countrymen and then his own— 
unless such a Government try to 
force an explosion, my opinion is, 
that every Whitefoot is an accomplice 
of Grey and Stanley.” + , 

We need hardly say that we quote 
this language for no other reason 
but to express our abhorrence at it ; 
and to hold up to public view, and 
to the contemplation of posterity, 
which will derive so many lessons 
from our errors, what was the cha- 
racter of those men, to win whose 
praise, and gratify whose ambition, 
the Government have subverted the 
British Constitution. 

We lament as sincerely as any of 





* As reported in that able and consistent journal, the Albion, to whose exertions 
in critical times the cause of England has been so deeply indebted. 
+ Belfast Morning Letter, 8th March, 1833. 
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the Radicals the severe measures 
which are to be put in force in Ire- 
land; they are abhorrent to our na- 
ture, contrary to our principles, de- 
testable to our feelings. It was to 
save the Irish people from them, to 
save the English people from the 
similar measures which await them 
at the hand of legal authority, or the 
despots of their own creation, that 
we struggled so long and resolutely, 
amidst universal obloquy and abuse, 
against the Reform Bill. The pro- 
jects which we contemplated to ar- 
rest the evil, but which, from the 
frightful rapidity of increase in 
crime, would now be inadequate, 
are given in our last Number. ‘They 
consist in the establishment of per- 
manent courts in every county, with 
the power of transportation; of a 
public prosecutor in each, to take up 
and investigate all crimes at the 
public expense ; of a permanent spe- 
cial commission in Dublin, to pro- 
ceed to any county the moment that 
it becomes disturbed ; of a power in 
the Lord Lieutenant, upon the report 
of the judges that conviction has be- 
come impossible from intimidation, 
to suspend jury trial for a time; and 
of a permanent provision for the 
protection of witnesses who have 

iven evidence.* Such were our 

umble suggestions for the pacifica- 
tion, on the most constitutional prin- 
ciples, and with the least possible 
abridgement of public freedom, of 
this distracted island; but the vio- 
lence of the Agitators has rendered 
all these projects for the present in- 
sufficient, and they remain only on 
record, a memorable instance of the 
difference between the constitution- 
al remedies which the opponents of 
democratic ambition would adopt, 
and the desperate measures to which 
the supporters of it are driven. 

But there is one point to which 
the particular attention of Govern- 
ment should be directed, and for 
which, severe as it is, no adequate 

rovision appears to be made in the 

ill. This is, the protection of wit- 
nesses who have given evidence in 
courts of justice, from the violence 
of their neighbours, after the trial is 
over. The Duke of Wellington just- 
ly observed in the House of Lords, 
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that, unless some provision was made 
for the protection of witnesses, all 
the machinery of the bill would be 
inoperative, because courts-martial 
could not convict, any more than 
judges and juries, without evidence. 

y threatening to burn or murder 
= witnesses who speak out, it is 
evident that the whole proceedings 
of the court-martial may be stopped, 
just as those of Marshal Soult were 
rendered nugatory at Paris in July 
last. The provision in the bill for 
the transportation of all persons con- 
victed of intimidating a juror or 
witness, is obviously insufficient ; 
because, the same difficulty will ex- 
ist in getting a witness to speak out 
in regard to that matter, as in mur- 
ders, burglaries, or arsons. The 
only way, it may be relied on, of 
combating the evil, is by uniformly 
providing for the removal of the 
witness and his family to Great 
Britain or the Colonies at the public 
expense, the moment the trial on 
which he has appeared is concluded, 
if he deems that change necessary 
for his safety; and a legislative 
enactment, that the fact of such a 
promise having been made, shall be 
no objection to the admissibility of 
~ witness, but affect his credibility 
only. 

We earnestly hope that the harsh 
measures now rendered necessary for 
Ireland, may be of short duration; 
and hope that the returning tranquil- 
lity of the country may render their 
repeal or expiry as desirable, as their 
enactment now is unavoidable. But 
of this Government may rest assured, 
it is not by executing and transport- 
ing a few hundred deluded White- 
feet, that the disorders which have 
shaken Ireland to its centre, are to 
be arrested ; or the agitated waves 
of guilt and animosity stilled. It is 
the encouragement given to convul- 
sion in elevated quarters; the man- 
dates to agitate, issuing from the 
highest temporal and spiritual au- 
thorities in the realm, which have 
produced this terrible effect; as is 
proved by the fact, that the crimes 
of violence are now five times great- 
er, without any increase of suffering 
or distress, than they were during 
the height of the agitation which pre- 





* See Ireland, No, III., March, 1833, 
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ceded Catholic Emancipation. If Go- 
vernment have recourse again to the 
Same ruinous excitement of public 
passion; if they again throw them- 
selves on the desires or ambition of 
the mob; if they again correspond 
with Political Unions, and use an en- 
ine of acknowledged peril, and ad- 
mitted inconsistence with regular 
government, for their own party pur- 
poses; if, without pore y to these 
excesses, they still persist in revolu- 
tionary measures, and let the Jaco- 
bin clubs see that they still, by inti- 
midation, rule the realm; if, in a 
word, they do not become in heart 
and soul, and good faith, a Conserva- 
tive Government, they may rely upon 
it, that all their measures of severity 
will have no good effect; that the 
eater criminals will escape while 
e lesser are destroyed; that their 
punishments will render themselves 
odious, without arresting the public 
discontents; that they will irritate 
the bad, without conciliating the 
ood; that the frame of society will 
gs irrecoverably shaken, while the 
mutual exasperation of its members 
is rendered greater than ever. 


And what prospect do the other 
measures of Administration, on which 
ey! perme: that they are to stand 
or fall equally with the coercive, af- 


ford of such a departure from their 
evil ways, and such a recurrence to 
the true principles of government ? 
Alas! the prospect here is worse 
than ever; the measures announced 
are those of the most revolutionary 


character; they promise again to 
rouse into fearful activity the desire 
of spoliation and love of power, the 
two most ruinous principles which 
can be called into action in the low- 
er orders ; they shew that Ministers 
have yet attained no knowledge, 
either of the ee of good go- 
vernment, or the real sources of Irish 
suffering ; and that, in their ignorance, 
they are about to pny ro as pallia- 
tives, what will only prove aggrava- 
tions of the disease. 

In all public measures, and more 
especially in those which are brought 
forward during a period of public 
excitement, and the prevalence of a 
vehement desire for movement in a 
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humerous and influential class, the 
material thing to look to is, what 
principle does it involve; what power 
is it likely to augment in influence; 
to what will it lead? Judging of the 
Church Reform, the Corporation Re- 
form, and Grand Jury changes, by 
this standard, it is impossible to con- 
demn them too strongly. The first 
involves the three most revolution- 
ary principles which it is possible 
to figure, and which were the very 
first to be proclaimed by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, viz. that the property 
of the Church is public property, 
and may be converted, by legislative 
enactments, from its original ecclesi- 
astical destination to ordinary secu- 
lar purposes; that a particular and 
obnoxious class may be subjected to 
a peculiar and burdensome tax, from 
which the rest of society is relieved ; 
and that a national ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment may be broken up, when 
by violence, or any other method, 
the continuance of its services in a 
particular district is rendered impos- 
sible. 

1. The most dangerous principle 
in the bill, beyond all question, is 
the appropriation of a certain portion 
of ecclesiastical property to the ser- 
vice of the state; a fatal example, the 
beginning of the confiscations of the 
French Revolution of 1789, and the 
Spanish one of 1823, and which, from 
the immediate relief to the Exche- 
quer which it affords, never fails to 
be rapidly and extensively imitated 
in troubled and revolutionary times. 
It was thus that the Constituent As- 
sembly began; they yielded to the 
teeta! of Talleyrand, “ that no 
individual could claim any right of 
ats say in Church property; that it 

elongs to the state, who are the un- 
controlled masters of its destination ; 
and that if the provision was made 
for the support of the ministers of 
religion, there was no legal or con- 
stitutional objection to the appropri- 
ation of the remainder to the public 
service.”* It was by such plau- 
sible sophistries that the spoliation 
of the Chureh began in France, and 
a measure was passed which lighted 
up the flames of the Vendéan war, 
exterminated a million of individuals, 
and laid the foundation of the ulti- 
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mate ruin of France, by the irreligi- 
ous spirit which it infused into the 
most active and influential part of its 
population. 

Lord Althorp’s project of confis- 
cation is somewhat more disguised. 
He does not at once propose to lay 
hold of the existing revenues of the 
Church; but he does what is sub- 
stantially the same thing ; he changes 
the nature of the right and tenure 
of the holders of leases on Church 
lands, and the fund acquired by this 
alteration he appropriates to the ser- 
vice of the state. Mr O’Connell just- 
ly observed, that though the bill in 
his estimation did not go nearly far 
enough, yet “ it involved principles 
of the utmost value, and that, in par- 
ticular, the vesting Church property 
in Parliamentary Commissioners was 
a precedent of inestimable impor- 
tance.” It is of inestimable impor- 
tance to the Revolutionists, because 
it at once affords a precedent and a 
justification for the utmost possible 
extent of ecclesiastical or corpora- 
tion robbery. 

For if once the public hand is thus 
laid on the property of the Church, 
upon the ground that no individual 
can qualify a right of property or in- 
heritance in it, on what principle are 
any corporate or trust-funds to be 
maintained, or extricated out of the 
jaws of the famishing Exchequer ? 
Who can claim a right of property 
in corporate, ecclesiastical, or chari- 
table trusts er corporations? No 
single individual who can be desig- 
nated, but all those who in future 
times shall arise qualified in terms 
of the trust, or bequest, or founda- 
tion. But as they cannot be fixed on 
with certainty at any one time, it is 
evident that the uncertainty pleaded 
by the Revolutionists in support of 
such spoliation may be extended to 
the utter confiscation of all such cor- 
porate property ; and that by merely 
providing for existing interests, the 
argument will become invincible, 
that no individual who can be point- 
ed out is injured, and thus the whole 
corporate property of the kingdom, 
subject to that transitory burden, 
may be carried to the credit of the 
Consolidated Fund. The obvious 


and invincible answer to this revo- 
lutionary logic is,that the individuals 
who are to succeed to the benefit of 
the corporate trust, or ecclesiastical 
property, whether in Church or Cha- 
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rities, are pointed out, just as dis- © 
tinctly when they are said to be per- 
sons in a certain profession, or of a 
certain education, or a certain state 
of destitution, in future times, as if 
they are said to be the heirs of a cer- 
tain family, or the successors by a 
Who these 
will be fifty or eighty years hence, is 
just as uncertain, as who will then 
be qualified to claim the benefit of 
the corporate or ecclesiastical funds. 
If the one set of future successors 
may be excluded on the ground of 
their uncertainty, so also may the 
other ; and, consequently, the whole 
right of inheritance may be set aside, 
and nothing held a vested interest 
but what is actually enjoyed at the 
time by a living person. George He- 
riot, two hundred years ago, well 
explained this principle when he said 
that “he would never want heirs as 
long as Edinburgh had poor mer- 
chants’ sons to provide for ;” and un- 
less the sacredness of this principle 
is recognised, there is an end not 
cnly to all corporate or trust pro- 
perty, but to all remote inheritance 
in private life. 

The veil under which Ministers 
seek to hide this alarming precedent 
of revolutionary confiscation, viz. 
that they confer an extraordinary 
and unlooked-for value upon eccle- 
siastical property, by an act of the 
Legislature, and this surplus they 
are entitled to appropriate to the 
service of the State, is too thin to 
conceal its tendency even from the 
most obtuse understanding. For 
what does the proposed measure 
amount to? Nothing but this, that 
by act of Parliament the rights of the 
tenants on the church lands are to be 
converted into rights of property ; 
‘and the price which it is thought 
they would give for this change of 
tenure, is to be applied to the pur- 
poses of the State. That is to say, 
the rights of farmers to the leases on 
an estate are to be changed into 
rights of property, and the fund thus 
acquired from the farmer is to be 
applied to the wants of the Treasury. 
What would any proprietor of an 
estate say tothis? Is it not a direct 
and palpable invasion of property, 
because it deprives the owner of the 
future and contingent benefits of 
which under a change of circum- 
stances or of law it is susceptible, 
and converts a right in fee-simple, 
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which draws after it all the -future 
and increasing emoluments of the 
subjects, into a mere rent charge or 
mortgage, incapable of any such aug- 
mentation ? 

Take the very view given by Lord 
Althorp of the operation of this bill, 
and see of what ruinous application 
it is to other and analogous cases. 
By the bill, says his Lordship, two 
millions and a half is added to the 
value of Church property, by a legis- 
lative enactment, and therefore that 
may be fairly appropriated by the 
State. On this principle the Legis- 
lature pass an act declaring that all 
estates held under the fetters of an 
entail, or under marriage settlements, 
or under trust, shall be held in fee- 
simple by the heir of entail, or heir 
in possession, or trustee; and for 
this unlooked-for change of tenure, 
and unexpected liberation from irk- 
some restraints, ten millions sterling 
may be raised from the tenants in 
entail in England. This vast surplus, 
according to this doctrine, is the fair 
subject of Treasury apropriation, 
because it is a benefit conferred upon 
estates by act of Parliament. Or 
the Legislature pass an act authori- 
zing an entailed proprietor near a 
great town to grant building leases 
on his estate, from which he was de- 
barred by marriage settlement; and 
thus augment the value of his pro- 
perty fourfold; the surplus, on Lord 
Althorp’s principle, may be fairly 
carried to the credit of the Consoli- 
date Fund. Or anact of Parliament 
establishes a harbour, or brings a 
canal, or a railroad, or a turnpike 
through an estate, and the value of 
the property is thereby tripled ; this, 
according to the same principle, is 
also fair gain, and a vast fund may 
be raised for Exchequer, by making 
the proprietors to be benefited by 
such enactments, pay so many years’ 
purchase at once to Government by 
such anunlooked-for legislative boon. 
It is evident that if this principle is 
once admitted, there is no end to 
the application which it may receive, 
and that it shakes the security of pro- 
perty of every description, private 
as well as corporate or ecclesiasti- 
cal. Well may O’Connell and the 
Revolutionists say, that the Bill esta- 
blishes privileges of inestimable im- 
portance; and that it will be their 
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fault if they do not make the proper 
use of the precedent. 

Either the proposed change of te- 
nure confers a benefit on the tenants 
on the ecclesiastical estates, or it 
does not. If it does, it is obviously 
a benefit obtained at the expense of 
the Church proprietors, and which, 
if they are not to be spoliated, should 
accrue to themselves. If it does not, 
it is absurd to suppose that any sum 
can be realized for Exchequer by 
the project. The tenants on the 
Church lands will not pay large sums 
for the change of tenure, unless it 
improves the condition of their es- 
tates, or confers a patrimonial be- 
nefit upon themselves; whatever is 
gained to the Treasury by the mea- 
sure, is just so much abstracted from 
the present or ultimate value of the 
ecclesiastical estates. But to say 
that the interest of the clergy in 
their fines and rents is to be main- 
tained inviolate, and at the same 
time two millions and a half is to 
be gained for Exchequer, is a per- 
fect absurdity, put forward with - 
no other view but to conceal the 
grand precedent of ecclesiastical 
spoliation which is to be carried 
through. 

2. But in this measure, at least, it 
may be said, there is no sacrifice of 
immediate or existing interests to 
be made, and it is only the future 
or ultimate value of the property 
which is to be diminished for the 
behoof of Government. As if, how- 
ever, to demonstrate that existing 
interests are to be no security against 
confiscation, and to make this bill 
embody precedents for every species 
of revolutionary spoliation, it at the 
same time contains clauses subjectin 
the holders of a certain amount o 
Church property to an arbitrary and 
iniquitous taxation, from which the 
remainder of the community is free. 
The clergy possessing incomes, or 
rather nominal incomes, of a certain 
amount, (for they are all nominal,) 
are to be subjected to an ascending 
income-tax, varying from 5 to 15 per 
cent, which is to be applied by Go- 
vernment to other Church purposes. 
Now, on what principle of justice is 
this exclusive and burdensome in- 
come-tax fixed on a single class of 
society? Is it because the Irish 
church are so singularly wealthy, 
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and their tithes are so regularly paid, 
and their situation in the midst of an 
attached, contented, and loyal peo- 
ple, is so extremely enviable and 
happy? Is it because the Irish ge- 
nerall are so extremely burdened 
with direct taxes that no additional 
ones would be productive, and there- 
fore the clergy, as the most defence- 
less class in the community, must be 
subjected to partial taxation? Is it 
because the Irish landlords are so 
uniformly residents on their estates, 
and spend so large a portion of their 
time and income in on the 
industry of their tenantry, and are 
burdened with so overwhelming a 
poor’s rate, that they are entitled to 
exemption from any additional bur- 
dens? If these are the grounds on 
which the arbitrary and partial tax- 
ation is to be vindicated, let them 
be at once stated, and the facts 
brought forward which justify their 
adoption. But if the reverse of all 
this is notoriously and avowedly 
the case; if the Irish Protestant 
clergy are in a state of unexampled 
destitution; if their sons and daugh- 
ters are literally obliged, in many 
cases, to go out to service to ob- 
tain bread for their once opulent 
and respected parents ; if the stop- 
page of their income has become 
so universal, from the combination 
against tithes, that they were obliged 
to be thrown upon the English Trea- 
sury,and L,90,000 issued from Exche- 
quer inDublin,to meettheir most pres- 
sing exigencies; if the Irish generally 
pay hardly any direct taxes—if they 
never felt the income tax, and are 
now infinitely less burdened, than the 
corresponding classes on this side of 
the Channe]—if the landlords are, for 
the most part, non-resident,and draw 
large incomes from their estates, 
which are spent in Paris, London, 
or Naples—if they pay no poor’s 
rates, and have hitherto contrived to 
throw their enormous load of pau- 
pers upon the industry of England 
and Scotland—on what conceivable 
ground, either of justice or expedi- 
ence, are the clergy to be selected 
out as the victims of present and 
partial spoliation, and in addition to 
their other numerous and almost 
unbearable grievances, a tax-gatherer 
to be imposed, with a demand for a 
tenth or a seventh of their wasted and 
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diminished incomes? Why, thie je a 
heavier tax than ever was imposed on 
British opulence, to withstand the 
ma te of Napoleon; and now it is to 

e imposed on Irish Protestant indi- 

ence—to do what? To remove an 
imaginary or exaggerated complaint 
from the Catholic priesthood. We 
say an imaginary or exaggerated; for 
it appears that the church Yess which 
it 1s intended to supply, is only 
L.90,000 a-year; a burden which, 
on a nation of 8,000,000 of souls 
with a rent-roll of L.14,000,000, and 
12,000,000 arable acres, is obviously 
nothing. 

But supposing the church cess had 
been as real and substantial, as in 
reality it is a fictitious and imaginary 
grievance, on what principle is it to 
be imposed on the clergy alone, to 
the exclusion of all the other classes 
of the State ? Why is the burden of 
upholding or repairing churches, or 
equalizing livings, to be imposed ex- 
clusively on the clergy? Do they 
alone share in the benefits of religi- 
ous instruction, or spiritual consola- 
tion ? Was Christianity formed for 
them alone? And on what concei- 
vable principle of justice or equity, 
is the expense of a national establish- 
ment, intended for the benefit of all 
classes, to be laid exclusively upon 
one of the most industrious, merito- 
rious, and destitute of society ? The 
thing is obviously indefensible ; it 
may be carried, and probably will, 
by the strong arm of legislative 
power ; but it is untenable in the eye 
of reason,—unbearable in the scales 
of Justice ; and if this is the first spe- 
cimen of the equity of a Reformed 
Parliament, it will be manifest to the 
world, that Astrea, in forsaking the 
British Isles, left her last footsteps in 
the assemblies of its predecessors, 

Do the great proprietors, whether 
in land, stock, or money, not perceive 
the immediate application which may 
be made of the principle thus esta- 
blished, to the spoliation of them- 
selves and their children? If, to get 
quit of a democratic clamour against 
a@ particular tax, so small as to be al- 
ee trifling in a national point 
of view, the example is to be set of 
fixing an arbitrary and peculiar load 
upon the higher classes of the clere 
gy, on what promnd will the great Le» 
viathans in the House of Peers, or the 
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Stock Exchange, be able to withstand 
the analogous but far more terrible 
outcry which will be raised for the 
exclusive taxation of their immense 
properties, to effect a reduction in 
the heavy and real burdens which 
press upon the people in Great Bri- 
tain? The Radical papers announce 
with most ominous accuracy, that a 
list of 1500 gentlemen in and round 
London has been framed, whose for- 
tunes would pay the national debt. 
If fifteen per cent is levied by the 
authority of the Legislature on the 
suffering and destitute Irish clergy, 
because the tithes of their parishes 
nominally exceed L.1000 a-year, how 
will they be able to resist the de- 
mand for twenty-five per cent, or 
fifty per cent, out of their ample rent- 
rolls? The principle of exclusive 
taxation is just as applicable to the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of 
Bedford, the Marquis of Westmin- 
ster, the Earl of Lansdown, Earl 
Grey, Earl Albemarle, the Duke of 
Sutherland, as to the suffering and 
persecuted vicars and rectors of Ire- 
Jand. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands in existence, who mark the 
application of the principle, who are 
preparing to follow it up with un- 
wearied zeal, and anticipate with 
delight the irresistible application of 
the present precedent to the greater 
and far more popular spoliation 
which they have in view. When 
their turn comes, as come it will, if 
the march of the movement is not by 
some unforeseen event arrested, they 
will meet with no commiseration ; 
the nation will turn to their record- 
ed votes against the Irish clergy, and 
deal out to them the justice which 
they have dealt to others. 

3. As if the present bill had been 
purposely intended (which, however, 
we do not believe) to involve and 
recognise every revolutionary prin- 
ciple, it contains a clause providing 
also for the gradual and certain ex- 
tinction of the Protestant Church in 
Ireland. We do not say, that the 
clause in question was framed with 
this view, but unquestionably it has 
this tendency. It is declared, that if 
for a certain period the discharge of 

arochial duty has been suspended 
in a parish, it shall cease to be a 
Protestant living, and the tithes shall 
be vested in the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners, Jn this way a certain 
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and infallible method of extinguish- 
ing the Protestant religion is opened 


up to the Catholic desperadoes, 
hey have nothing to do but shoot 
the incumbent, the moment that he 
settles in the parish, or drive him out 
of the country by threats to roast 
him and his family alive in their 
house, or burn the church, or assas- 
sinate all the Protestant parishioners, 
and the living will, after the lapse of 
a very short period, be extinguished. 
And what is to come of the tithes ? 
They are to be vested in the first in- 
stance in the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners, and as the intention is an- 
nounced of providing out of the funds 
in their hands for the payment of the 
Catholic clergy, the transference of 
the tithes to the Catholic priesthood 
will ultimately be certain and pro- 
gressive. . By the simple expedient 
of burning the houses, and murder- 
ing the persons of the Protestant 
clergy and parishioners, the national 
Establishment will be gradually and 
certainly broken up, and the funds 
in the hands of the Parliamentary 
Commissioners so much enlarged as 
gradually to give the Catholic clergy 
a just and irresistible claim to the 
whole ecclesiastical property in the 
country. We are confident that the 
authors of the Bill had no such diabo- 
lical intention in view when they 
framed it: the clause was probably 
drawn without attending to the con- 
sequences, or the use which might 
be made of it at all; but it is obvi- 
ous that it has this tendency, and is 
susceptible of this application: and 
when we recollect that under the 
fostering hand of the political and 
religious agitators, the crimes of ex- 
treme violence in Ireland have risen 
to more than 1500 in the last three 
months of 1832, being at the rate of 
SIX THOUSAND a-year, it may readily 
be conceived what a formidable wea- 

on we put into the hands of the 
Catholic Agitators, and what nume- 
rous and well-drilled bravoes are at 
their command to effect the gradual 
extinction of the Protestant establish- 
ment. 

There is something singularly con- 
tradictory and absurd in plas, for- 
ward this clause, for the gr eX 
tinction of the Protestant .Establish- 
ment, in default of regular parochial 
service,,in one bill, at the very time 


that in another bill, which is at the 
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same time before the legislature, Ire- 
land is stated, and stated with jus- 
tice, to be in such a state of disorder 
and crime, that the execution of the 
laws has become impracticable, and 
life and property are in many places 
utterly insecure. The Government 
tell us with one breath that the 
state of Ireland is such that un- 
less the disorders are arrested, life 
and property in great part of the 
country are not worth two years’ 
purchase; and yet they declare in 
another statute, at the very same 
time, that unless service is regularly 
performed inthe Protestantchurches, 
the living is to be extinguished; in 
other words, the tithes are ultimate- 
ly to be assigned to the Catholics. 
Is no allowance to be made for those 
situations where the incumbent has 
been murdered ? or residence, or the 
performance of duty in the parish, 
been rendered impossible by the in- 
timidation or violence applied to 
him or his family, or the violent 
deaths or exile of all the Protestant 
inhabitants ? As the Bill now 
stands, it must operate, though we 
believe unintentionally on the part 
of its authors, as a direct bounty 
upon the commission of murder and 
arson by the Irish Whitefeet, and 
their instigation by the Agitators, or 
connivance at by the priests. It 
would be obviously better to esta- 
blish the Catholic religion at once by 
act of Parliament, than to subject the 
Protestant Establishment, as this Bill 
tends to do, to a'slow and agonizing 
process of dissolution, brought about 
by the commission of atrocious 
crimes on the part of the Catholic 
desperadoes, and the incitement to 
ruinous agitation and conspiracies 
among their artful and unprincipled 
leaders. 

In days of revolution, every pub- 
lic measure is to be judged of by the 
principle which it involves; the pre- 
cedent it affords, rather than its actual 
and immediate consequences. Mea- 
suring it by this standard,—a more 
ruinous and disorganizing clause was 
never introduced into the Legislature 
than this—which provides for the gra- 
dual extinction of the Protestant 
Establishment. The essence of every 
religious Establishment is, that it is 
universal ; that it runs through the 
whole realm, and embraces alike all 
the subjects of the Crown, of what- 
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ever persuasion or character. The 
principle on which it is founded, is, 
that Government, after deliberation 
and experience, have established 
that species of religious instruction 
to be afforded to the people by the 
holders of tithes, gratis, which they 
deem most advantageous, upon the 
whole, for their temporal and spi- 
ritual welfare, and suitable to the 
inclinations of a majority of the 
whole empire. This Establishment 
being once fixed on in conformity to 
the wishes and determination of the 
whole nation, the minority, though 
a majority in a particular district, 
are required to contribute to its sup- 
port, on the same grounds as the 
minority in the political world are 
required to pay the taxes, and ac- 
quiesce in the measures passed by 
the majority, how contrary soever 
to their inclinations, and though car- 
ried in spite of their most strenuous 
opposition. The Catholics, though 
a majority in Ireland, are required 
to contribute to the general Protest- 
ant Establishment of the Empire, be- 
cause they are not a fourth-part of 
the number, nor a fortieth part of 
the wealth of the whole empire, and 
it is unreasonable that so small a 
fraction should shake off the rule of 
the majority, or establish an Impe- 
rium in Imperio, in the religious any 
more than the social world. The 
Tories made the utmost resistance 
by legal means to the Reform Bill; 
but they never were so absurd as to 
propose on that account that they 
should have a separate parliament 
of their own, though, if they had, it 
would comprehend three-fourths of 
the property, and four-fifths of the 
education and worth of the king- 
dom. 

This then being the obvious and 
well-known ground on which the 
social union, both in civil and reli- 
gious matters, is founded, it is an 
utter abandonment of the whole 
system, the establishment of a pre- 
cedent of ruinous application, to ad- 
mit the principle, that because reli- 
gious service has ceased for a time 
in any quarter, even from the most 
atrocious violence or intimidation, 
the Establishment is to be broken 
up, and a new faith introduced 
more agreeable to the wishes of 
that particular district or parish. 
If this is the case, it is a good 
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reason why the diocesan should 
be called to account for his negli- 
gence, if any fault is imputable to 
the clergy ; or the civil authority en- 
forced and aided, if the surcease has 
been owing to the disorders or re- 
sistance of the people ; but it is no 
reason at all why the fatal precedent 
should be adopted, of breaking up 
the uniform establishment, and let- 
ting the whims or caprices of the 
people, or of their spiritual dema- 
gogues, be the rule for determining 
what sort of creed they are to con- 
tribute to support. If an entrance 
is once given to this principle, the 
-Protestant Church will speedily be 
broken up, and the creeds of differ- 
ent districts become as various as 
the colours on a harlequin’s jacket. 
The Dissenters in many districts will 
say that they greatly preponderate 
over the Church of England, and 
therefore, if they can only contrive 
to prevent the celebration of service 
for a year or two, by burning the 
church, or massacring the incum- 


bent, they will be entitled to insist 
on the principle of Lord Althorp’s 
bill, for the extinction of the parish, 
and the appropriation of the tithes 


to a pastor of their own selection. 
If it is intended to abolish ecclesias- 
tical establishments at once, and pay 
every clergyman from the Treasury, 
without any regard to the faith to 
which he belongs, we understand 
the principle, and are prepared, if 
it is necessary, to combat it. But the 
present bill seems calculated to pio- 
neer for the same purpose, by the 
infernal agents of murder, robbery, 
and fire-raising. 

It exasperates, if possible, the feel- 
ing of hostility with which this mea- 
sure for the spoliation of the Church 
must be regarded by every thought- 
ful person, that while it is fraught 
with such dangerous principles, and 

roposes to realize such obvious in- 
justice, it has no tendency whatever 
to relieve any of the real evils under 
which Ireland labours. Sir Robert 
Peel declared, in his inimitable 
speech, that the relation between 
landlord and tenant, was the real and 
prolific source both of the disorders 
and the misery of Ireland; and the 
Attorney-General added, that of 150 
cases of Whitefeet outrage which he 
had investigated, every one originated 
in the desire to dispossess obnoxious 
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settlers on the land. This then being 
the case, what is the real and practi- 
cal tendency of the measures which 
are proposed as such boons to the 
wretched and starving Irish tenant- 
ry ? Church cess is to be taken off, 
and laid on the clergy; the conse- 
quence of that of course will be, 
that the rent of the land will rise to 
the full amount of the burden taken 
off ; and in lieu of the church col- 
lector, the formidable land-bailiff 
will make his appearance. In like 
manner, the reduction of the Pro- 
testant Establishment by the extinc- 
tion of the Protestant parishes, will 
occasion no reduction in the burdens 
of the cultivator; the tithe, with all 
its vexations, will continue, with 
this difference, that it will be drawn 
by the Catholic instead of the Pro- 
testant incumbent of the parish. The 
result of this great remedial mea- 
sure, which is to heal the multiplied 
wounds of Ireland, therefore will be, 
that the whole amount of the church 
cess will be gained to the opulent 
landlord, in the shape of augmented 
rent, at the expense of the unhappy 
clergyman, ground down by partial 
taxation ; and that the whole amount 
of the Protestant tithes in the ex- 
tinguished parishes, will be gained 
by the Catholic priesthood. The 
condition of the unhappy cultivators 
will, by both changes, be rendered 
worse than before. And it is for 
such deceitful illusory benefits as 
these, that the precedent of spolia- 
tion, partial taxation, and the de- 
struction of the Establishment, is to 
be afforded to a hungry and insatiable 
revolutionary generation ! 

The proposed reduction in the 
number of bishops, is to be judged 
of on the same principles. It is to 
be viewed as a part of the general 
system of the movement; a conces- 
sion to the party who openly avow, 
that their object is, the destruction 
of the Aristocracy, the established 
Church, and the Throne. O’Connel 
has declared himself in an especial 
manner gratified with this com- 
mencement of the great work of de- 
molition, and the invaluable princi- 
ples which it contains; and let us 
attend to his avowed designs in re- 
gard to the remaining institutions of 
the empire. He declared, at the 
meeting of the Political Union in 
London,“ what _ ean for was, 
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to annihilate the aristocratic princi- 
ple, and to establish the pure princi- 
ple of democracy.” Now, this vehe- 
ment supporter of “ the pure princi- 
ple of democracy,” declared himself 
highly satisfied with this great prin- 
ciple involved in the destruction of 
the bishops; and in order to show 
the peril with which any concession 
to such a party is attended, we must 
pollute our pages by the following 
extract, from a new journal entitled, 
“ A Weekly, Radical, Christian, and 
Family Newspaper :— 

“ The Bill of Blood has passed through 
a Christian Senate! The law of Nature 
and Religion has been nullified by the 
law ef Man! ‘ Commit no murder’ is 
repeajed ; and the conflicting Religions of 
Christ are again about to be made the ex- 
cuse for human bloodshed, and the signal 
for mortal collision between brother and 
brother !—-Was there no opposition ?— 
Where were ‘ the Right Reverend Fathers 
in God?’ Where were they, we demand? 
And, Oh! that we could startle their 
perjured souls by the thunder of Hell into 
a sense of their Satanic apostacy! And 
this is your quarrel.” 

* ” * > 

And lest it should be imagined, 
that it is only against the Church 
that this fury of revolution is direct- 
ed, the same journal contains an en- 
graven portrait of a king, bearing a 
crown and sceptre, and represented 
as a “ Royal Puppet,” moved by two 
personages, evidently intended for 
exalted members of the administra- 
tion, and beneath the group are 
these lines, 
“ Alike obedient to the owner’s string, 
Moves the boy’s image or the idiot king ; 
All ages have their games, all men their 

. toys, 
Kings are for knaves, and pasteboard fools 
for beys.” 


Well may that able paper the 
Guardian exclaim, such are the peri- 
odicals that act as auxiliaries to the 
clubbists of Great Britain and Ire- 
Jand, and are the very pioneers of 
revolution. 

Now it is in relation to these at- 
tempts, to the spread of this spirit 
through the realm, that the projected 
invasion of the establishment is to be 
regarded ; and as nothing feeds re- 
volutionary ambition like concession, 
as the ruinous example of Ireland too 
clearly demonstrates, it is evident 
what immense consequences now 
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depend upon steadily resisting in this 
particular the invasions of democra- 
tic ambition. 

The proposed reduction, too, is 
as pernicious in a civil as it is pe- 
rilous in a political point of view. 
The Irish have told us a hundred 
times, that the ruin of their eountry 
has been the non-residence of the 
landed proprietors, and in spite of 
the paradox of Mr M‘Culloch, there 
can be no doubt that the observation 
is in a great measure well-founded. 
They have, however, twenty-two re- 
sident landed proprietors, whose in- 
come, amounting in all to L.130,000, 
is all spent in Ireland, and which 
contributes, in a certain degree, to 
vivify its industry, and uphold its 
charity. These twenty-two proprie- 
tors are the Bishops; and because 
they have so few resident proprie- 
tors, the Government propose to 
make them still fewer, by reducing 
the Bishops to twelve, and cutting 
off L.60,000 a-year from the expen- 
diture of that, the single and only 
body of permanent resident proprie- 
tors. This the Ministry considers a 
prodigious boon to Ireland, and it 
was received with shouts of delight 
by the reformed House of Com- 
mons. The cutting off L.60,000 a- 
year of expended rents in Ireland, 
they think will go far to correct the 
evils of absenteeism, and furnish 
bread to the hundreds of thousands 
who now pine for want of employ- 
ment, in its densely-peopled realms. 
What is te’be done with the L.60,000 
a-year thus cut off from the Bishops, 
is not very apparent; but whatever 
is done with it, one thing is clear, 
that it never will assume such a be- 
neficial form for Irish industry as it 
now has obtained. 

The alteration on the Grand Jury, 
is another of the concessions made 
by Ministers to the Revolutionary 
party, from which no practical good 
can be expected. There may be 
abuses in the present system, which 
should be remedied ; but the idea of 
effecting it, by inundating the Grand 
Jury Room with the delegates of the 
Ten-Pounders, and neutralizing the 
gentlemen of the country by the 
admission of the Catholic demo- 
cracy, is too absurd to bear an argu- 
ment. Will the destruction of the 
funds levied by the Grand Jury as- 
sessments be reformed, or the com- 
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etting in those representatives of 
the Catholic democracy, to wrangle 
every step with the resident gentle- 
men? Does the reformed House of 
Commons afford so very favourable 
a specimen of the moderation, good 
sense, and habits of business of the 
Catholic body, as to render it desi- 
rable to extend the system to inferior 
functionaries? Is their dispatch of 
business so very smooth and rapid, 
as to induce the belief that all evils 
in the Grand Jury system will be 
remedied, by the admission of a pre- 

onderating number of votes in that 
interest? Will the weight of the as- 
sessments complained of, be dimi- 
nished, by a more mixed and conten- 
tious body directing theirapplication? 
Has this been found to be theresult of 
admitting the Ten-Pounders to the di- 
rection of corporate funds in other 

laces,—the Police Establishment, or 

mprovement assessment of Edin- 
burgh, forexample? Have jobs and fa- 
vouritism entirely ceased in the towns 
where the lower orders haveacquired 
the control of the corporate funds ? 
The answer which experience has 
given to these queries, may perhaps 
illustrate the extent of the practical 
benefit to be expected from the pro- 
jected democratic changes in the 
Grand Jury system. But it has other 
consequences upon that most impor- 
tant of all subjects, the administra- 
tion of justice, which have been ably 
illustrated by Baron Smith, in his 
late inimitable charge, which are too 
important to be condensed in this 
paper, and must form the subject of 
subsequent discussion. 

The es ens of any change on 
the Grand Jury system consists in 
this, that that body are the holders 
of the gates of criminal justice—that 
they stand at the portals, and if they 
choose to close the entrance to pro- 
secutions, no crime, how atrocious 
soever, can be prosecuted. Now it 
is provided in the proposed act on 
this subject, “ That every Grand 
Jury shall at their assizes fix and de- 
termine the number of persons pay- 
ing Grand Jury cess in each division 
proper, with reference to the circum- 
stances thereof, to be associated with 
the justices at the special sessions ; 
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and shall make out a list of double S 


the same number of persons, who, 
not being justices of the peace, shall 
have paid the highest amount of 
Grand Jury cess under the last pre- 
vious appointment thereof ;” and the 

ersons to be associated with the 
justices at the special sessions are to 
be chosen by ballot from this list.* 
By this enactment the Grand Jury 
have the command of the special 
sessions. 

For the formation of the Grand 
Juries themselves, it is declared, 
“ that the sheriff shall place, first, on 
the pannel, the name of some free- 
holder, having freehold lands of the 
value of and upwards, within 
the largest barony or half barony of 
the same county; and, secondly, the 
name of some freeholder, having 
lands of the like yearly value within 
the barony or half barony next in 
extent, and so on till all the baronies 
or half baronies within the said 
county shall be “~ through.” + It 
is thus as yet left blank what is to be 


the qualification for a Grand Juror © 


under the act; but that it will be 
such a low qualification as, like that 
of the Ten-Pounders, will practically 
give the lower orders the command 
of the keys of justice, may be in- 
ferred from the ominous observation 
of Baron Smith on the subject, in 
his late admirable charge to the 
Grand Jury of Louth. 


“The rule that property alone shall 
not qualify to be returned on grand or 
petit jury panels, is one founded in sound 
as weil as ancient principle; and one 
which it is highly material to bear prae- 
tically in mind. It seems reasonable that 
those who have less than a certain in- 
come—-say ten or twenty pounds—should 
be disqualified from acting as jurors—but 
by no means right, that this income alone 
should qualify. It will not follow that 
because the want of it should cause dis- 
ability, the possession of it should at once 
capacitate. There are other more im- 
portant qualifications, which should be 
required ; and of the existence of these 
—the Sheriff judges; and, as I think, 
ought to judge. Considerable income 
serves to denote a grade, to which edu- 
cation, intelligence, and such attributes 
presumably belong; together with an ob- 
vious interest to maintain those laws, by 
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~ “which that considerable property is secu- 
red. Of these attributes, scanty income 
may, generally speaking, imply the want. 
And I will ask, whether of a ten-pound 
income it can be said, that emollit mores, 
nec sinit esse feros? The registry tribu- 
nals and the hustings will demonstrate 
whether all, admitted as voters, are of the 
stuff which would form good juries. If 
the mere possession ofa certain petty in- 
come were held not merely to impose a 
duty, but to vest a right of being arrayed 
upon the panel without reference to the 
Sheriff’s opinion of the person’s fitness, I 
fear we might sometimes be almost be- 
wildered ; and have to enquire—which is 
the juror, and which is the transgressor ? 
which is the jury-box, and which the 
dock? ‘Change places,’ says Lear, ‘ and 
handy-dandy ; which is the justice, and 
which is the thief?’ Substitute juror for 
justice, and I fear we might, without any 
raving, adopt the question put by the de- 
lirious King. 1 fear, too, these oscilla- 


tory panel conscripts minorum gentium, if 
they chose to swing at al), might much 
prefer the jury-box to the dock; and be 
for swinging thither, both of their own 
mere motion; and under the advice of 
those leaders who so completely rule 
them, and a jury after whose own heart 


they perhaps might form. While the 
good and true, and ‘not suspect’ retired, 
many such would demand loudly to be 
called. If the Sheriff had not a solid and 
a well-protected veto, many would be call- 
ed ; and of these not a few would, I ap- 
prehend, be chosen.” 


From the changes proposed by 
Ministers, it is evident that they have 
no conception of the measures which 
are really calculated to relieve the 
people. For all evils they have but 
one remedy,—“ Increase the influence 
of the democracy.” This conduct is 
the result of the same principle which 
inflamed the weavers at Lyons, when 
starving for want of employment, who 
declared that they could see but one 
mode of stopping their miseries, 

‘which was, to give every workman a 
vote. This absurd system is still 
obstinately persisted in, notwith- 
standing the signal and admitted 

roof of its tendency, which the re- 
ormed Parliament has already, by 
the consent of all ies, afforded. 

It may last a little longer, and over- 
turn all the institutions of society in 
its course ; but, like all attempts to 
subvert the order of nature, it must 
in the end destroy itself. 

The first measure of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly of France, was, to con- 
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fiscate the church property; the next, 
to extinguish all corporate rights; the 
third, to establish partial taxation on 
the opulent, under the name of 
“ forced loans;” the last, to uproot 
the national religion. In the bill for 
the Irish Church, now submitted to 
Parliament, are admitted the princi- 
ples of ecclesiastical spoliation for 
the service of the state—partial taxa- 
tion on a particular class—and the 

rogressive demolition of the esta- 

lished religion; and a Committee, 
composed of a great majority of 
Movement-men, is sitting on the 
whole corporate property of the 
kingdom. In a short time, experi- 
ence and observation will be enabled 
to determine the direction and force 
of revolutionary explosions, with as 
much accuracy as it has fixed the 
expansive force of gunpowder, or the 
track of a burning projectile through 
the air. 

But on what principle Ministers 
are now proceeding, in levelling al- 
ternate strokes at the two great par- 
ties who divide the kingdom, it is 
impossible to divine. How do they 
expect to maintain the helm, when 
in one night they level martial law 
at the Destructives, and on the next, 
church and corporate spoliation at 
the Conservatives? Do they intend, 
like the Committee of Public Safety, 
to place themselves boldly between 
the two factions,and destroy with the 
right hand Hebert and the Anareh- 
ists, and the left, Danton and the 
Moderates? Have they forgotten the 
fate, which in a few months such 
conduct brought even on their iron 
and energetic government? Do they 
expect to conciliate the Revolution- 
ists, by suspending the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, and win the confidence of 
the Conservatives, by delivering up 
the Church and the West Indies to 
destruction? Or do they expect to 
maintain themselves at the head of 
affairs, by declaring a monopoly of 
spoliation in their own favour, and 
letting the edge of the scimitar de- 
scend on all who attempt to imitate 
their example? Their conduct is in- 
explicable ; but its tendency is ap- 
parent: it will dash themselves from 
the perilous heights of power, and 
deliver over the divided nation to a 
reckless faction, who will at once 
overwhelm it by the horrors of Re-« 
volution 
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A PAINTER’S STORY. 


“ No chance of the steam-boat 
sailing to-night, | roy gl said the 
landlord of the Crown Inn at Dover, 
as he entered the room where I and 
another traveller were seated, wait- 
ing for a passage to France. “ The 
wind blows right off Calais, and 
there is a surf on the pier half as 
high as Shakspeare’s cliff.” 

It was about four o’clock of an 
afternoon in the end of autumn. The 
sun, which in the early part of the 
day had made some feeble attempts 
to look out, had fairly gone down, as 
if he had given up the attempt in 
despair; and the appearance of 
things without, asthe evening closed 
in, gave promise of a tempestuous 
night. I cannot say, therefore, that 
the communication of the landlord 
was altogether an unwelcome one, 
for the prospect of passing a night on 
the Channel in se weather, instead 
of sleeping comfortably on terra 
firma, was, any thing but inviting. 
My companion onthe eztreme gauche 
side of the fire, seemed to be much 
of the same way of thinking. We 
had hitherto been sitting in that 
unsocial mood in which Englishmen 
are apt to indulge when they think 
they are only likely to be subjected 
to one another’s company for a short 
time, and therefore eschew every su- 
perfluous observation, and determine 
not even to hazard a remark on the 
state of the weather, except upon sure 
grounds. But the announcement of 
our imprisonment for the evening, 
and the consequent necessity of ma- 
king tlfe most of each other during 
that period, went far towards break- 
ing the ice between us. My compa- 
nion, after an enquiring glance at 
me, ventured to suggest that the 
landlord should be instructed to get 
dinner ready as soon as possible, and 
that a bottle or two of his best port 
might be found of essential advan- 
tage in promoting the harmony of 
the evening. I myself, not less “ on 


hospitable thoughts intent,’ imme- 


diately assented ; and the landlord, 
without waiting for further orders, 
disappeared. 


Dinner came at last, and went. It 
was such as might have been expect- 
ed from the short time we had al- 
lowed for its preparation ; for a poem 
may be extemporized, but not a din- 
ner. We were too hungry, however, 
to be critical, and the productions of 
our host of the Crown, though tole- 
rably cut up, were, on the whole, fa- 
vourably received. 

As the waiter removed dinner, and 
— before me a bottle of very to- 

erable port, I had leisure to look a 
little more particularly at my oppo- 
site neighbour. He seemed to be 
about thirty; tall, dressed in black ; 
with an intelligentand good-humour- 
ed countenance. I observed he had 
laid upon one of the chairs a saege 
portfolio, carefully secured from the 
weather by a leather covering. I set 
him down at once for an artist. 

I am fond of painting myself, and 
have always delighted in the society 
of artists, that is, of such as are en- 
thusiasts in their profession, and not 
mere mechanical labourers for bread. 
It is a striking and attractive spec- 
tacle to see a young man, perhaps 
contending in a garret with the 
actual miseries of poverty, yet pur- 
suing his art with the fond convic- 
tion that for all these privations he 
is yet to be recompensed ; bating no 


jot of heart and hope, while every 


thing looks gloomy about him, and 
perceiving in the dim perspective of 
life, glimpses of comfort, and visions 
of future fame, where another person 
sees nothing but clouds and thick 
darkness. This sanguine and hope- 
ful temperament communicates its 
influence to their conversation, and 
imparts to it in general a warm and 
genial tone, a freshness and openness, 
which are seldom met with in the 
more ordinary intercourse of society. 

I soon found I was right in my 
conjecture. He was a painter, and 
had travelled a good deal on the 
Continent. We talked of “ the Pyre- 
nean and the river Po,’’—the Rhine, 
the Tyrol, Switzerland, with all of 
which my companion appeared fa- 
miliar, He told me, that as his health 
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had not been good during the last 
year, he was now on his way to 
Rome, where he intended to pass the 
winter, and, if possible, to unite im- 
provement in health with improve- 
ment in his art. I ventured at last 
to ask if I might be allowed a glance 
at his portfolio, which he at once 
produced. 

Iwas much struck with some of 
his sketches, both in history and 
landscape. They displayed great 
freedom of hand and a liveliness of 
imagination, which seemed only to 
require a longer familiarity with 
classical models to restrain its ex- 
cesses, and to give a greater sobriety 
of effect both to his drawing and 
colouring. They might be called, to 
use the technical phrase, a little flut- 
tery, not unlike De Loutherbourg’s 
or Fuseli’s. I told my companion 


candidly what I thought of them, 
and he took it with more good hu- 
mour than might have been expect- 


ed. 

As I was lifting the edges of the 
leather cover, in order to shut up 
the portfolio, a sketch dropped 
out, the singularity of which at- 
tracted my attention. It was quite 
unfinished, as if the artist had been 
suddenly interrupted in his work, 
and represented a skeleton head 
rising above what seemed to be a 
human body, the arms of which ap- 
peared extended in a threatening at- 
titude. Over the whole figure, with 
the exception of the face, was thrown 
a loose white drapery, descending 
in large folds, like the figure of Sa- 
muel in Salvator’s picture of the 
Witch of En-dor. 

The Painter coloured a little as I 
inquired what scene this sketch was 
intended to represent. “I have no 
conception,” said he, after a pause, 
“how that sketch happened to be put 
up With the others. The truth is, I 
have not looked at it for nearly ten 
years; and the remembrance with 
which it is connected is not of so 
pleasant a nature, that I should be 
anxious to recall it to my recollec- 
tion.” He saw that my curiosity was 
roused, and went on. “ Since the 
subject has been alluded to, how- 
ever, you shall hear the history of 
the sketch, though I am aware, that 
in doing so, I shall very probably 
expose myself toridicule. I assured 
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him he had nothing to fear on that 
head; so filling out another glass of 
wine, as if to prepare himself for the 
effort, he proceeded :— 

“T am not a very rich man now, 
Heaven knows, but I was poorer still 
when I came up to London from the 
country some ten years ago. I had 
long been convinced that if | was not 
allowed to be a painter, I should 
never be any thing else ; and what- 
ever may have been the case as to 
the former alternative, certain it is 
I have kept my word as to the latter. 
I reached London with my only suit 
of clothes on my back, my sketch- 
book in my hand, twenty pounds, 
the gift of an uncle, in my pocket, 
half-a-dozen shirts, and about a 
dozen daubings in oil and water- 
colours, in my trunk. I smile now 
when I recollect what preposterous 
performances they were, but at the 
time, I remember well, I looked 
upon them as perfectly unique, and 
never doubted that in them, like 
Fortunatus’s purse, I possessed a 
never-failing source of income. 

“ My first object, which I looked 
upon asavery simple matter indeed, 
was to obtain admission as a pupil 
to the Royal Academy. By the kind- 
ness of the clergyman of my native 
place, himself a tolerable amateur 
artist, I had been provided with 
letters of introduction to some per- 
sons of influence in the Academy ; 
and confident in my introductions, 
and in the possession of those inva- 
luable treasures which adorned my 
portfolio, I marched up to the trial 
at Somerset-house, with all the as- 
surance which the union of vanity 
and ignorance could inspire. Con- 
ceive my astonishment and dismay 
when my drawings were handed 
back to me with the observation, that 
though not without talent, they did 
not indicate that progress in the art 
which would justify my admission as 
a pupil. 

“ At first the shock which my pride 
had received almost unnerved me; 
but the spirits of youth are elastic. 
Gradually. 1 began to think of the 
matter with more calmness, and de- 
termining to shame the fools who had 
thus attempted to suppress my rising 
genius, I walked with my portfolio 
under my arm towards the Strand, 
where the print-sellers most do con- 
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gregate, resolved to throw myself 
on the liberality of a discerning 
public. 

“TI thought I saw a smile on Mr 
Ackermann’s face as he looked over 
my collection, and observed the 
prices which I had ostentatiously 
emblazoned in pencil on the corners. 
Hesaid nothing, however, but opening 
a portfolio which lay on the counter, 
he laid before me anumber of draw- 
ings by the first artists in London, 
which even my optics, disordered as 
they were by vanity, could not fail 
to perceive were infinitely superior 
to any thing I could yet hope to 
produce. ‘ The best of these, young 
gentleman,’ said he, ‘we sell at 
about half the price you put upon 
yours.’ 

“I walked away without saying a 
word. My eyes were opened to my 
own defects, in comparison with the 
superiority of the rivals with whom 
I had to contend, and to the bleak- 
ness of my prospects; but I saw not 
how I was to cure the former, or to 
improve the latter. As I passed a 
print shop in Fleet Street, on my 
way home to my solitary lodging 
near the Temple Garden, I turned 
almost mechanically towards the 
window. It was crowded with en- 
—- from Laurence’s portraits, 

est’s historical pieces, and Tur- 
ner’s Landscapes; and some etch- 
ings by Callot lay in the corner. I 
had never before seen any of this 
artist’s works; and I was strangely 
fascinated by the grotesque horrors 
of those strange exhibitions of dia- 
blerie, in which the Fleming has dis- 
played his wonderful powers of 
drawing and composition, and the 
wild and ghastly fertility of his ima- 
gination. Another spectator seemed 
to be not less attracted than myself; 
for I had found him gazing at them 
when I came up, and when I turned 
to go, he was still lingering over 
them, as if bound by some of those 
spells which they represented. Cu- 
riosity induced me to give a glance 
towards him. It was my old school- 
fellow and fellow draftsman, Walter 
Chesterton, who had come up to 
London for the purpose of pursuing 
his studies in the art, about two 
years before. 

“ He recognised me the instant I 
laid my hand upon his shoulder. My 
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heart was opened by the recollection 
of our old acquaintance, and by the 
want I felt of consolation and advice, 
so I poured out to him—not my 
8 for I had none—but the whole 

istory of my hopes and disappoint- 
ments. He entered into my feelings 
with much warmth and cordiality. 
‘ Your history,’ said he, ‘ is that of 
most young artists from the coun- 
try. I will not flatter you so far as 
to say, your chance is great, or your 
prospects very inviting. I believe 
you have a very considerable turn 
for drawing; but nothing but severe 
and regular study can ever enable 
you to turn it to account. You must 
_ up all thoughts of taking the 

own by storm, and submit to a 
steady course of professional study 
and application. In time, I have no 
doubt, you will do well; that is, as 
well as any of us,’ added he, smiling. 
‘But come home and dine with me 
in the meantime, and we shall talk 
the matter over more Jeisurely.’ 

“ Chesterton’s lodgings were situa- 
ted in one of the narrow streets 
running off from the Strand towards 
the river. The windows of his room 
looked out on the broad and majes- 
tic Thames, on the surface of which, 
the shadows of the tall buildings of 
Southwark, projected far out upon 
the stream by the almost horizontal 
rays of a November sun, lay dark 
and gloomy. The declining light, 
reddened by the frost fog which had 
begun to ascend, streamed faintly 
into a large and comfortably furnish- 
ed apartment, crowded with port- 
folios, panels, painting implements, 
sketches, fragments of armour, dress- 
es, and all the usual litter of a pain- 
ter’s study. On the easel was a 
half-finished sketch, which excited 
my attention. No figure was visible 
in it, yet I have seldom seen a paint- 
ing which told more impressively a 
story of terror. The scene repre- 
sented a bed-room, in which the only 
light visible was from a lamp, which 
seemed to have been overturned, 
and lay expiring on the floor. Its 
flickering ray fell on some glittering 
object, which seemed either a knife 
or a dagger; a lady’s slipper, stain- 
ed with blood, lay on the carpet. 
Behind, upon a bed, appeared ex- 
tended some vague shadowy inde- 
finite heap, to which the fancy could 
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not give either a figure or a name. 
A door into the room stood half 
opened on the right, at which the 
foot, and part of the leg, of a man 
were visible, as if leaving the apart- 
ment. 

“«T have been trying an experi- 
ment,’ said Chesterton, ‘ with this 
sketch. I have always been of opi- 
nion, that we paint too much to the 
eye, and too little to the imagination, 
and that a more powerful effect 
might often be produced by indi- 
cating, rather than fully expressing, 
the idea intended to be conveyed. 
Fuseli understood this subject pretty 
well, but he could not resist the 
temptation of parading his anatomi- 
cal knowledge, and power of draw- 
ing; so he has too often, in his treat- 
ment of subjects of a terrible or 
supernatural cast, ruined his effects, 
by crowding his canvass with figures, 
or attempting to embody, in visible 
outline, what should have been left 
in the palpable obscure of the ima- 

ination. It is the same thing with 

ose etchings of Callot. Indistinct- 
ness is the true source of superna- 
tural terror ;—there can be no diab- 
lerie in daylight, and those hags and 
demons of his, which, palled in vapour 
or clouds, might have been solemn 
and impressive, seem only crazed 
old women of bedlam, when brought 
forward into the fore-ground, and 
— up with those trumpery sul- 
phureous flames, and the other pyro- 
technic contrivances of the lower 
world.’ 

“ While he wasspeaking, lhappened 
to cast my eyes towards the corner 
of the room, which was gradually 
becoming dusky, the sun having now 
dipped behind the patent-shot ma- 
nufactory on the opposite side of 
the river. I started ;—for a figure, 
enveloped in a white mantle, seem- 
ed to be stretching out its hands to- 
wards me from the gloom. 

“* Don’t be afraid,’ said my friend, 
smiling, as he saw me draw back, 
* it is only my lay-figure, from which 
I had been sketching this morning, 
before we met, for a picture of the 
apparition in the tent of Brutus. By 
the bye,’ he continued, stepping up 
to the figure, and removing the large 
cloth which had been thrown over 
its limbs, ‘ I am rather proud of this 
figure, for it is mainly my own work. 
A lay-figure, of the best sort, as you 
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will learn when you come to pur- 
chase one, is rather expensive; and 
as you know I have a tolerable turn 
for mechanics, it occurred to me that 
I might manage matters at a cheaper 
rate. I applied to a young medical 
friend of mine to procure me a skele- 
ton in good condition—fit to keep, as 
the advertisements have it, in any 
climate—which he did. How, or 
where he got it, I did not then 
enquire—I conjectured from some 
resurrectionist or other, for he was 
hand in glove with all those fellows, 
—but so it was, it was as fresh and 
complete, and the bones as sound, 
as if it had never smelt cold earth at 
all. Perhaps, as Hamlet says, the 
man may have been a tanner. No 
matter; with the assistance of a few 
springs and wires at the shoulders, 
elbows, and knees, I soon found I 
could make it assume any position I 
might require, just as well, if not 
better, than nine out of ten of the 
artificial figures to be found in the 
shops. I have covered its nakedness, 
as you see, with very decent raiment 
from my old wardrobe ;—and as the 
hollow of the skull used to look 
somewhat grinning and gloomy upon 
me in sketching by candle-light, I 
shaded them with an old mask, and 
a superannuated periwig of my fa- 
ther’s, which by some accident had 
dropped into my trunk. The only 
— that annoys me, is, that the 
skull seems to have a strange lean- 
ing to one side, as if the owner had 
had a crick in his neck while alive. 
I have done all I could to correct 
this propensity, but I fear I shall not 
get quit of it entirely without break- 
ing the collar bone on both sides, 
which I am rather unwilling to do.’ 
“ So saying, he removed the mask 
and wig, and shewed me a bare and 
bleached skull, rising above the 
stuffed doublet, which he had wound 
round the rest of the figure. I could 
see distinctly enough, as he pointed 
it out to me, the visible leaning of 
the head to the right. The white 
scalp rising over the hollow eyes and 
gaping jaws below, formed a most 
singular contrast to the faded garb, 
apparently the poor remains of a sur- 
tout, in which the body, or rather the 
bones of the figure were enveloped ; 
it looked like death in masquerade, 
and produced a mixe¢  - |. ession, at 
once ludicrous and hideous. View- 
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ing the figure, as I did, for the first 
time, and by the uncertain and wa- 
vering light, I must confess, that in 
my mind the latter tmotion predo- 
minated. 

“ ¢Tt is really too bad,’ said I step- 
ping back, as Chesterton, pressing 
one of his springs, made the hands 
rise into the air, somewhat in the 
style of the Millennian orator of the 
Caledonian chapel, ‘ it is really too 
bad to allow these poor bones no 
rest, either in life or death. I dare 
say, their unfortunate owner, who- 
ever he was, little expected that after 
his labours on earth, he was not even 
to be allowed to sleep in his grave, 
but was still to be turned to account, 
and forced to play Pulcinello in a 
painter’s study.’ 

“T cannot say I was sorry when the 
entrance of dinner and candles put 
a stop to our contemplations. My 
friend replaced the mask and wig, 
threw the cloak over the figure again, 
and we took our seats at the table. 

** Our conversation was long and 
earnest. Chesterton, who, in his two 
years’ sojourn in London, had studied 
both the world and his own art tho- 
roughly, poured out without reserve 
the results of his studies. He exa- 
mined my sketches carefully, pointed 
out with candour and discrimination 
their merits and defects, suggested 
the course of study I ought to pur- 
sue, and warned me of the many ob- 
stacles I should have to contend with, 
in my own overweening confidence, 
or the self-love and jealousy of my 
competitors. As I Jistened to his 
strong and forcible observations, I 
felt myself becoming a humbler and 
a wiser man. 

“ In these discussions, sometimes 
enlivened, and sometimes shddened 
by tales of oldentimes,and school-boy 
recollections ; of friends who had al- 
ready closed a brief career on earth, 
and slept, some under the burning 
skies of India,some beneath thesnows 
of the Pole, some under the green 
waves of the ocean, the long Novem- 
ber evening wore away. More than 
once, however, in the course of our 
conversation, when the candles, ne- 
glected in the earnestness of discus- 
sion, began to grow a little dim and 
cabbaged at the top, and the light fell 
dull and feeble on the farther end of 
the room; I could hardly refrain 
from starting, as my eye accidental- 
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ly rested on the lay-figure in -the 
corner, standing as it had been left 
with its hands erect, and its outlines 
faintly discernible beneath its fune- 
ral drapery. -At last it became late, 
and I retired to my own lodging. 

“I practised steadily for two months 
the lessons which Chesterton had 
taught me. Every morning I was up 
by candle light, either drawing or pe- 
rusing works of art. Midnight gene- 
rally found me still at work drawing 
from the antique, for my friend’s 
kindness had supplied me with the 
use of all his casts and models. I 
used. to visit him at his lodgings al- 
most every day—we drew, dined, 
and occasionally visited the theatre 
in company. 1 began to be sensible 
of my own progress; my taste and 
power of execution were visibly im- 
proving, and I now awaited, no long- 
er with presumptuous confidence, 
yet with good hopes of success, the 
arrival of the next competition for 
admission of a pupil of the Aca- 
demy. 

“ The day arrived at last, and with 
a beating heart I presented myself 
and my sketches. The gentleman 
who had communicated my doom 
on the last occasion, was also the 
spokesman on this. ‘ These draw- 
ings,’ said he, ‘ are very different 
from the last. They display traces 
of correct and systematic study, as 
well as more facility of execution. 
To-morrow you will be admitted as 
a pupil.’ 

‘*] knew only one of the young men 
who had the good fortune to be ad- 
mitted along with me. His name 
was Gifford, and I had met him more 
than once in Chesterton’s study. He 
was an able draftsman, but his viva- 
city of manner was somewhat too 
boisterous to render his society in 
general acceptable to me. On this 
occasion, however, my spirits were 
more than usually elevated, and on 
his proposing that we should adjourn 
to dine at a neighbouring coffee- 
house, and celebrate our success over 
a bottle of wine, I consented without 

h hesitation. 


‘The evening passed, as might be 
expected, gaily. Labours past, diffi- 
culties vanquished, hopes to come, 
supplied us with ample materials for 
conversation. Each probably saw 
himself, (though we had the modes- 
ty to disguise our anticipations)-fi- 
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not give either a figure or a name. 
A door into the room stood half 
opened on the right, at which the 
foot, and part of the leg, of a man 
were visible, as if leaving the apart- 
ment. 

“*T have been trying an experi- 
ment,’ said Chesterton, ‘ with this 
sketch. I have always been of opi- 
nion, that we paint too much to the 
eye, and too little to the imagination, 
and that a more powerful effect 
might often be produced by indi- 
cating, rather than fully yo een 
the idea intended to be conveyed. 
Fuseli understood this subject pretty 
well, but he could not resist the 
temptation of parading his anatomi- 
cal knowledge, and power of draw- 
ing ; so he has too often, in his treat- 
ment of subjects of a terrible or 
supernatural cast, ruined his effects, 
by crowding his canvass with figures, 
or attempting to embody, in visible 
outline, what should have been left 
in the palpable obscure of the ima- 

ination. It is the same thing with 


ose etchings of Callot. Indistinct- 
ness is the true source of superna- 
tural terror ;—there can be no diab- 
lerie in daylight, and those hags and 


demons of his, which, palled in vapour 
or clouds, might have been solemn 
and impressive, seem only crazed 
old women of bedlam, when brought 
forward into the fore-ground, and 
_— up with those trumpery sul- 
phureous flames, and the other pyro- 
technic contrivances of the lower 
world.’ 

“ While he wasspeaking, Lhappened 
to cast my eyes towards the corner 
of the room, which was gradually 
becoming dusky, the sun having now 
dipped behind the patent-shot ma- 
nufactory on the opposite side of 
the river. I started ;—for a figure, 
enveloped in a white mantle, seem- 
ed to be stretching out its hands to- 
wards me from the gloom. 

“¢ Don’t be afraid,’ said my friend, 
smiling, as he saw me draw back, 
‘ it is only my lay-figure, from which 
I had been sketching this morning, 
before we met, for a picture of the 
apparition in the tent of Brutus. By 
the bye,’ he continued, stepping up 
to the figure, and removing the large 
cloth which had been thrown over 
its limbs, ‘ I am rather proud of this 
figure, for it is mainly my own work. 
A lay-figure, of the best sort, as you 
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will learn when you come to pur- 
chase one, is rather expensive; and 
as you know I have a tolerable turn 
for mechanics, it occurred to me that 
I might manage matters at a cheaper 
rate. I applied to a young medical 
friend of mine to procure me a skele- 
ton in good condition—fit to keep, as 
the advertisements have it, in any 
climate—which he did. How, or 
where he got it, I did not then 
enquire—I conjectured from some 
resurrectionist or other, for he was 
hand in glove with all those fellows, 
—but so it was, it was as fresh and 
complete, and the bones as sound, 
as if it had never smelt cold earth at 
all. Perhaps, as Hamlet says, the 
man may have been a tanner. No 
matter; with the assistance of a few 
springs and wires at the shoulders, 
elbows, and knees, I soon found I 
could make it assume any position I 
might require, just as well, if not 
better, than nine out of ten of the 
artificial figures to be found in the 
shops. I have covered its nakedness, 
as you see, with very decent raiment 
from my old wardrobe ;—and as the 
hollow of the skull used to look 
somewhat grinning and gloomy upon 
me in sketching by candle-light, I 
shaded them with an old mask, and 
a superannuated periwig of my fa- 
ther’s, which by some accident had 
dropped into my trunk. The only 
thing that annoys me, is, that the 
skull seems to have a strange lean- 
ing to one side, as if the owner had 
had a crick in his neck while alive. 
I have done all I could to correct 
this propensity, but I fear I shall not 
et quit of it entirely without break- 
ing the collar bone on both sides, 
which I am rather unwilling to do.’ 
“ So saying, he removed the mask 
and wig, and shewed me a bare and 
bleached skull, rising above the 
stuffed doublet, which he had wound 
round the rest of the figure. I could 
see distinctly enough, as he pointed 
it out to me, the visible leaning of 
the head to the right. The white 
scalp rising over the hollow eyes and 
gaping jaws below, formed a most 
singular contrast to the faded garb, 
apparently the poor remains of a sur- 
tout, in which the body, or rather the 
bones of the figure were enveloped ; 
it looked like death in masquerade, 
and produced a mixe¢ " - ,.1ession, at 
once ludicrous and hideous. View- 
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ing the figure, as I did, for the first 
time, and by the uncertain and wa- 
vering light, I must confess, that in 
my mind the latter ¢motion predo- 
minated. 

“ *Tt is really too bad,’ said I step- 
ping back, as Chesterton, pressing 
one of his springs, made the hands 
rise into the air, somewhat in the 
style of the Millennian orator of the 
Caledonian chapel, ‘ it is really too 
bad to allow these poor bones no 
rest, either in life or death. I dare 
say, their unfortunate owner, who- 
ever he was, little expected that after 
his labours on earth, he was not even 
to be allowed to sleep in his grave, 
but was still to be turned to account, 
and forced to play Pulcinello in a 
painter’s study.’ 

“T cannot say I was sorry when the 
entrance of dinner and candles put 
a stop to our contemplations. My 
friend replaced the mask and wig, 
threw the cloak over the figure again, 
and we took our seats at the table. 

‘* Our conversation was long and 
earnest. Chesterton, who, in his two 
years’ sojourn in London, had studied 
both the world and his own art tho- 
roughly, poured out without reserve 
the results of his studies. He exa- 
mined my sketches carefully, pointed 
out with candour and discrimination 
their merits and defects, suggested 
the course of study I ought to pur- 
sue, and warned me of the many ob- 
stacles I should have to contend with, 
in my own overweening confidence, 
or the self-love and jealousy of my 
competitors. As I Jistened to his 
strong and forcible observations, I 
felt myself becoming a humbler and 
a wiser man. 

“ In these discussions, sometimes 
enlivened, and sometimes shddened 
by tales of oldentimes,and school-boy 
recollections ; of friends who had al- 
ready closed a brief career on earth, 
and slept, some under the burning 
skies of India,some beneath thesnows 
of the Pole, some under the green 
waves of the ocean, the long Novem- 
ber evening wore away. More than 
once, however, in the course of our 
conversation, when the candles, ne- 
glected in the earnestness of discus- 
sion, began to grow a little dim.and 
cabbaged at the top, and the light fell 
dull and feeble on the farther end of 


the room; I could hardly refrain 
from starting, as my eye accidental- 
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ly rested on the lay-figure in -the 
corner, standing as it had been left 
with its hands erect, and its outlines 
faintly discernible beneath its fune- 
ral drapery. - At last it became late, 
and I retired to my own lodging. 

“I practised steadily for two months 
the lessons which Chesterton had 
taught me. Every morning I was up 
by candle light, either drawing or pe- 
rusing works of art. Midnight gene- 
rally found me still at work drawin 
from the antique, for my friend’s 
kindness had supplied me with the 
use of all his casts and models. I 
used to visit him at his lodgings al- 
most every day—we drew, dined, 
and occasionally visited the theatre 
in company. 1 began to be sensible 
of my own progress; my taste and 
power of execution were visibly im- 
proving, and I now awaited, no long- 
er with presumptuous confidence, 
yet with good hopes of success, the 
arrival of the next competition for 
admission of a pupil of the Aca- 
demy. 

“ The day arrived at last, and with 
a beating heart I presented myself 
and my sketches. The gentleman 
who had communicated my doom 
on the last occasion, was also the 
spokesman on this. ‘ These draw- 
ings,’ said he, ‘ are very different 
from the last. They display traces 
of correct and systematic study, as 
well as more facility of execution. 
To-morrow you will be admitted as 
a pupil.’ 

‘*] knew only one of the young men 
who had the good fortune to be ad- 
mitted along with me. His name 
was Gifford, and I had met him more 
than once in Chesterton’s study. He 
was an able draftsman, but his viva- 
city of manner was somewhat too 
boisterous to render his society in 
general acceptable to me. On this 
occasion, however, my spirits were 
more than usually elevated, and on 
his proposing that we should adjourn 
to dine at a neighbouring coffee- 
house, and celebrate our success over 
a bottle of wine, I consented without 
much hesitation. 

“The evening passed, as might be 
— gaily. Labours past, diffi- 
culties vanquished, hopes to come, 
supplied us with ample materials for 
conversation. Each probably saw 
himself, (though we had the modes- 
ty to disguise our anticipations)-fi- 
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guring, in a few years, among those 
privileged members of the Academy, 
whose condition then appeared to us 
the most enviable in existence. We 
chatted, we sung, the stipulated 
bottle was succeeded by another 
It was past eleven, in short, before 
we parted close to Temple-Bar. 

“ You wonder, perhaps, what our 
dinner party had to do with the sub- 
ject of your question ; you shall hear, 
for I am approaching the singular 
part of my story. 

“ The night was fine, and as I was 
so near to Chesterton’s residence, 
the thought occurred to me, that I 
would call on him, and communicate 
in person the news of my success, 
in which I knew he would be warm- 
ly interested. I knocked at his 
door, but was told he dined that day 
in the west end of the town, and had 
not yet returned. Being, however, by 
this time on terms of tolerable inti- 
macy with his landlady, I told her I 
would step up to his room and wait 
his return. The candles were on 
the table unlighted; the fire in the 
grate burnt briskly, illuminating the 
apartment with a cheerful gleam. 
‘Vou need not light the candles,’ 
said I, ‘ I like to sit by the fire, and 
Chesterton, I have no doubt, will be 
here immediately.’ 

“TI sat down by the fire, watching 
the strange forms and combinations, 
into which the shadows of the chairs, 
easels, and casts, were thrown upon 
the walls and roof. The arm of a 
Hercules, like the mast of some tall 
admiral, would be seen traversing 
the ceiling to clasp the leg of a Ve- 
nus, which seemed swollen to the 

roportions of the Colossus of 
Rhodes 3 while a Montero cap be- 
longing to my friend, suspended on 
the top of the easel, looked on the 
wall like the gigantic helmet in the 
Castle of Otranto. As the fire grew 
lower, and the shadows less distinct, 
I began to pore into the grate, and 
to image forth castles, human forms, 
and chimeras dire from among the 

lowing embers. Sometimesa wild 
ooking head would brighten into 
light in the midst of a dark mass, 
and grin horribly for a moment over 
some castellated mass in the coals; 
then the jaws would quiver and 
drop off, the monstrous nose shrink 


away, a dark film would come over 
the eyes, and the whole changed in- 
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to some rocky scene or gloomy cave, 
through whose cloven arches the 
eye wandered into regions of intense 
light beyond, actoss which little airy 
figures seemed to flit and hover. 
Anon, some slender jet of flame, 
spouting out like a miniature volca- 
no, from some abyss in the coals, 
would leap and play about for a little 
like an ignis fatuus, now flashing 
up, now disappearing, till at last, as 
if an earthquake or firequake had 
followed, the whole crust fell in at 
once, and cave and castle, temple 
and tower, with all their inhabitants, 
sunk and disappeared like the sha- 
dows of a dream. 

“ My amusements being interrupted 
by this catastrophe, I rose and look- 
ed out of the window. The night 
was clear but cold, some stars were 
visible in the zenith, and the thin 
thread of a crescent moon was just 
sinking above Westminster, the dark 
piles of which were faintly visible 
to the west. It was too near to the 
horizon, however, to throw any light 
on the waters of the river, which, 
ebbing with the vetiring tide, rolled 
beneath the window, black and mur- 
muring. Here and there a light 
twinkling through the vague masses 
of shadow to the south, cast its qui- 
vering reflection on the stream. Did 
it indicate the abode of virtuous in- 
dustry toiling late for an honourable 
support, or the haunt of villainy 
and vice ; did it burn by the sick-bed 
of one taking leave of the world, or 
in the study of some midnight stu- 
dent, outwatching the bear, and wast- 
ing life in the hope of future fortune 
or fame ? Who could say? yet my 
eye rested with pleasure on those 
bright and cheering mementos of hu- 
man labours and human existence, 
which sparkled through the sur- 
rounding silence and gloom, like 
those ever-burning cressets, which 
the ancients suspended in their 
tombs, as if to indicate that a bright 
and ethereal spark survived amidst 
the dreary stillness and corruption of 
death. 

“ Methought, asI watched thosetiny 
rays, and while the chimes of St Mar- 
tin’s were striking the third quarter 
past eleven, my eyes rested on some 
dark object which came floating to- 
wards me down the river. It resem- 
bled a boat, but the extreme indis- 
tinctness of the outline, occasioned 
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by the deep shadow in which the 
surface of the river at that point lay, 
prevented me from distinguishing 
what it contained. But as it crossed 
the long flickering line of light, pro- 
duced by one of those lamps on the 
other side, I saw by the momentary 
eclipse of the ray on the water, that 
some object stood erect in the boat 
with an oar in its hand. It did not 
appear to be rowing, but allowed 
the boat to drift, impelled by the 
mere sweep of the retiring tide. It 
came nearer and nearer, and though 
I could not distinguish a single fea- 
ture, lsaw there were many others 
in the boat besides the waterman, 
among whom a low whispering con- 
versation, of which nothing reached 
my ears, appeared to be carried on. 
At last the boat stopped beneath the 
window, the waterman looked up, 
put his fingers to his mouth and 
whistled. ‘The sound echoed loudly 
on the water and died away. 

“ Could I be deceived ? It seemed 
as if behind me—in the very room, 
the signal was repeated faintly, as 
if the person who answered the chal- 
lenge were unable to join his lips 
perfectly, or as if the buccinatory 
muscles of the cheek had not been 
in working condition. The sound 
emitted seemed like a gust of wind 
rushing through an imperfectly clo- 
sed window. My eyes involuntarily 
travelled towards that part of the 
room from which the sound had ap- 
a to come. The fire, refreshed 

y alate supply, had again revived 
sufficiently to enable me to see dis- 
tinctly enough every object in the 
apartment. All was profoundly still. 
In the corner to which I looked, 
stood the lay-figure, still covered 
with its cloth, motionless as a statue. 
It seemed to be precisely in the po- 
sition I had last seen it, with its arms 
a little elevated, though I could not 
distinctly trace through the super- 
incumbent drapery, the precise situ- 
ation of its hand. 1 felt ashamed of 
my momentary weakness; I turned 
again to the window, but the boat on 
the river was gone. 

“ Meantime, the appearance of the 
night had changed. The moon was 
down, the wind blew colder from 
the water, stirring up the fire in fit- 
ful gusts, and some heavy rain-drops 
which pattered upon my face, an- 
nouncing an approaching storm, eb-« 
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liged me to close the window. I 
felt somewhat uneasy at the prospect 
of being detained by the rain, but 
trusting that, from its suddenness, 
it would soon pass over, and that it 
would, in all probability, accelerate 
Chesterton’s return, I drew my chair 
close to the table, and endeavoured 
to amuse myself during the interval 
in the best way I could. ‘I will try my 
hand on an apparition scene myself,’ 
said I—‘ this is the very moment for 
inspiration ;’—so lighting the candles, 
and — a portcrayon and a sheet 
of paper from the adjoining table, I 
brought out the lay-figure from its 
corner, placed it in the attitude I re- 
quired, and began to draw. 

“ It was the very sketch which, a 
little while ago, attracted your at- 
tention. Ihadsucceeded, as | thought, 
pretty fairly in catching the general 
outline, and had begun to mark ina 
little the shadows of the head, when 
twelve began to strike upon the great 
bell of St Paul’s. It seemed to me 
as if at the first stroke the drapery 
of my model was a little agitated, 
but seeing that the wind was roaring 
down the chimney in sudden gusts, 
and filling the room at times with 
smoke, | attributed the movement 
to a passing current of air. Conceive 
my astonishment, however, when, 
as the last stroke still vibrated on 
the tongue of the bell, the figure laid 
aside the white cloth with which it 
was covered, hung it carefully overa 
screen, took down my friend’s Mon- 
tero cap from the top of the easel, 
placed it on its head, and, bowing to 
me with great gravity, as if —— 
zing for being under the necessity 
of interrupting my studies, walked 
slowly out of the door, and disap- 
peared. 

“ I have some difficulty, at this 
distance of time, in recalling to mind 
the precise effect which this singular 
apparition produced upon me; in- 
deed, my sensations at the moment 
must have been blended and con- 
fused, yet, so far as I can remember, 
my feelings were actually more of 
astonishment than of terror. My 
eyes dazzled as the creature rose 
and put on its cap; I sat petrified 
for an instant, while it stalked across 
the room, and I could hear distinct- 
ly the beating of my heart against 
my ribs. But this soon vanished; 
perhaps the wine I had drunk may 
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have steadied my nerves a little, 
perhaps the very suddenness with 
which the whole scene had passed 
before me, left me no time to be fully 
sensible of its terrors. But so it was. 
As I heard the street door close, I 
rose from my chair; an irresistible 
force seemed to impel me forth in 
pursuit of the figure ;—I determined 
to see where this midnight pilgrim- 
age was to end, and seizing my 
hat, which lay beside me on the 
table, 1 hurried down stairs, as if 
under the influence of some over- 
powering dream. 

“ When I reached the street, I 
could just, by the dim light, discern 
the figure as it strode along, about 
twenty yards before me. There was 
nobody moving in the street, save 
the phantom and myself, yet it stole 
cautiously along by the walls, with 
all the retiring modesty of a footpad. 
I was able, however, to trace its pro- 

ess all along by the glance of the 

amps upon the scarlet cap as it 
passed, and a certain rusty and 
creaking sound which accompanied 
its movements, as if the joints did 
not play with all the facility it could 
have wished. 

“It made towards the north, avoid- 
ingthe more publicstreets,and thread- 
ing the by-lanes and dark alleys with 
the dexterity of a hackney coach- 
man. Occasionally some passenger, 
attracted by the uncouth appearance 
of its head-dress, would stare at it 
for a moment as it stalked past him; 
a watchman, as we turned the cor- 
ner of Covent-Garden market, mis- 
led by the strange creaking and rat- 
tling of its limbs, sprung his rattle, 
and began to call out fire; and one 
of the new police of the B Division, 
catching a glimpse of its mask, made 
a blow at it as we plunged into the 
gloomy region of the Seven Dials. 

saw him start, however, and recoil 


with | grins sage when he heard the 


sound which followed the stroke. 
It was exactly as if he had smashed 
a sent of crockery ware in a potter’s 
shop. 

«Meantime, the figure kept on its 
way, still gliding closely by the eaves, 
and now and then eyeing, with a cau- 
tious glance, the occasional passen- 
gers whom we encountered in those 
nameless streets. Once, indeed, I 
eee it may have been 
fancy,—that I saw the creature 
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plunge its hand into the pocket of a 
man, who came reeling along the 
pavement, probably returning from 
some haunt of vice or infamy. But 
it drew it out again immediately, 
shook its head with a melancholy 
gesture, and resumed its way. 

“T had now lost all notion in what 
part of London we were, or in what 
direction we were steering, so dark 
and tempestuous grew the night, so 
intricate and perplexed the alleys 
and courts though which we dived. 
The lamps, with the exception here 
and there of one more sheltered from 
the wind and driving rain, were 
extinguished by the storm. I saw 
enough, however, to perceive that 
we were travelling the lowest haunts 
of depravity, the very ninth circle of 
the London Inferno. The sights and 
sounds were precisely those which 
the gloomy pencil of Dante has ac- 
cumulated, even to the ‘sound of 
hands together smote,’ though here, 
to be sure, they were smote in pugil- 
istic conflict, rather than remorse. 
Often from cellars, which seemed to 
yawn under the pavement, like so 
many entrances to the lower regions, 
would ascend the roar of drunken 
revelry, or obscene song, the most 
fearful execrations from voices, male 
and female, the noise of subterranean 
scuffles, groans, and cries for help; 
while, ever and anon, our path would 
be crossed by some loathsome. vic- 
tim of vice, staggering towards her 
home, or laying her houseless head 
in some doorway or passage for the 
night. I knew not what to make of 
the conduct of my skeleton guide. 
As he passed the door of some of 
those fearful recesses from whence 
the sounds proceeded, he would 
pause, look wistfully down the trap 
stairs which gave access to those 
lower deeps, as if anxious to join 
their inmates, then as if some secret 
and superior force, powerful as the 
New Police itself, impelled him for- 
ward, he set his joints in order, and 
* moved on.’ 

* At length even these sad tokens 
of human existence and crime disap- 
peared. The streets seemed to 
widen, the houses to grow larger. 
Through the heavy rain which still 
fell, I thought I could occasionally 

rceive vacancies in the line of 

ouses, as if we were approaching 
the country. The want of the lamps, 
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however, rendered it impossible for 
me to recognise the spot on which 
we were, At last the roaring of the 
wind in the branches of a tree, 
which seemed to grow close to the 
pavement, convinced me that we 
must have approached the suburbs 
of London. The figure now appear- 
ed to be moving towards one solitary 
lamp a little a-head of us, which, 
like the last lamp of winter, stood 
burning alone, after the extinction 
of its companions. He reached it 
and stopped. When I came within 
a yard or two, I did the same. 

“ At that moment another whistle, 
which seemed the very counterpart 
of what I had heard from the water- 
man on the river, echoed shrilly as if 
by my side. The creature started, 
turned round, and making me a low 
bow as if to thank me for my escort, 
it put into my hands the Montero 
cap, with a gesture expressive of gra- 
titude for the temporary accommo- 
dation it had afforded to its cranium. 
The signal was repeated as if with 
impatience; and putting its hand in 
a significant way round its left ear, 
like a man adjusting his cravat, it 
gave a strange gambol with its legs 
as if commencing a pas seul, and 
disappeared. 

“ A gust of wind coming howling 
from the west, at the same time ex- 
tinguished the lamp, and left me in 
utter darkness. I knew not to which 
side I ought to turn, in order to re- 
gain my lodgings. I could not ven- 
ture to stir from the spot, lest I 
should break my neck over some un- 
known obstruction, or drop ‘ plump 
down, into some of those subter- 
ranean hells I had witnessed in pass- 
ing. To my inexpressible relief, 
however, I saw a light approaching 
from the opposite side. It was the 
watchman. 

“* Where in heaven’s name am I? 
said I, as the watchman, after turn- 
ing the light of his lantern on my 
countenance, and satisfying himself 
that I was no thief but a true man, 
offered to assist me homeward. 
‘ What strange quarter of the town 
is this ?” 

“This? said the watchman; ‘ why, 
this is Tyburn Turnpike, and that 
there stone you see under that lamp, 
as was blown out just as I came up, is 
the old place where the gallows used 
to stand,’ 
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“Tknew not exactly what followed. 
I have an indistinct recollection, as 
if the unnatural state of excitation, 
which had hitherto kept me up, 
failed me at this moment, and I sank 
down without further consciousness. 
When I came to myself, I was lying 
on Chesterton’s bed, the bright beams 
of a morning sun in February were 
beginning to illuminate the apart- 
ment, and in a chair by the fireside, 
I saw my friend reading the Morning 
Post, and waiting coomunely with 
some anxiety for breakfast. I rubbed 
my eyes and sat up. The first thin 
I saw was the Montero cap, place 
as it had been the evening before, on 
the top of the easel, and in the cor- 
ner stood the lay-figure in its usual 
position, looking as innocent as pos- 
sible of its street-walking gambols of 
the preceding night. 

“© My dear fellow,’ said Chester- 
ton, rising and coming up to my bed- 
side, ‘ I am glad to see you have 
come to your senses again. You 
must have been conspicuously drunk 
last night. I was very late in re- 
turning to my lodgings, and when I 
came in then, you were at full 
length on the floor. I could not 
think of sending you home in such 
a parnpests so, without taking off 
your clothes, I put you into bed, and 
you have never opened your eyes 
till this moment,’ 

“ * My clothes,’ said I, ‘ why, they 
must have been wet through with 
the rain of last night.’ 

“¢ Nota stitch of them,’ said Ches- 
terton. ‘ But how, pray, should they 
be wet? Though you moistened your 
clay pretty well, there was no oc- 
casion for moistening your coat 
too.’ 

“It was with some difficulty I could 
bring myself to communicate to 
Chesterton the strange adventure of 
the night; but seeing that he was de- 
termined to set down the whole 
affair to the score of intoxication, 
a point on which I felt a little sore, 
I thought I was bound, in justice to 
myself, to set him right in this parti- 
cular. I began, and he listened at 
first with an incredulous smile, but 
his interest increased as the narra- 
tive proceeded; the smile was suc- 
ceeded by an air of deep attention, 
till at last, as I described the disap. 
pearance of the figure and the spot 
where it happened, he looked at me 
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gravely for some time, and remained 
silent. 

“ «It is singular,’ said he, after a 
ause, ‘singular enough. Yesterday, 
dined with the medical friend from 

whom I procured the skeleton for 


my lay-figure. The conversation 
happening to turn on anatomical 
subjects, I pressed him to tell me 
where he had got it, when at last he 
owned it was the skeleton of a cri- 
minal who had been executed at 
Tyburn many years ago, and which 
had for along time ornamented the 
dissecting room at Grey’s Hospital. 
It had been sold along with some 
other medical preparations, of which 
they happened to have duplicates, 
and had in this way fallen into his 
hands. The coincidence, however, 
with this ghastly dream of yours, 
for such of course it must have been, 
is remarkable enough.’ 

“TI said no more on the subject. I 
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would fain have endeavoured to 
think the whole a dream; but a feel- 
ing of awe and painful recollection 
came over me as I looked at the 
figure, which even the bright and 
sunny morning, and the cheerful 
sights and sounds of day, did not 
enable me to overcome. I have an 
idea that my friend, though he did 
not own it, had something of the 
same feeling; for a few days after- 
wards, when I visited his apartment, 


-I looked in vain for the companion 


of my midnight walk. It was gone, 
and from that day to this I have 
heard no more of the lay-figure. I 
had, in fact, almost forgotten the 
whole phantasmagoria, when that 
unlucky sketch, which, please Hea- 
ven, I shall burn before going to bed, 
recalled the scene to my recollec- 
tion. But the bottle’s out, I see— 
shall we ring for another ?” 





LINES ON A THRUSH CONFINED IN A CAGE NEAR THE SEA, 


BY LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 


Poor solitary—melancholy thing ! 

How heavily droops thy long-unpractised wing— 

Far from the golden-fruited scented woods— 

Far from the chainless joy of founts and floods 

Exiled for ever—from thy haunts of old, 

Where gleamed the leaves from the tree’s ivy-fold, 
Where thy notes pierced the richly-flowering branches— 
Sweet as the tone some breeze-swept harp-string launches 
Upon the ravish’d and bewilder’d ear ! 

But here, disconsolate, joyless, captive ! here 

No golden-fruited woods spread wide around— 

No coloured moss robes royally the ground— 

No violet tufts enrich the passing breeze— 

No tender shadows fall from clustering trees— 

For thee awakes no tone of kindred glee, 

No sweet companion’s answering minstrelsy ! 

Nought but the melancholy-sounding sea, 

The many-cadenced, ever mournful main, 

Thou hearest!—till thy once exulting strain 

Is changed and saddened with a dreamy tone, 

Wild as the sea-shells’ undistinguished moan— 

As though those sea-shells, with vain mysteries fill’d, 
Had fitfully and plaintively instill’d 

Their soul of mournfulness through thy clear lay! 

That thou—the Child of Spring, and Light, and Day, 
Should bear the chain !—Oh, could my hand restore thee 
To that blest haunt where green leaves trembled o’er thee, 
Thou shouldst not, lingering by the cold, cold wave— 


That can but offer thee a welcome 


grave— 


Mourn thy sick heart away !—but once again 
Send through the echoing woods thy rapturous strain, 
Free, and forgetful of the cage and chain ! 
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Your tents are desolate ; pom stately steps, — 
Of all their choral dances have not left 

One trace beside the fountains: your full eup 
Of gladness, and of trembling, each alike 

Is broken: Yet, amidst undying things, 

The mind still keeps your loveliness, and still 
All the fresh glories of the early world 

Hang round you in the spirit’s pictured halls, 
Never to change ! 


INVOCATION. 


As the tired voyager on stormy seas 
Invokes the coming of bright birds from shore, 
To waft him tidings, with the gentler breeze, 
Of dim sweet woods that hear no billows roar : 
So from the depth of days, when Earth yet wore 
Her solemn beauty, and primeval dew, 
I call you, gracious forms! Oh! come, restore 
Awhile that holy freshness, and renew 
Life’s morning dreams. ome with the voice, the lyre, 
Daughters of Judah! with the timbrel rise ! 
Ye of the dark prophetic eastern eyes, 
Imperial in their visionary fire ; 
Oh! steep my soul in that old glorious time, 
When God’s own whisper shook the cedars of your clime! 





INVOCATION CONTINUED. 


AND come, ye faithful! round Messiah seen, 
With a soft harmony of tears and light 
Streaming through all your spiritual mien, 
As in calm clouds of pearly stillness bright 
Showers weave with sunshine, and transpierce their slight 
Ethereal cradle.—From your heart subdue 
All haughty dreams of Power had wing’d their flight, 
And left high place for Martyr-fortitude, 
True Faith, long-suffering Love.—Come to me, come! 
And, as the seas beneath your Master’s tread 
Fell into crystal smoothness, round him spread 
Like the clear pavement of his heavenly home; 
So in your presence, let the Soul’s great deep 
Sink to the gentleness of infant sleep. 


THE SONG OF MIRIAM. 


A sonG for Israel’s God !—Spear, crest, and helm, 
Lay by the billows of the old Red Sea, 

When Miriam’s voice o’er that sepulchral realm 
Sent on the blast a hymn of jubilee ; 


With her lit eye, and long hair floating free, 
Queéen-like she stood, and glorious was the strain, 
Ev’n as instinct with the tempestuous glee 
Of the dark waters, tossing o’er the slain. 


A song for God’s ewn Victory !—Oh, thy lays, 
Bright Poesy! were holy in their birth :— 
How hath it died, thy seraph note of praise, 
In the bewildering melodies of Earth! 
Return from troubling bitter founts; return 
Back to the life-springs of thy native urn! 





| 
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Rura. 


The plume-like swaying of the auburn corn, 
By soft winds to a dreamy motion fann’d, 

Still brings me back thine image—Oh! forlorn, 
Yet not forsaken, Ruth!—I see thee stand 
Lone, midst the gladness of the harvest-band,— 

Lone as a wood-bird on the ocean's foam, 

Fall’n in its weariness. Thy fatherland 

Smiles far away! yet to the Sense of Home, 

That finest, purest, which can recognise 
Home in affection’s glance, for ever true 

Beats thy calm heart; and if thy gentle eyes 
Gleam tremulous through tears, ’tis not to rue 

Those words, immortal in their deep Love’s tone, 

“ Thy people and thy God shall be mine own !” 





Tue Vicit or Rizpan. 


«¢ And Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, took sackcloth, and spread it for her upon the rock, from 
the beginning of harvest, until water dropped upon them out of heaven; and suffered neither the 
birds of the air to rest on them by day, nor the beasts of the field by night.”—2 Sam. xxi. 10. 


Who watches on the mountain with the dead, 
Alone before the awfulness of night ? 

—A Seer awaiting the deep Spirit’s might ? 
A Warrior guarding some dark pass of dread ? 


No, a Jorn Woman !—On her drooping head, 
Once proudly graceful, heavy beats the rain; 

She recks not,—living for the unburied slain, 
Only to scare the vulture from their bed. 


So, night by night, her vigil hath she kept 

With the pale stars, and with the dews hath wept ;— 
Oh! surely some bright Presence from above 

On those wild rocks the lonely one must aid!— 

E’en so; astrengthener through all storm and shade, 
Th’ unconquerable Angel, mightiest Love! 


THE REPLY OF THE SHUNAMITE WOMAN. 
* And she answered, I dwell among mine own people.” —2 Kings, iv. 13. 


“ I dwell among mine own,’—Oh! happy thou! 
Not for the sunny clusters of the vine, 
Nor for the olives on the mountain’s brow ; 
Nor the flocks wandering by the flowery line 
Of streams, that make the green land where they shine 
Laugh to the light of waters :—not for these, 
Nor the soft shadow of ancestral trees, 
Whose kindly whisper floats o’er thee and thine ; 
Oh! not for these I call thee richly blest, 
But for the meekness of thy woman’s breast, 
Where that sweet depth of still contentment lies : 
And for thy holy housetfold love, which clings 
Unto all ancient and familiar things, 
Weaving from each some link for Home’s dear Charities. 
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LYRICS OF THE EAST. 


No. V. 
Dyine Request or A Hinpvu GIRL. 


Keep, dear friends, when I am dead, 
And green moss above my head, 
Cherish with your tender care 

My fond birds and blossoms fair. 
Mother, father, sisters three, 
Cherish them for love of me. 


Azla, for my spotted fawn, 
Gather leaves at early dawn: 
Anasiya, in thy breast, 

Let my playful lorie rest. 
Gently round my lonely bower, 
Train yon Camalata flower. 


Mora, to thy care I leave 

Flowers that shed their sweets at eve, 
And all timid birds that tune 
Melodies beneath the moon. 

Thou, sweet sister, art like them, 
Born the pensive shades to gem. 


Keep, my friends, when I’m no more, 
In your hearts the looks I wore; 

Let my memory haunt these bowers, 
Shrined in birds and fragrant flowers,— 
Mother, sisters, sire, to you 

Amra breathes a last adieu. 


LY MRS GODWIN, 





No. VI. 
Tue Rurinep Fountain. 


Flow on, limpid fountain, though deserts surround thee, 
Thy waters sweet melody have; 

Though the weeds of neglect in their cold arms have bound thee, 
And birds dip their wings in thy wave. 


Thy marble so bright through the dank moss betrayeth 
A gleam of thy destiny gone, 

But the clear wave hath ruin’d the urn where it playeth, 
And still in its glory rolls on. 


It may be, thy music, in ages departed, 
The proud Courts of royalty cheer’d, 

While shapes of the lovely, the brave, the light-hearted, 
All glass’d in thy waters appear’d. 


But now, of the grandeur that was, not a token 
Remains to adorn thy decay ; 

Like a wreath of wan vapour the breeze hath just broken, . 
The vision hath melted away. 


Thou only art spared, even as virtue endureth, 
When pride, wealth, and beauty decline, 

For the life that dwells deep in thy centre ensureth 
A power that for.aye shall-be thine. 


Lone fount of the wilderness! broken and slighted ! 
Thou teem’st with adversity’s lore ! 
Oh! how many like me in thy flow have delighted, 
Whose eyes may behold thee no more! 
VOL, XXXIII. NO. CCVII. 2Q 
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Aberdeen. 


My Grave. 


MY GRAVE. 


Far from the city’s ceaseless hum, 
Hither let my relics come ;— 

Lowly and lonely be my grave, 

Fast by this streamlet’s oozing wave, 
Still to the gentle angler dear, 

And heaven’s fair face reflecting clear. 
No rank luxuriance from the dead 
Draw the green turf above my head, 
But cowslips, here and there, be found, 
Sweet natives of the hallowed ground, 
Diffusing Nature’s incense round! 
Kindly sloping to the sun, 

When his course is nearly run, 

Let it catch his farewell beams, 

Brief and pale, as best beseems; 

But let the melancholy yew 

(Still to the cemetery true) 

Defend it from his noonday ray, 
Debarring visitant so gay ; 

And when the robin’s fitful song 

Is hush’d the darkling boughs among, 
There let the spirit of the wind 

A Heaven-rear’d tabernacle find 

To warble wild a vesper hymn, 

To soothe my shade at twilight dim! 
Seldom let feet of man be there 

Save bending towards the house of prayer ; 
Few human sounds disturb the calm, 
Save words of grace or solemn psalm ! 
Yet would I not my humble tomb 
Should wear an uninviting gloom, 

As if there seem’d to hover near, 

In fancy’s ken, a thing of fear ; 

And view’d with superstitious awe, 
Be duly shunn’d, and scarcely draw 
The sidelong glance of passer by, 

As haunt of sprite with blasting eye ; 
Or noted be by some sad token, 
Bearing a name in whispers spoken ! 
No !—let the thoughtful schoolboy stray 
Far from his giddy mates at play, 

My secret place of rest explore, 
There pore on page of classic lore :-— 
Thither let hoary men of age 

Perform a pensive pilgrimage, 

And think, as o’er my turf they bend, 
It woos them to their welcome end : 
And let the woe-worn wand’ring one, 
Blind to the rays of reason’s sun, 
Thither his weary way incline, 

There catch a gleam of light divine ; 
But, chiefly, let the friend sincere 
There drop atributary tear, 

There pause, in musing mood, and all 
Our bygone hours of bliss recall ; 
Delightful hours ! too fleetly flown! 
By the hear?’s pulses only known! 
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EDMUND BURKE. 


Parr II. 


Tue death of George IL, in 1760, 
closed one of the most successful 
reigns of England. At home, the 
popularity of the Stuarts, first bro- 
ken down on the field of battle, had 
been extinguished on the scaffold; 
abroad, the continental hostilities, 
often threatening the overthrow of 
British influence, had closed in a 
series of encounters which gave the 
last honours to the British military 
name. The capture of Calcutta by 
Clive, in 1757, had laid the founda- 
tions of an empire in India. The 
successes of Amherst and Johnson 
at Crown-Point and Niagara, follow- 
ed by the capture of Quebec in 1759, 
had completed the conquest of Ca- 
nada, and laid, in a country almost 
boundless, the foundations of a wes- 
tern empire. To complete the pic- 
ture of triumph, the victory of Hawke 
in Quiberon Bay, had destroyed the 
chief fleet of France within sight of her 
own shore. In the midst of all those 
prospects of national prosperity, the 
old King suddenly died, at the age of 
seventy-seven, after a reign of thirty- 
three years. The King’s character 
had been fitted for the time. He 
was a firm, temperate, and sincere 
man, steady to the possession of his 
power, but unambitious of its in- 
crease; not forgetting his natural 
ties to the place of his birth, but ho- 
nest to the obligations of his throne, 
—attached to Hanover, but proud of 
England. History has now passed 
sentence upon him, and it will not 
be reversed by time. “ On whatever 
side,” says a narrator of his reign, 
“we look upon the character of 
George II., we shall find ample mat- 
ter for just and unsuspected praise. 
None of his predecessors enjoyed 
longer felicity. His subjects were 
still improving under him in com- 
merce and arts; and his own econo- 
my set a prudent example to the na- 
tion, which, however, they did not 
follow. He was in temper sudden 
and violent; but this, though it in- 
fluenced his private conduct, made 
no change in his public, which was 
generally guided by reason. He 
was plain and direct in his inten- 


tions, true to his word, steady in his 
favour and protection to his public 
servants, not parting with his Mini- 
sters till compelled by the force of 
faction.” If to this we add, that, 
through his whole life, he appeared 
to live for the cultivation rather of 
useful public virtues than of splen- 
did ones, we shall have a character 
which might well and worthily sus- 
tain the functions of British royalty. 
He might not attract popular admi- 
ration, nor be a pillow for personal 
friendship to repose on. He might 
be neither an Alfred nor a Charles 
Il. But he might, and did, conduct 
manfully, with integrity, and in the 
spirit of the Canetitedion,« constitu- 
tional empire. The great Minister 
of his latter day was Lord Chatham 
—a splendid innovation on the rou- 
tine of ministry. A new political 
star, which had shet down to give 
new energy to the state, and throw 
sudden brightness over the decaying 
system of the Newcastle Administra- 
tion. Chatham was the Premier on 
the accession of George III. ; but his 
power was not of a nature to last. 
His personal haughtiness had grown 
by success until it alienated his 
friends, and, finally, estranged his 
sovereign. A division in the Cabi- 
net on the question of a Spanish 
war, shewed him that his dictator- 
ship was at an end, and arrogantly, 
to be less than the embodied minis- 
try, he threw up the seals. His suc- 
cessor, Lord Bute, was overthrown 
in his turn by three causes, each of 
which at other times would have led 
the way to fortune,—the favour of 
his King, the favouritism of the King’s 
mother, and his being a Scotsman, 
The rapid succession of ministerial 
changes which, subsequently, for 
some years left England with but 
the name of a government, had the 
disastrous effect of teaching the 
people to look with scorn upon mi- 
nisterial ambition. When public men 
trafficked alternately with the neces- 
sities of the King and the passions of 
the people, the nation soon learned 
to consider office as a trade. All 
revolutions are tests of character; 
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but a perpetual revolution, in the 
shape of official changes, the hourly 
rise and fall of public men, the vio- 
lent professions of this day contrast- 
ed with the violent abjurations of 
the next, the lofty pledges followed 
by the abject compliances, the claims 
of the reigning Ministers to confi- 
dence mingled with the complaints 
of the fallen Ministers of treachery, 
rapidly turned the people into judges 
of all public men, erected a tribunal 
of state offences in every street, and 
summoning the multitude to a juris- 
diction to which their reason was 
incompetent, left Government at the 
mercy of their prejudices. The ge- 
neral result was, to degrade all pub- 
lic servants in the national eye; but 
the immediate was, to shake the su- 
premacy of the great families in the 
overnment of the country. Chatham 
imself had been an intruder on the 
proud aristocracy of the Cabinet. 
But wherever his banner waved, vic- 
tory must have sat upon it; his ex- 
traordinary powers were not made 
to be repulsed by their frigid forms. 
He could not enter by the gate, but 
he boldly scaled the walls, and made 
himself master of the citadel. The 
King, whom he could not conciliate, 
he kept in awe; and the Ministry, 
whom he could not coerce, he held 
in obedience by the popular voice, 
which followed all his enterprises, 
But in his fall he completely drew 
down with him the veil which had 
hitherto covered the ministerial 
weakness of the great families. 
They struggled long to regain their 
ancient right to dispose of the Cabi- 
net; but the struggle constantly be- 
came more unsuccessful; until the 
still greater son of that great man 
who had first broke in upon their 
privilege of possession, finished the 
contest, by throwing open govern- 
ment to men of all ranks, and making 
public ability the ground of official 
distinction. — 

-Yet no maxim is more unquestion- 
able, than that all change in the old 
ee of a country is hazardous. 

othing could seem more pregnant 
with good than the dismissal of anti- 
quated feebleness for young vigour ; 
nothing more suited to infuse a new 
wisdom in the national councils than 
the extinction of those obsolete pre- 
judices, which found their protec- 
tion only in wealth, and referred for 


Edmund Burke. 
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political virtue only to the rolls of 
the Heralds’ College; nothing more 
just, natural, or congenial to the im- 
proving intelligence of the empire, 
than that some of that vast harvest 
of ability and knowledge, which was 
hourly growing up with the growing 
influence of the middle orders, 
should be gathered for the public 
use; that the hourly opening mine of 
public genius should be worked for 
the benefit of the high concerns of 
empire. 

All would have been fortunate if 
the operation could have stopped 
here. But the almost immediate re- 
sult of abolishing this patent of the 
great families, was to create a new 
and singularly hazardous influence 
in the State. The high aristocrats, 
stiff with the privileges of genera- 
tions, suddenly assumed the fiexibi- 
lity of popular canvass. The popu- 
lace in their turn hailed their new 
allies, and rejoiced in their familiar- 
ity with the Peerage. The extremes 
of society met. The old Court suit, 
with all its royal embroidery, was 
thrown off for the costume of the 
club and the coffeehouse; the con- 
test for power was adjourned from 
the Cabinet to the streets; and the 


-men who would have frowned down, 


with hereditary haughtiness, the 
slightest approach of the order im- 
mediately below themselves, how- 
ever graced by learning and genius, 
sprang down at once to the lowest 
grade, and bound themselves to the 
populace by a bond which will never 
be dissolved, but in their own ruin. 
On this overthrow of the ancient pa- 
tentees of power, Burke was led to 
write his famous pamphlet, entitled 
“ Thoughts on the Cause of the Pre- 
sent Discontents.” The public cla- 
mours which assailed Lord North’s 
Ministry, had grown at this period 
(1770) to a height which threatened 
dangerous tumult. Burke, the friend 
and follower of Lord Rockingham, 
and involved in his exclusion, natu- 
rally imputed a large share of the 
clamour to the loss of his ministerial 
councils. But it is the characteristic 
and the value of his writings, that 
the particular topic always expands 
into the general instruction, and that 
even out of the barrenness of an 
eulogy on Lord Rockingham, he 
could raise maxims for the wisdom 
of mankind, He thus. describes the 
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origin of the aristocratic caste in 
statesmanship : 

“ At the Revolution, the Crown, 
deprived, for the ends of the Revo- 
lution itself, of many prerogatives, 
was found too weak to struggle 
against all the difficulties which 
pressed on so new and unsetiled a 
Government. The Court was obliged 
to delegate a part of its powers to 
men of such interest as could sup- 
port, and of such fidelity as would 
adhere to, its establishment. This 
connexion, necessary at first, conti- 
nued long after convenient, and, pro- 
perly conducted, might indeed, in all 
situations, be an useful instrument 
of Government. At the same time, 
through the intervention of men of 
popular weight and character, the 

eople possessed a security for their 
just proportion of importance in the 
State.” 

Having accounted for the rise of 
the aristocracy to power, he accounts 
for their fall. In this statement, his 
pencil is dipt in Rockinghamcolours: 
but those colours were pure, and the 
outline is admirably true. He tells 
us, that when the Court felt itself 
beginning to grow strong, it began 
also to feel the irksomeness of de- 
pendence on its Ministers, and re- 
solved to deal with more complying 
Cabinets. “The greatest weight of 
popular opinion and party connexion 
was then with the Duke of Newcastle 
and Mr Pitt. Neither of these held 
his importance by the new tenure of 
the Court; they were not, therefore, 
thought to be so proper as others for 
the services which were required by 
that tenure. It happened, very fa- 
vourably for the new system, that 
under a forced coalition there rank- 
Jed an incurable alienation and dis- 
gust between the parties which com- 
posed the administration. Mr Pitt 
was first attacked. Not satisfied with 
removing him from power, they en- 
deavoured by various artifices to 
ruin his character. The other party 
seemed rather pleased to get rid of 
80 oppressive a support, not percei- 
ving that their own fall was prepa- 
red by his, and involved in it. Many 
other reasons prevented them from 
daring to look their true situation in 
thefacn * * * * * * The 
power of Mr Pitt was vast and me- 
tited, but it was_in a great degree 
personal, and therefore transient. 
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The power of the great aristocratic 
families was rooted in the country. 
With a good deal Jess of popularity, 
they possessed a far more natural 
and fixed influence. Long possession 
of government, vast property, obli- 
gations of favours given and recei- 
ved, connexion of office, ties of blood, 
of alliance, of friendship, the name 
of Whig, dear to the majority of the 
people, the zeal, early begun and 
steadily continued, to the royal fa- 
mily, all these together formed a 
body of power in the nation.” 

Inconsistency is the favourite to- 
pic of the libellers of Burke. But 
the language which he held in this 
pamphlet is the language which he 
breathed from his expiring tongue; 
sacred honour for established insti- 
tutions, hatred of worthless change, 
just respect for the natural influence 
of rank, birth, and property. The 
change was not in the writer, but in 
the men. The French Revolution 
was the boundary-line between the 
aristocrat of his first day and his last, 
the gulf which whoever passed left 
his former robes on the edge, and 
came out naked. He as powerfully 
asserts the superior claim of the first 
class of the nation to govern the 
State in 1770, as he asserted it in the 
full fury and tempest of 1793. 

“ One of the principal topics,” he 
observes, “ of the new school, is a 
terror of the growth of an aristocra- 
tic power, prejudicial to the rights 
of the Crown; and the balance of 
the Constitution. It is true, that the 
Peers have a great influence in the 
kingdom, and in every part of the 
public concerns. While they are 
men of property, it is impossible to 
prevent it, except by such means as. 
must ——- all property from its 
natural operation,—an event not 
easily to be compassed, while pro- 
perty is power; nor by any means 
to be wished, while the least notion 
exists of the method by which the spi- 
rit of liberty acts, and of the means 
by which it is preserved. If any par- 
ticular Peers, by their uniform, up- 
right, constitutional conduct, by their 
public and their private virtues, have 
acquired an influence in the coun- 
try, the people, on whose favour that 
influence depends, will never be 
duped into an opinion, that such 
greatness in a Peer is the despotism 
of a aristocracy, when they know 
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and feel it to be the pledge of their 
own importance. 

“1 am no friend to aristocracy, in 
the sense, at least, in which that word 
is usually understood. If it were 
not a bad habit to moot cases on the 
supposed ruin of the Constitution, I 
should be free to declare, that, if it 
must perish, I should rather, by far, 
see it resolved into any other form, 
than lost in that austere and inso- 
lent domination. But whatever my 
dislikes are, my fears are not from 
that quarter.” 

It is clear, that in this passage, the 
writer alludes to an aristocracy as- 
suming the sole functions of Govern- 
ment,—notan English, buta Venetian 
aristocracy,—an oligarchy at once 
shielding itself from responsibility 
by its numbers, and overawing the 

eople by its dark and sullen vio- 
ence. The power to which he al- 
ludes as the object of dread, is that 
of a faction behind the throne. It is 
equally clear, that even Burke’s wis- 
dom mistook the true hazard of 
the Constitution, that in contempla- 
ting the power of an intriguing Court, 
he overlooked the tyranny of an irre- 
sponsible populace ; that in guarding 
the Constitutional tree from the 
southern, sickly breezes of Court 
patronage, he forgot the hurricane 
that would shatter and root it out of 
the ground. But even his sagacity 
may be forgiven for being unable to 
anticipate the horrors of revolution- 
ary rage. It is to the honour of his 
humanity that he was yet to learn the 
depths of the popular heart, when 
convulsed and laid open by the sense 
of uncontrollable power; the ter- 
rible deposits of the revolutionary 
volcano, when once shaken and kin- 
dled into flame. 

It is also to be remembered, that 
during this entire discussion, the 
question is not of Whigs or Tories, 
according to their later qualities. In 
Burke’s early day, the Whigs were 
but another name for the landed in- 
terest, for the great body of family 
and fortune of the country; the 
habitual Ministers of the Crown, and 
claiming to be all but the hereditary 
governors of the empire; but little 
connected with any inferior class of 
the State, and scarcely recognising 
the existence of the populace ; hold- 
ing the highest doctrines on the sub- 
ject of allegiance, priestly autho- 
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rity and national subordination ; and 
no more dreaming of an appeal to 
the multitude for the support of 
their measures, than they would have 
dreamt of allying them with their 
blood ; a genuine English aristocra- 
cy, doubtless bearing somewhat of 
the disqualifications produced by 
time upon all things human, per- 
haps too proud to be easily acces- 
sible to the public feelings, too fully 
satisfied with their ancient posses- 
sion of prosperity to think, that while 
all went well with the Peerage, the 
nation could suffer any serious evil ; 
and too fond of the silk and ermine 
of their state to be prepared to cast 
them off, and grapple with those new 
public difficulties which new times 
were bringing on, and which de- 
manded the whole unembarrassed 
muscle and activity of the man, 
Still, in that class, there was a great 
safeguard for the Crown and the 
people; a nobleness more of mind 
than even of rank; an embodying of 
grave manliness, and generous and 
pure principle, derived from an early 
superiority to the motives and habits 
which the common exigencies of 
things sometimes impose on men 
struggling through the obscurer ways 
of life; a patrician dignity, which 
spread from the manners tothe mind, 
and if it did not give full security 
against the assumption of a power 
beyond their right, yet prevented all 
the meaner abuses of the functions 
of government, all personal and petty 
tyranny, all the baser tamperings 
with popular corruption, and all the 
ignoble jealousy, livid rancour, and 
bloodthirsty persecution of power 
suddenly consigned to the hands of 
the multitude. 

In adverting to the remedies pro- 
posed for the renovation of the 
State, he touches upon the two 
grand expedients, which are now 
received with such cheers, Triennial 
Parliaments, and the exclusion of 
every man holding office, from Par- 
liament. His language on those 
heating topics, shews how maturely 
he had formed his earliest political 
impressions. 

“If I wrote merely to please the 
popular palate, it would indeed be 
as little troublesome to me as to an- 
other, to extol those remedies so fa- 
mous in speculation; but to which 
their greatest admirers have never 
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attempted seriously to resort in prac- 


tice. I confess, then, I have no sort 
of reliance upon either a Triennial 
Parliament, or a Place Bill. With 
regard to the former, perhaps it 
might rather serve to counteract 
than to promote the ends that are 
promoted by it. To say nothing of 
the horrible disorders among the 
people attending frequent elections, 
I should be fearful of committing, 
every three years, the independent 
gentlemen of the country in a con- 
test with the Treasury. It is easy to 
see which of the parties would be 
ruined first. Whoever has taken a 
careful view of public proceedings, 
so as to ground his speculations on 
his experience, must have observed 
how prodigiously greater the power 
of Ministry is in the first and last 
Session of a Parliament, than it is in 
the intermediate periods, when mem- 
bers sit a little firm in their seats. 
The evil complained of, if it exists in 
the present state of things, would 
hardly be removed by a triennial 
Parliament ; for, unless the influence 
of Government in elections can be 
entirely taken away, the more fre- 
quently they return, the more they 
will harass private independence ; 
the more generally will men be com- 
pelled to fly to the settled, systema- 
tic influence of Government, and to 
the resources of a boundless civil list. 
Certainly something may be done, 
and ought to be done, towards less- 
ening that influence in elections. 
* * * * #, But nothing can so 
perfectly remove the evil, as not to 
render such contentions, too fre- 
quently repeated, utterly ruinous, 
first to independence of fortune, and 
then to independence of spirit. With 
great truth, [ may aver, that I never 
remember to have talked on this 
subject with any man much conver- 
sant with public business, who con- 
sidered short Parliaments as a real 
improvement of the Constitution.” 
He next examines the merits of a 
Place Bill, a measure which unques- 
tionably will be one of the favourite 
proposals, at the first convenient 
season, of that extravagantand angry 
faction, which, making its way into 
public influence, through the late 
changes of Government, and follow- 
ing the neweMinistry in their march 
over the ruins of the rival Admini- 
stration, are now turning, knife in 
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’ 
hand, upon that Ministry, and sum- 
moning the populace to a general 
assault of the last bulwarks of the 
Constitution. 

“ The next remedy,” says he, “ is 
a Place Bill. The same principle 
guides in both; I mean, that is en- 
tertained by many, of the infallibili- 
ty of laws and regulations in the cure 
of public distempers. Without be- 
ing as unreasonably doubtful, as 
many are unwisely confident, I will 
only say, that this also is a matter 
very well worthy of serious and 
mature reflection. It is not easy to 
foresee, what the effect would be, of 
disconnecting with Parliament the 
greater part of those who hold civil 
employments, and of such mighty 
and important bodies as the military 
and naval establishments, It were 
better, perhaps, that they should 
have a corrupt interest in the forms 
of the Constitution, than that they 
should have none at ali, This is a 
question altogether different from 
the disqualification of a particular 
description of revenue officers from 
seats in Parliament, or, perhaps, of 
all the lower sorts of them from 
votes in elections. In the former 
case, only the few are affected; in 
the latter, only the inconsiderable. 
But a great official, a great profes- 
sional, a great military and naval in- 
terest, all necessarily comprehending 
many people of the first weight, 
ability, wealth, and spirit, has been 
—— formed in the kingdom. 

hose new interests must be let into 
a share of representation; else pos- 
sibly they may be inclined to de- 
stroy those institutions of which 
they are not permitted to partake. 
* * * * * Tt is no inconsiderable 
part of wisdom, to know how much 
of an evil ought to be tolerated ; lest 
by attempting a degree of purity im- 
practicable in degenerate times and 
manners, instead of cutting off the 
subsisting ill practices, new corru 
tions might be produced, for the 
concealment and security of the old. 
It were better, undoubtedly, that no 
influence at all should affect the 
mind of a member of Parliament. 
But, of all modes of influence, in 
my opinion, a place under the Go- 
vernment is the least disgraceful 
to the man who holds it, and by far 
the most safe to the country, I 
would not shut out that sort of in- 
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fluence which is open and visible, 
which is connected with the dignity 
and the service of the State; when 
it is not in my power to prevent the 
influence of contracts, of subscrip- 
tions, of direct bribery, and of those 
innumerable methods of clandestine 
corruption, which are abundantly in 
the hands of the Court,and which will 
be applied, so long as the means of 
corruption, and the disposition to be 
corrupted, have existence among us. 
Our Constitution stands on a nice 
equipoise, with steep precipices and 
deep waters upon all sides of it. In 
removing it from a dangerous lean- 
ing towards one side, there may be 
a risk of oversetting it on the other. 
Every project of a material change 
in a Government so complicated as 
ours, combined at the same time 
with external circumstances still 
more complicated, is a matter full of 
difficulties, in which a considerate 
man will not be too ready to decide, 
a prudent man too ready to under- 
take, or an honest man too ready to 
promise.” 

The rashness of the Ministry had 
at length involved them in general 
quarrel, — quarrel with America, 
quarrel with foreign Powers, and 
quarrel at home. Wilkes, the printers 
who published the debates in Par- 
liament, and the Mayor and Alder- 
men who were imprisoned fer re- 
sisting the authority of the House 
of Commbns, were the civil antago- 
nists. In every conflict with them, 
the Ministry were worsted. Burke 
took a vigorous share in those per- 
petual debates, and he made con- 
tinual progress in the public admi- 
ration. His speaking was a style 
totally new to the House and the na- 
tion. But two eminent orators had 
appeared in Parliament foracentury : 
Bolingbroke, rich, dexterous, and flu- 
ent, the prince of rhetoricians : Chat- 
ham, condensed, pointed,and brilliant, 
irregular in his conceptions, and un- 
equal in his efforts; but when he 
put forth his strength, striking with 
prodigious power, the weight, di- 
rectness, and fire of a thunderbolt. 
But, like the thunderbolt, his elo- 
quence was generated by the storm, 
and fit only for the storm. Burke’s 
larger scholarship and finer philoso- 
phy produced an eloquence not less 
fluent than the one, or less vivid 
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than the other; but still more cheer- 
ing, magnificent, and fruitful of 
noble thoughts and generous pur- 


poses. When he spoke, he seemed 
to be speaking, not for the time, but 
for the benefit of centuries to come; 
less for the triumph of his party, 
than for the wellbeing of the human 
race. All his speeches are profound 
wisdom administering to daily prac- 
tice. The House, perpetually as- 
tonished by the opulent variety of 
his knowledge, by his sudden illus- 
trations, gathered from every art and 
science, by the living splendours 
which he caught from every region 
of human research, and flashed upon 
the subject of debate, were yet more 
astonished by the practical tendency 
of the finest efforts of his imagination. 
The broadest expansion of his wings 
was never suffered to whirl him be- 
yond the visible diurnal sphere. His 
simplest purpose was kept steadily 
in view. He might luxuriate and 
sport his powers in the realm of 
brilliant abstraction for a time, but 
his eye never wandered ; he struck 
down instantly upon the point—and 
at once dazzled, delighted, and con- 
vinced. It had been said that, under 
Walpole’s Ministry, the debates were 
worthy only of a club of Dutch bur- 
gomasters ; Burke brought back the 
spirit, which should never have de- 
parted from an assembly of freemen. 
He gave the debates at once Attic 
elegance, and Attic vigour. Other 
times and other mer? followed. Vio- 
lent faction disturbed the tastes of 
national debate. The fierceness of 
civil struggle, and the terrors of a 
war which threatened to overwhelm 
the empire, at length indisposed men 
to oratory. Pitt and Fox became 
the arbiters of the House., The sim- 
plicity of their style was more con- 
genial to the severe and trying time, 
than the lavish grandeur and poetic 
magnificence of Burke. But his tri- 
umph has returned. The speeches 
of the great Minister and his great 
rival have gone down with them 
to the tomb. Burke’s have assumed 
ouly a loftier character in the esti- 
mation of all men since his death. 
They are the study of every mind 
that thirsts to drink pure political 
wisdom from one of its highest hu- 
man sources. Their spring has not 
sunk into the grave; fed by nature 
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and genius, it will be fresh, clear, 
and healthful, until the last ages of 
the national mind. 

The fall of the Rockingham Minis- 
try had displaced Burke; it had 


done more. With his delicacy of 
taking office, under the slightest pre- 
sumption of a change of principle, it 
had nearly disqualified him from 
public service. But in this interval 
he possessed all the substantial gra- 
tifications of life. His seat in Par- 
liament gave him the opportunity of 
exertion suitable to his studies. In 
general society, he was one of the 
leaders of all that was intellectual. 
His almost boundless information, 
his well-regulated wit, and his fine 
and peculiar mastery of all that was 
raceful or vigorous in the English 
anguage, gave him a superiority in 
conversation, which was rendered 
still more pleasing by the uniform 
kindness, simplicity, and good-hu- 
mour of his manners. In his domes- 
tic life he was fortunate. His wife 
was an estimable woman, strongly 
attached to him, and proud of his 
fame. His two brothers were ami- 
able and intelligent men, united with 
him in close friendship, and whom 
he hoped yet to advance to fortune. 
He had purchased with his paternal 
property, and by a sum raised on 
mortgage, which Lord Rockingham 
advanced, Gregories, a house with 
some land, in the neighbourhood of 
Beaconsfield. There he farmed, read, 
and wrote. In London, from which 
his house was but twenty-four miles 
distant, he mingled with the highest 
circles of active life, enjoyed all the 
concentrated animation and ability of 
the accomplished and opulent; and 
in Parliament continually indulged 
his genius, and enlarged his fame by 
an oratory, which, in its peculiar 
spirit, has never found a superior. 

It has been remarked as a charac- 
teristic of all eminent minds, that 
whatever pursuit they adopt, they 
adopt it with peculiar vigour. Burke, 
at all times attached to a country 
life, was a farmer in the intervals of 
his labours as a statesman, and he 
gave himself up to his crops with a 
diligence that would have done ho- 
nour to a man who had never strayed 
beyond the farm-yard. In one of 
his letters to an Irish friend, about 
1771, lie thus mentions his successes 
at the plough-tail :— We have had 
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the most rainy and stormy season 
that has been known. I have got my 
wheat into the ground better than 
some others; that is, about four- 
and-twenty acres. I purposed ha- 
ving about ten more; but, consider- 
ing the season, this is tolerable.” He 
then preceeds to a detail of his ex- 
ploits in the production of bacon; 
enquires to what weight hogs are 
capable of being fed in Ireland, and 
anticipates victory in giving the 
weight of his own; discusses the 
market-prices of things, and explains 
a new project of sowing peas, which 
is to save a fallow, and of course 
make a handsome return to the pro- 
jector, &c. But he soon returned to 
more congenial occupations, and was 
seen in Parliament, standing forth 
the champion of common sense and 
the institutions of the State. His 
love of political quiet, his adherence 
to established order, and his prophe- 
tic fears of the change that might be 
wrought upon the spirit of the con- 
stitution, by rashly tampering even 
with any of its externals, were not 
the late prejudices of his political 
life, but the original principles of his 
moral understanding. On a peti- 
tion, so early as 1772, from 250 
Clergy of the Establishment against 
subscription to the Articles, he re- 
sisted the opinion of nearly the whole 
of his friends, and spoke directly 
against the point of petition. “Ican 
comprehend,” was the substance of 
his speech, “ how men may decline 
entering a church where they are to 
be bound by a declaration of their 
opinions. Well, then, let them not 
enter it. But, if it is important that 
a church should have any settled opi- 
nions at all—and who shall deny this? 
—it is surely important that those 
opinions should be distinctly decla- 
red, and not less important that the 
ministers and teachers of that church 
should be faithful transmitters of its 
tenets, otherwise the church may be 
paying an enemy, and the people 
may be listening to a renegade. But 
while the petitioners profess to be- 
long to the Establishment, and profit 
by it, no hardship can be implied in 
requiring some common bond of 
agreement, such as the subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, for the 
fidelity, the union, and the obedience 
of its members.” 

But every trait that private life 
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developed in this admirable mind, 
bore the same stamp of habitual 
value for the common sense of human 
nature. His principle was a consi- 
derate respect for the customs of 
general life, and a persuasion that 
Time, their founder, was a wiser 
guide than Innovation, their over- 
thrower. Burke’s humanity had en- 
cumbered him with Barry, after- 
wards the well-known and eccentric 
painter. He had sent him to take 
the range of the Italian schools, and 
from 1765 to 1770 supported him 
nearly at his sole expense. Barry 
was the most impracticable of men. 
He possessed some vigour of con- 
ception in his art, but unfortunate- 
ly prepared himself for perpetual 
failure by a perpetual miscalculation 
of his powers. He revenged his 
failure with the public, by contempt 
for the public taste, and cheered his 
arrogance, on the very verge of ruin, 
by pronouncing that the success of 
his contemporaries was the result of 
intrigue. His vanity and stubborn- 
ness at length totally alienated him 
from the good offices of his profes- 
sion; his determined neglect of ap- 
pearances, and intentional roughness 
of manner, repelled all higher patro- 
nage; and gradually exiling himself 
from the society in which his talents 
might have given him a place, and 
abandoning the opportunies of the 

rofession by which he was to live, 

e shrank into wolfish solitude. He 
still lingered out some bitter years ; 
furious at being taken at his word ; 
furious at being suffered to relinquish 
the world, which he affected to de- 
es and furious at the profession- 
al neglect which he professed to 
value as the stamp of his superiority. 
Burke’s generous friendship adhered 
to him to the last, supplying his 
wants, though often exposed to 
slights, and through good report and 
evil report, sheltering the remnants 
of his fame. Barry died at last, worn 
out by a perpetual struggle against 
the calamities which he summoned 
for his own undoing, crushed by the 
weight of evils which he had pulled 
down upon his own head. He had 
lived in projects, and in projects he 
died; leaving vo memorial of his 
powers, but the frescoes on the walls 
of the Society of Arts, a fatal proof 
of the extravagance that mingled 
with his most fortunate conceptions ; 
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dreaming of unattainable triumphs, 
and longing but for another year to 
throw all living excellence into 
eclipse, and sit down by the side of 
Michael Angelo. 

Burke corresponded with this un- 
fortunate man, while he was making 
the tour of the Italian galleries ; and 
his letters are admirable models al- 
ternately of criticism and conduct. 

In one of these he says, “ With re- 
gard to your studies, you know, my 
dear Barry, my opinion. I do not 
choose to lecture you to death ; but, 
to say all 1 can in a few words, it 
will not do for a man qualified like 
you, to be a connoisseur and a 
sketcher. You must be an artist ; 
and this you cannot be, but by draw- 
ing with the last degree of noble cor- 
rectness. Until you can draw beauty, 
with the last degree of truth and pre- 
cision, you will not consider yourself 
possessed of that faculty. This power 
will not hinder you from passing to 
the ‘ great style’ when you please, if 
your character should, as | imagine 
it will, lead you to that style in pre- 
ference to the other. But no man 
can draw perfectly, who cannot draw 
beauty. My dear Barry, I repeat it 
again and again, leave off sketching. 
Whatever you do, finish it.” 

He next attempts to warn this un- 
manageable painter, of the idle habit 
of attempting every thing at once. 

“ At Rome, youare, I suppose, ever 
still so much agitated by the profu- 
sion of fine things on every side of 
you, that you have hardly had time 
to sit down to methodical and regular 
study. When you do, you will cer- 
tainly select the dest parts of the best 
things, and attach yourself to them 
wholly. Permit me, once more to 
wish you, in the beginning, at least, 
to contract the circle of your studies. 
The extent and rapidity of your mind 
carries you to too great a diversity 
of things, and to the completion of a 
whole before you are quite master 
of the parts, in a degree equal to the 
dignity of your ideas. This disposi- 
tion arises from a generous impa- 
tience, which is a fault almost cha- 
racteristic of great genius. But it is 
a fault nevertheless.” 

He still insists with the zeal of a 
friend, and the feelings of a true 
judge of the art, upon the necessity 
of first acquiring perfection in draw- 
ing. Barry, had, doubtless, in his 
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vague style, talked of composing all 
kinds of subjects. To temper this 
vanity of the idler, Burke gives him 
the advice which would have formed 
the artist. “I confess, lam not much 
desirous of your composing many 
pieces, for some time at least; com- 
position I do not value near so 
highly as in general. 1 know none 
who attempt, who thus do not suc- 
ceed tolerably in that part. But that 
exquisite, masterly drawing, which 
is the glory of the great school where 
you are, has failen to the lot of very 
few, perhaps to none of the present 
age, in its highest perfection. If I 
were to indulge a conjecture, I 
should attribute all that is called 
greatness of style and manner of 
drawing to this exact knowledge of 
the parts of the human body, of 
anatomy and perspective. For, by 
knowing exactly and _ habitually, 
without the labour of particular and 
occasional thinking, what was to be 
done in every figure they designed, 
they naturally attained a freedom 
and spirit of outline ; because they 
could be daring without being ab- 
surd. Whereas ignorance, if it be 
cautious, is poor and timid; if bold, 
it is only blindly presumptuous. This 
minute and thorough knowledge of 
anatomy, and practical as well as 
theoretical perspective, by which I 
mean to include foreshortening, is 
all the effect of labour and use in 
particular studies, and not in general 
compositions.” 

Barry, it appears, had fallen into 
the habit of charging the ill success 
of his art on the contrivances of the 
picture-dealers, an old and a suffi- 
ciently childish topic with all artists 
whoare destined to obscurity. Burke, 
with his usual calmness of view, 
pointed out the weakness of this 
perpetual tirade. 

“You have given a strong, and I 
fancy, a very faithful, picture of the 
dealers in taste with you. Itis very 
right that you should know and re- 
mark their little arts; but, as fraud 
will intermeddle in every transaction 
of life, where we cannot oppose our- 
selves to it with effect, it is by no 
means our duty or our interest, to 
make ourselves uneasy, or to multi- 
ply enemies on account of it. In 
particular, you may be assured, that 
the traffic in antiquity, and all the 
enthusiasm, folly, or fraud that may 
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be in it, never did, and never can, 
hurt themeritof living artists. Quite 
the contrary, in my opinion. For I 
have ever observed, that whatever it 
be that turns the minds of men to 
any thing relative to the arts, even 
the most remotely so, brings artists 
more and more into credit and re- 
pute. And though, now and then, 
the mere broker and dealer in such 
things runs away with a great deal 
of the profit, yet, in the end, ingeni- 
ous men will find themselves gainers 
by the dispositions which are nou- 
rished and cherished in the world by 
such pursuits.” 

The advice was thrown away. 
Barry’s ill-manners and discontented 
spirit had soon brought him into col- 
lision with the artists and persons 
connected with the arts in Rome. 
Of this he complained to Burke, but 
seems to have intimated that his ac- 
quirements would be benefited in 
consequence, probably by the seclu- 
sion which he thus brought upon 
himself. Burke’s letter is incompa- 
rable, as a manual of general advice 
to all who must mix among mankind. 
To the fanciful or the fastidious,—to 
those who weakly think themselves 
above their circle, or bitterly con- 
ceive that the neglect of their circle 
is to be averted only by hostility, and 
more peculiarly to all ranks of those 
irritable races, whose life must be a 
perpetual run under the fire of cri- 
ticism. The motto of this fine docu- 
ment ought to be, “ Nocturna ver- 
sate manu, versate diurna.” 

“ Until*very lately, I had never 
heard any thing of your proceedings 
from others; and when | did, it was 
much less than I had known from 
yourself ;—that you had been upon 
ill terms with the artists and virtu- 
osi in Rome, without much mention 
of cause or consequence. If you 
have improved those unfortunate 
quarrels to your advancement in 
your art, you have turned a very 
disagreeable circumstance to a very 
capital advantage. However youmay 
have succeeded in this uncommon 
attempt, permit me to suggest to 
you, with that friendly liberty which 
you have always had the goodness to 
bear from me, that you cannot pos- 
sibly always have the same success, 
with regard to either your fortune or 
your reputation. Depend u it, 
that you will find the same competi- 
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tions, the same jealousies, the same 
arts and cabals, the same emulations 
of interest and fame, and the same 
agitations and passions here, that you 
have experienced in Italy. And if 
they have the same effect on your 
temper, they will have just the same 
effect on your interest, and, be your 
merit what it will, you will never be 
employed to painta picture. It will 
be the same ‘in London as in Rome, 
and the same in Paris as in London, 
for the world is pretty nearly alike 
in allits parts. Nay, though it would 
perhaps be a little inconvenience’ to 
me, I had a thousand times rather 

ou should fix your residence at 

ome than here, as I should not then 
have the mortification of seeing with 
my own eyes, a genius of the first 
rank lost to the world, himself, and 
his friends; as I certainly must, if 
you do not assume a manner of act- 
ing and thinking here, totally differ- 
ent from what your letters from 
Rome have described to me. 

“ That you have had just subjects 
of indignation always, and of anger 
often, 1 do noways doubt; who can 
live in the world without some trial 
of his patience ? But believe me, my 
dear Barry, that the arms with which 
the ill dispositions of the world are 
to be combated, and the qualities by 
which it is to be reconciled to us, 
and we reconciled to it, are modera- 
tion, gentleness, a little indulgence to 
others, and a great deal of distrust of 
ourselves; which are not qualities of 
a mean spirit, as some may possibly 
think them; but virtues of a great 
and noble kind, and such as dignify 
our nature as much as they contri- 
bute to our repose and fortune. 
For nothing can be so unworthy of 
a well-composed soul, as to pass 
away life in bickerings and litiga- 
tions, in snarling and scuffling with 
every one about us. Again and 
again, my dear Barry, we must be at 
peace with our species; if not for 
their sakes, yet very much for our 
own. Think what my feelings must 
be, from my unfeigned regard, and 
from my wishes that your talents 

ight be of use; when I see what 
the inevitable consequences must be, 
of your persevering in what has 
hitherto been your course, ever since 
I knew you; and which you will 
permit me to trace out for you be- 
forehand, 
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“You will come here; you will 
observe what the artists are doing; 
and you will sometimes speak a dis- 
approbation in plain words, and some- 
times by ano less expressive silence. 
By degrees you will produce some 


of your own works, They will be 
variously criticised; you will defend 
them; you will abuse those who 
have attacked you; expostulations, 
discussions, letters, possibly chal- 
lenges, will go forward. In the 
meantime, gentlemen will avoid your 
friendship, for fear of being engaged 
in your quarrels. You will fall into 
distresses, which will only aggravate 
your disposition for further quarrels. 
You will be obliged, for mainte- 
nance, to do any thing for anybody— 
your very talents will depart, for 
want of hope and encouragement; 
and you will go out of the world, 
fretted, disappointed, and ruined. 

“Nothing but my real regard for 
you, could induce me to set those 
considerations in this light before 
you. Remember, we are born to 
serve and to adorn our country, and 
not to contend with our fellow-citi- 
zens; and that in particular, your 
business is to paint, and not to dis- 
pute.” The prediction was true to 
the letter. 

Life was still opening upon Burke. 
Every year urged him more into 
public fame. He spoke on all great 
occasions in the House. The vivid- 
ness and power of his fancy was be- 
coming constantly more effective, 
from his constant acquisition of 
facts; a consciousness of the stand 
which he took in national estima- 
tion, stimulated him to indefatigable 
industry; and in the course of a 
period which generally finds the 
young senator still trembling on the 
edge of debate, Burke had passed all 
his contemporaries, shorn the old 
leaders of party of their laurels, and 
by universal consent was placed at 
the head of Opposition. 

This maturity of his powers had 
arrived ata memorable time. The 
state of the Empire required the 
highest ability in the Governors of 
the State, and gave the largest scope 
for all the attributes of political 
knowledge, wisdom, and eloquence 
in the Senate. If the world shall 
ever become virtuous enough to de- 
serve a developement of the actual 
course of Providence in the affairs 
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of nations, a new light may be 
thrown on the whole aspect of his- 
tory. Events remote, trivial, and ob- 
scure, may be found to have been 
the origin to the greatest transac- 
tions. A chain of circumstance may 
be traceable round the globe; and 
while the shortsightedness of the 
worldly politician deems the catas- 
trophe complete and closed, its ope- 
ration may be but more secretly ex- 
tending, to envelope a still larger 
space, and explode with a more 
dazzling and tremendous ruin. The 
revolt of America has been attributed 
to the attempt to lay on taxes with- 
out representation. But a more re- 
mote, yet substantial ground for the 
spirit of resistance, was to be found 
in the French war of twenty years 
before. At that period the colonists 
were first taught their use in the 
field—the advantages of natives over 
foreigners, in the forest skirmishes— 
the natural strength of the swamp, 
the river, and the thicket—the utter 
helplessness of the most disciplined 
army of Europe to resist the famine 
and inclemency of the wilderness— 
and the utter feebleness of the most 
dexterous tactics before the simple 
activity and courage of the American 
hunter on his own ground. Washing- 
ton had -served in the British cam- 
paigns against the French masters of 
the chain of fortresses, extending 
from Quebec in a circle to the west 
and south, through the forests ; and 
the lesson was not forgotten by him 
or his Virginian countrymen. It un- 
questionably rendered the popula- 
tion less fearful of ashock with even 
the mighty power of England; and 
the first impulse which was given to 
the national spirit, by the first ima- 
ginary pressure of the slightest of all 
national bonds, found the Americans 
falling back upon the memories of 
their successful skirmishes, and not 
unwilling to renew the stirring times, 
when the lance and the rifle would 
become names of terror in the hands 
of the woodsman once more. 
Burke’s rank in the House natu- 
rally induced him to take a promi- 
nent part in the debates on America. 
But he had an additional source of 
knowledge and feeling, in his person- 
al connexion with the State of New 
York, for which he had been appoint- 
ed agent in 177]. It is not improba- 
ble that to this connexion may be 
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ascribed some share of the extraor- 
dinary ardour with which he adopted 
the complaints of America. That his 
nature disdained corruption, is ac- 
knowledged ; that the advocacy ofa 
side which embarrassed the Minister, 
was the established service of Oppo- 
sition, is a maxim which will not be 
disputed by the morals of Parlia- 
ment; and thus this eminent person 
may have been blamelessly drawn in 
to give his support to pretensions, 
which his calmer reason would have 
discovered to be utterly untenable. 
The tea-duty, of all pretexts the 
most trivial for a great insurrection- 
ary movement against a protecting 
and parent state, was the constant 
topic of Ministers and Opposition. 
At length the question was brought 
to an issue, by a proposal, on the 19th 
of April, 1774, for the final repeal of 
the obnoxious duty. Burke rose in 
reply to a vehement speech on the 
Ministerial side, by Wolfran Corn- 
wall, one of the new Lords of the 
Treasury. It is said that a consider- 
able portion of this reply was the 
work of the moment. Of course, he 
had too much deference for the 
House, and too much regard for his 
own rank there, to venture so im-~° 
portant a question altogether upon 
the chance impulses of the hour. 
But its direct allusions to the argu- 
ments of the preceding speaker, give 
upequivocal proof of that ready and 
rapid seizure of circumstances, which 
forms the chief talent of a debater in 
Parliament. This speech, too, has 
the distinction of being the first that 
has been preserved. Its effect on 
the House had induced several of the 
Members to take notes, and from 
those the speech was subsequently 
given to the public curiosity. It 
abounds in strong appeals, and dex- 
terous instances of Janguage. “ For 
nine long years,” it began, “ we have 
been lashed round and round this 
circle of occasional arguments and 
temporary expedients. We have had 
them in every shape—we have look- 
ed at them in every point of view. 
Invention is exhausted,—reason is 
fatigued,—experience has given judg- 
ment, but obstinacy is not yet con- 
quered.”” * * * “It is through 
your American trade that your East 
India conquests are to be prevented 
from crushing you with their bur- 
den, They are ponderous indeed, 
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and they must have that great coun- 
try to lean on, or they tumble on 
your head. The same folly has lost 
you the benefit at once of the West 
and the East. This folly has thrown 
open the folding-doors to contra- 
band. It will be the means of giving 
the profits of the trade of your colo- 
nies to every nation but yourselves. 
Never did a people suffer so much 
from a preamble. It is a tax of so- 
phistry—a tax of pedantry—a tax of 
disputation—a tax of war and rebel- 
lion—a tax for any thing but benefit 
to the imposers, or satisfaction to the 
* * * “T pass by the 
use of the King’s name in a matter 
of supply, that sacred and reserved 
right of the Commons. I conceal the 
ridiculous figure of Parliament, hurl- 
ing its thunders at the gigantic re- 
bellion of America, and then, five 
days after, prostrate at the feet of 
those assemblies which we affected 
to despise; begging them, by the 
intervention of our Ministerial sure- 
ties, to receive our submission.” 

From those keen and pointed sen- 
tences, he sometimes spreads into 
bold and rich amplification. “Let 
us,” he exclaims, “embrace some 
system or other, before we put an 
end to this session. Do you mean 
to tax America, and to draw a pro- 
ductive revenue from her? If you do, 
speak out,—name, fix this revenue, 
—-settle its quantity,—define its ob- 
jects,—provide for its collection, and 
then fight, when you have something 
to fight for. If you murder, rob; if 
you kill, take possession; but do not 
appear in the character of madmen 
as well as assassins, violent, vindic- 
tive, bloody and tyrannical, and all 
without an object.” 

Lord Caermarthen had remarked 
in the course of the debate, that 
America was at Jeast as much repre- 
sented as Manchester, which had 
made no complaint of a want so 
imaginary, and that the Americans 
ought, as the children of England, to 
have exhibited somewhat more of 
the spirit of filial obedience. Burke’s 
forcible and brilliant remark on this 
charge, produced an extraordinary 
sensation in the whole assembly. 

“ The noble lord,” said he, “ calls 
the Americans our children, andsuch 
they are. But when our children 
ask for bread, shall we give them a 
stone? When they wish to assimi- 
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late to their parent, and to reflect 
with a true filial resemblance the 
beauteous countenance of British li- 
berty, are we to turn to them only 
the deformed part of the British Con- 
stitution? Are we to give them our 
weakness for their strength, our op- 
probrium for their glory, and the 
slough of slavery, which we are not 
able to work off, to serve them for 
their freedom ?” 

Even in this speech he strikes a 
blow at the political metaphysics, 
which the later and more glorious 
part of his life was so vigorously 
employed in exposing. “ Those are,” 
said he, “ the arguments of states 
and kingdoms. Leave the rest to the 
schools. But if intemperately, un- 
wisely, fatally, ‘you sophisticate and 
poison the very source of government 
by urging subtle deductions, and con- 
sequences odious to those you go- 
vern, from the unlimited and illimit- 
able nature of supreme sovereignty, 
you will teach them by these means 
to call that sovereignty in question. 
If you drive him hard, the boar will 
turn upon the hunters.” 

This speech was one of the most 
signal triumphs of the orator. The 
debate had been long and tedious ; 
the members had gradually thinned 
away to the coflee-room, and neigh- 
bourhood of the house. When it 
was told that Burke was on his legs, 
public expectation wasexcited, but it 
was only when he had thoroughly 
entered on his subject, that the re- 
ports of his extraordinary brilliancy 
on that night suddenly crowded the 
house. From that moment, their ex- 
pressions of delight were incessant. 
The hearers in the galleries could be 
scarcely restrained from bursting 
out into loud applause. At one of 
these hidden and powerful turns 
with which the speech abounded, 
Lord John Townshend, who had been 
familiar with all the leaders of debate, 
exclaimed, “ Good heavens, what a 
man is this! Where could he have 
found such transcendent powers!” 

The dissolution of Parliament put 
an end to Burke’s representation of 
Wendover. But he had given proof 
of qualities which made his presence 
necessary to his party in the House ; 
and, by the Rockingham interest, he 
was returned for Malton. But he 
was to ascend a higher step in po- 
pular distinctions. While he had 
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scarcely more than made his ac- 
knowledgments to the northern 
electors, a deputation from Bristol 
was announced. It had been sent 
by a strong body of the merchants, 
to propose his nomination in their 
city, and offered to bring him in free 
of all canvass or expense. So strik- 
ing an evidence of the public value 
for his services could not be decli- 
ned. He immediately took leave of 
Malton, and started for Bristol, where 
he arrived only on the sixth day of 
the election. There was no time to 
be lost; and, notwithstanding his 
weariness, for he had travelled forty 
hours without rest, he drove to the 
hustings. The candidates had been 
Lord Clare and Mr Brickdale, the 
late members, with Mr Cruger, a 
considerable merchant. On the se- 
cond day of the poll, Lord Clare had 
given up the contest; Brickdale had 
rendered himself unacceptable to 
the merchants, and they determined 
to find a candidate at once master 
of the commercial interests of the 
empire, and possessing weight in 
the House. The deputation had im- 
mediately set out for London in 
search of Burke; from London they 
had followed him to Yorkshire, and 
they soon had the gratification of 
seeing him returned for their city. 
The speech which he addressed to 
the electors on his arrival, a brief, 
but eloquent exposition of his poli- 
tical views, shewed at the instant 
how highly his friends were justified 
in his selection. America was now 
the topic upon which all others 
turned, and he, of course, alluded 
to it. But it is gratifying to have 
his explicit declaration that he never 
contemplated the rash separation, 
he never countenanced the unnatu- 
ral rebellion, and he never justified 
the insolent denial of British right, 
which formed the head and front of 
American offending. “I have held,” 
said he “and ever shall maintain, 
to the best of my power, unimpair- 
ed and undiminished, the just, wise, 
and necessary constitutional superi- 
ority of Great Britain. This is ne- 
cessary for America, as well as for 
us—I never mean to depart from it. 
Whatever may be lost by it, lavow it. 
The forfeiture even of your favour, 
if by such a declaration I could for- 
feit it, never will make me disguise 
my sentiments or the subject. But 
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I have ever had a clear opinion, 
and have ever held a constant, cor- 
respondent conduct, that this superi- 
ority is consistent with all the liberties 
which a sober and spirited American 
ought to desire. I never mean to put 
any colonist, or any human being ina 
situation not becoming a freeman.” 

On the popular claims which, at 
that time, were echoed and re-echo- 
ed through the kingdom, he is equal- 
ly bold—* The distinguishing part 
of our constitution is its liberty. To 
preserve that liberty inviolate, seems 
the particular duty and proper trust 
of a member of the House of Com- 
mons. But the liberty, the only 
liberty I mean, is a liberty connected 
with order, that not only exists along 
with order and virtue, but which 
cannot exist at all without them. It 
inheres in good and steady Govern- 
ment, as in its vital principle.” 

At the close of the pol), which 
was prolonged with unusual perse- 
verance, another demand was made 
on his political fortitude, by that 
question of pledges which has fet- 
tered so many of the “independents” 
of our own day. Cruger had made 
some idle admission as to their pow- 
er of binding the candidate. “I 
wish,” said Burke in his final ad- 
dress, “ that topic had been passed 
by; at atime when I have so little 
leisure to discuss it.” He then pro- 
ceeded to state his sentiments, which 
have, till one fatal period of change 
in every thing, formed the law on 
the subject. “ It is the duty of the 
representative to sacrifice his re- 
pose, his pleasures, his satisfactions, 
to his constituents. But his unbiass- 
ed opinion, his mature judgment, his 
enlightened conscience, he ought not 
to sacrifice to you, to any man, or to 
any set of men living. They are a 
trust from Providence, for the abuse 
of which he is deeply answerable. 
Your representative owes you, not 
his industry only, but his judgment; 
and he betrays instead of serving you, 
if he sacrifices it to your opinion. 
*#*# * * * If government were a 
matter of will, upon any side ; yours, 
without question, ought to be supe- 
rior. But government and legislation 
are matters of reason and judgment, 
not of inclination. And what sort of 
reason is that, in which the determi- 
nation precedes the discussion; in 
which one set of men deliberate, 
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and another decide; and where 
those who form the conclusion are 
perhaps three hundred miles distant 
from those who hear the arguments ? 
** * * * * Authoritative instruc- 
tions, mandates, which the member 
is bound blindly and implicitly to 
obey; these are things utterly un- 
known to the laws of this land, and 
which arise from a fundamental mis- 
take of the whole order and tenor 
of our constitution. Parliament is 
not a congress of ambassadors from 
different states, and with hostile in- 
terests, which interests each must 
maintain as an agent against other 
agents. But Parliament is a delibe- 
rative assembly of one nation with 
one interest, that of the whole. You 
choose a member indeed; but when 
you have chosen him, he is not mem- 
ber for Bristol, but he is a member 
of Parliamens.” 

And those words were not the bra- 
vado of a man secure of his seat. 
He acted up to their spirit, even 
when the loss of his seat was invol- 
ved in the action. In 1780, here- 
peated his declaration—“ I did not 
obey your instructions. No; I con- 
formed to the instructions of truth 
and nature, and maintained your in- 
terests against your opinions, with 
a constancy that became me. A re- 
presentative worthy of you ought to 
be a person of stability. I am to 
look indeed to your opinions. But 
to such opinions as you and I must 
look to, five years hence. I was not 
to look at the flash of the day. I 
knew that you chose me in my 

lace, along with others, to be a pil- 
ar of the State, and not a weather- 
cock on the top of the edifice, ex- 
alted for my levity and versatility ; 
and of no use but to indicate the 
shiftings of every popular gale.” 

Election jests are not always long 
lived. But Cruger’s deficiencies, 
in comparison with Burke’s public 
ability as a speaker, gave rise to a 
burlesque of the opulent man of 
trade, which is still memorable at 
Bristol. On the conclusion of Burke’s 
fine address, Cruger stood up; but 
his fount of eloquence would not 
flow. At length the genius of the 


counting-house saved him from utter 
silence. “I say ditto to Mr Burke, I 
say ditto to Mr Burke!” he exclaim- 
ed, and rushed from the hustings, in 
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a general roar of laughter and ap- 
plause. 

Burke’s definition of the duties of 
a member of Parliament, with which 
he closed his speech, shows how lit- 
tle he shared in the extravagances of 


his time or our own. It is as appli- 
cable to this hour as it was to the 
moment when it was first hailed by 
every lover of legitimate freedom. 
“To be a good member of Parlia- 
ment, is, let me tell you, no easy 
task ; especially at this time, when 
there is so strong a disposition to run 
into the perilous extremes of servile 
compliance or wild popularity. To 
unite circumspection with vigour is 
absolutely necessary, but it is ex- 
tremely difficult. We are now mem- 
bers for a rich commercial city, that 
city is, however, but a part of a rich 
commercial nation, the interests of 
which are various, multiform, and 
intricate. We are members for that 
great nation, which itself, however, 
is but a part of a great empire, éx- 
tended by our virtue and our fortune 
to the farthest limits of the east and 
the west. All these wide-spread in- 
terests must be considered, must be 
compared, must be reconciled, if 
possible. We are members for a free 
country, and surely we all know, 
that the machine of a free country is 
no simple thing ; but, as intricate and 
as delicate as it is valuable. We are 
members in a great and ancient mo- 
narchy. And we must preserve reli- 
giously the true legal rights of the 
sovereign, which form the key-stone 
that binds together the noble and 
well-constructed arch of our empire 
and our Constitution.” 

A history of public questions might 
be a work worthy of some great be- 
nefactor to his country. It would 
show the perpetual facility with 
which the public mind may be fruit- 
lessly disturbed. The guilty dexte- 
rity with which popular imposture 
may inflame popular passion; and 
the utter absurdity with which na- 
tions may be impregnated, at the 
moment when they are giving them- 
selves credit for supreme wisdom ; 
the whole forming a great legacy of 
political common sense for the bene- 
fit of the future. An extract from 
the follies of the fathers, for an aniti- 
dote to the crimes of posterity. 

Within the latter half of the eigh- 
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teenth century, the visitations of this 
periodic frenzy thickened. Frederic 
and the Seven Years’ War roused 
every talkerin Englandinto angry elo- 
cution, and the man was pronounced 
an enemy to his country who could 
doubt the cause of Prussia. This ab- 
surdity had its day. The public 
fever cooled away, and men were 
astonished at their own extravagauce. 
The Middlesex elections next disco- 
vered the organ of political frenzy 
in the public brain. The nation was 
instantly in a paroxysm. Every man 
was an orator, and every orator ex- 
claimed, that all past hazards were 
nothing to the inevitable ruin of the 
hour ; what was life without liberty, 
and what was liberty without the 
power of election. England saw this 
day pass too, and the chief miner lay 
aside the match which he had been 
so long waving at the mouth of the 
mine, shelter himself in an opulent 
sinecure, and laugh at the dupes 
whose clamour- had been its pur- 
chase. The American question next 
roused the multitude. The whole 
host of obscure politicians were in- 
stantly awakened in their retreats, 
and poured forth, brandishing their 
rusty and uncouth weapons for the 
colonies. Every factious clamour 
from beyond the Aflantic was echoed 
from our shores with either a shout 
of applause or a groan of sympathy. 
Thousands and tens of thousands in- 
flamed themselves into the concep- 
tion that the hourly fate of England 
was hung in the balance of America. 
Thousands and tens of thousands 
imbued themselves with American 
politics until the English complexion 
had vanished from their features, 
and they actually saw nothing in sul- 
len ingratitude, but generous resist- 
ance, and in a rash, unjustifiable, and 
godless determination to throw off 
all the ties of duty, kindred, and 
sworn allegiance, but a heroic and 
English repulsion of tyranny. We 
see, and we should see it with a na- 
tural alarm at the power of political 
illusion, the extent to which this fan- 
tastic folly usurped over the higher 
minds of England. We may well 
shrink at the strength of the whitrl- 
pool when we see it sweeping Burke 
and Chatham round, through every 
circle but the last, and those most 
muscular minds of the empire, barely 
making their escape from being ab- 
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sorbed aud sunk in the common 
gulf of national perversion. Catholic 
Emancipation was the next crisis of 
the public folly. Ks cry rang through 
the empire, until the whole tribe of 
loose politics, the general living dis- 
contents, the incurable bitternesses 
against all government, the aliena- 
tions from all rule, the whole fretful 
accumulation of imaginary wrongs, 
imaginary rights, and imaginary pa- 
naceas for all the common difficulties 
of mankind, were marshalled at the 
sound of that voice of evil. Other 
and more disciplined forces soon 
joined to swell that levy. The priest- 
hood sounded the trumpet from their 
altars. The armed banditti of Irish 
faction, long trained by mid-day in- 
sults to all authority, and midnight 
usurpation of all power, moved at 
the head of the insurrection, and 
Parliament was stormed. The great 
body of the English nation must be 
exonerated, in this instance, from 
the guilt of the act, if they shall yet 
be compelled to share deeply in the 
misfortune of its consequences. But 
the battle was not now fought upon 
the old ground. The nation was ex- 
cluded from the contest, and reser- 
ved only to be delivered over in fet- 
ters to the conqueror. The battle 
was fought not in Parliament, but 
in the Cabinet. The weapons of 
English allegiance, virtue, and wis- 
dom, were petition and remon- 
strance. The weapons of Popish am- 
bition were open and hourly mur- 
der, pitiless conflagration, notorious 
bands of blood, the curses of a furious 
superstition, the triumphings of un- 
punished insurrection, insolent ap- 
peals to foreign Powers, and the 
traitorous menaces of national sepa- 
ration. The walls of the Cabinet, 
impregnable to the weapons of Con 
stitutional entreaty, broke down in- 
stantly before the assaults of un- 
constitutional force. For this emer 
gency there was but one resource; 
and it is in no tendency to undue 
homage, that we pronounce that re- 
source to be Reuicion. If that Cabi 
net had but remembered that there 
was a Providence above them, they 
would never have shrunk from the 
fullest trial of the strength of Eng- 
land against the guilty fury of Popis 
faction, with all its allies of treason, 
rapine, and infidelity. Manfully, can- 
didly, and ened el would have 
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resisted the madness of the hour, and 
their resistance would have been 
triumphant; they would have been 
at this moment in possession of 
power, if to the, champions of the 
cause of God, the gratifications of hu- 
man power are worth considering ; 
they would have saved England from 
calamities, now growing on her from 
moment to moment, and which seem 
to deepen only into the bloody vista 
of civil war; and with the whole vast 
and high-minded population of the 
British Empire rejoicing in their au- 
thority, and supporting them with its 
irresistible strength, they would have 
wielded the affairs of England and 
the world until they were gathered 
in glory to their graves. 

This illusion will pass away, like 
all that went before. But it will not 
pass away with the impunity of the 
past follies. It has been tinged with 
crime, a dash of blood and treason 
has been flung on the national cha- 
racter, which will not be bleached 
away by the common operation of 
time. There is a stain on the floor 
of that Cabinet which will tell, to the 
remotest age, the spot where the dag- 
ger was driven into the side of the 
Constitution. Evil days are coming, 
evil days have come. Who talks now 
of the majesty of public deliberation ? 
Who thinks now of the dignity of 
halls, which once echoed to the no- 
blest aspirations of human wisdom, 
philosophy, and courage? Or who 
thinks of their old sacredness with- 
out thinking of the Capitol taken by 
assault, and the Goth and the Gaul, 
the ferocious sons of the forest and 
the swamp, playing their savage gam- 
bols, plucking the Roman Senator 
by the beard, from his curule chair, 
rending the ivory sceptre from his 
hand ? 

Burke’sspeech on American affairs, 
on the 22d of March, 1775, is record- 
ed as one of his most remarkable 
displays of ability. In the general 
resistance of the Ministry to all pro- 
posals of treating with the Colonies, 
and the general inefficiency of Oppo- 
sition to concoct even any plausible 
measure, the task fell upon Burke, 
and he employed himself in framing 
the memorable “ Thirteen Articles,” 
which were to be the purchase of 
national tranquillity. The project 
belonged to party; it was of course 
extravagant; and the result was, of 
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course, failure. Rash conciliation 
naturally inflames the malady which 
it proposes to cure; America pro- 
ceeded in her rebellion, only the 
more fortified by the knowledge 
that she had active partisans, and in- 
active repugnants, in the mother 
country. The topic is now unimport- 
ant, but the speech has still a high 
value as an example of eloquence, 
and as a depository of that moral 
wisdom, which embalms the most 
temporary and decaying subjects of 
the great orator. We shall give a 
few of the detached and characteristic 
sentences. * *** “] haveno very 
exalted opinion of paper government, 
nor of any politics in which the plan 
is to be wholly separated from the 
execution. *** * Public calamity 
is a mighty leveller; and there are 
occasions when any, even the slight- 
est, chance of doing good must be 
laid hold on, even by the most in- 
considerable person. **** The 
proposition is peace. Not peace 
through the medium of war. Not 
peace to be hunted through the la- 
byrinth of intricate and endless ne- 
gotiations. Not peace to arise out 
of universal discord, fomented on 
——_ in all parts of the Empire. 

ot peace to depend on the juridi- 
cal determination of perplexing ques- 
tions; or the precise marking the 
shadowy boundaries of acomplex go- 
vernment. It is simple peace, sought 
in its natural course, and in its or- 
dinary haunts. It is peace, sought 
in the spirit of peace. **** Re- 
fined policy ever has been the parent 
of confusion, and ever will be, so 
long as the world endures. Plain 
good intention, which is as easily dis- 
covered at the first view as fraud is 
surely detected at last, is of no 
mean force in governing mankind. 
Genuine simplicity of heart is a heal- 
ing and cementing principle. * * * * 
Great and acknowledged force is 
not impaired in either effect or 
opinion by an unwillingness to exert 
itself. The superior power may 
offer peace with honour and with 
safety. Such an offer, from such a 
power, will be attributed to magna- 
nimity. But the concessions of the 
weak are the concessions of fear. 
When such a one is disarmed, he is 
wholly at the mercy of his superior, 
and he loses for ever that time and 
those chances, which, as they happen 














to all men, are the strength and re- 
sources of all inferior power. * * * 
I look on force, not only as an odi- 
ous, but a feeble instrument, for pre- 
serving a people so numerous, 80 
growing, and so spirited as this, in a 

rofitable and subordinate connexion. 

irst, the use of force alone is but 
temporary. It may subdue for a mo- 
ment, but it does not remove the ne- 
cessity of subduing again. A nation 
is not governed, which is perpetually 
to be conquered. My next objection 
is its uncertainty. Terror is not al- 
ways the effect of force, and an ar- 
mament is not a victory. If you do 
not succeed, you are without re- 
source. For, conciliation failing, 
force remains ; but force failing, no 
further hope of conciliation is left. 
Power and authority are sometimes 
bought by kindness; but they can 
never be begged as alms, by an im- 
poverished and defeated violence. 
A further objection to force is, that 
you impair the object by your very 
endeavours to preserve it. The 
thing you fought for is not the thing 
which you recover ; but depreciated, 
sunk, wasted, and consumed in the 
contest.” 

His remark on the state of society 
in the Southern Provinces of Ameri- 
ca, unquestionably true as it is, may 
give some insight into the grounds 
of their present dispute with the 
Northern, and of that original and 
native difference which must end ia 
national struggle. “ In Virginia and 
the Carolinas, they have a vast 
multitude of slaves. Where this is 
the case in any part of the world, 
those who are free, are by far the 
most proud and jealous of their 
freedom. Freedom to them is not 
only an enjoyment, but a kind of 
rank and privilege. Not seeing there 
that freedom, as in countries where 
it is a common blessing, and as broad 
and general as the air, may be unit- 
ed with much abject toil, with great 
misery, with all the exterior of ser- 
vitude, Liberty looks among them, 
like something more noble and liberal. 
I do not mean to commend the su- 
perior morality of this sentiment, 
which has at least as much pride as 
virtue in it; but I cannot alter the 
nature of man. The fact is so; and 
the people of the Southern Colonies 
are much more strongly, and with a 
higher and more stubborn spirit, at- 
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tached to Liberty, than those to the 
Northward. Such were all the an- 
cient commonwealths; such were 
our Gothic ancestors; such in our 
days were the Poles; and such will 
be all masters of slaves, who are not 
slaves themselves. In such a people, 
the haughtiness of domination com- 
bines with the spirit of freedom, for- 
tifies it, and renders it invincible.” 

His eloquent observation on the 
general taste for legal studies which 

redominated in America, is true to 
act and nature. “ When great ho- 
nours and great emoluments do not 
win over this knowledge to the ser- 
vice of the state, it is a formidable 
adversary to government. <Adeunt 
studia in mores. This study renders 
men acute, inquisitive, dexterous, 
prompt in attack, ready in defence, 
full of resources. In other coun- 
tries, the people, more simple and of 
a less mercurial cast, judge of an 
ill principle in government only by 
an actual grievance; here they anti- 
cipate the evil and judge of the pres- 
sure of the grievance by the badness 
of the principle. ~ They augur mis- 
government at a distance, and snuff 
the approach of tyranny in every 
tainted breeze” * * * “Three 
thousand miles of ocean lie between 
you and the colonies. No contri- 
vance can prevent the effect of this 
distance in weakening government. 
Seas roll and months pass between 
the order and the execution. And 
the want of a speedy explanation of 
a single point is enough to defeat a 
whole system. You have indeed 
winged Ministers of vengeance, who 
carry your bolts in their pounces to 
the uttermost verge of the sea. But 
there a power steps in, which limits 
the arrogance of raging passions and 
furious elements, and says, ‘ So far 
shalt thou go, and no further !” Who 
are you that should fret and rage, 
and bite the chains of nature ?” 

His anticipation of the results that 
must yet follow from the extension 
of the colonies, through the western 
lands of America, is probably not 
far from its fulfilment, though the 
sea-shore States have abandoned 
their allegiance. “ You cannot sta- 
tion garrisons in every part of those 
deserts. If you drive the people 
from one place, they will carry on 
their annual tillage, and remove with 
their flocks and herds to another. 
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Many of the people in the back set- 
tlements are already little attached 
to particular situations. Already 
they have topped the Apalachian 
mountains. Thence they behold be- 
fore them an immense plain, one 
vast rich level meadow, a square of 
five hundred miles. Over this they 
would wander without a possibility 
of restraint; they would change their 
manners with their habits of life; 
would soon forget a government by 
which they were disowned ; would 
become hordes of English Tartars, 
and pouring down upon your fron- 
tiers a fierce and irresistible cavalry, 
become masters of your governors 
and counsellors, your collectors and 
comptrollers, and of all the slaves 
that adhered to them. Such would, 
and in no long time must be, the ef- 
fect of attempting to forbid as a 
crime, and to suppress as an evil, the 
command and blessing of Provi- 
dence, increase and multiply.” 

Towards the close of this great 
performance, he lays down the prin- 
ciple, (so adverse to that of the en- 
thusiasts for new constitutions, ) that 
in all things, even in freedom, we 
must consider the price, and settle 
with ourselves how far we may be 
satisfied with what is attainable. 
“ Although there are some among 
us who think our constitution wants 
many improvements to make it a 
complete system of liberty, perhaps 
none who are of that opinion would 
think it — to aim at such improve- 
ment by disturbing his country, and 
risking every thing that is dear to 
him. In every arduous enterprise 
we consider what we are to lose, as 
well as what we are to gain; and 
the more and better stake of liberty 
every people possess, the less they 
will hazard in a vain attempt to 
make it more. These are the cords 
of a man. Man acts from adequate 
motives relative to his interest, and 
not on metaphysical speculations, 
Aristotle, the great master of rea- 
soning, cautions us, and with great 
weight and propriety, against this 
species of delusive geometrical ac- 
curacy in moral arguments, as the 
most fallacious of all sophistry.” 

In these fragments, the object has 
been exclusively to extract the max- 
ims of political truth. The passages 
of oratorical beauty have been passed 
by; among the rest, that bold apos- 
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trophe to old Lord Bathurst on the 
progress of the Colonies to maturity 
within his lifetime, and the nervous 
description of the early vigour of 
their commercial and maritime pur- 
suits. These are probably familiar 
to the lovers of English eloquence. 
But every portion of the speech 
abounds with noble illustrations, and 
lavish command of classic language. 
In allusion to the undoubted fact, 
that the true way to secure a re- 
venue is to begin, not by fiscal regu- 
lations, but by making the people 
masters of their own wealth, he sud- 
denly starts from the simplest form 
of the statement, into various and 
luminous figures. “ What, says the 
financier, is peace to us, without 
money. Your plan gives us no re- 
venue. Yes, but it does, for it se- 
cures to the subject the power of re- 
Sfusal, the first of all revenues. Ex- 
perience is a cheat, and fact a liar, if 
this power in the subject of propor- 
tioning his grant, or of not granting 
at all, has not been found the richest 
mine of revenue ever discovered by 
the skill or the fortune of man. It 
does not indeed vote you any paltry, 
or limited sum. But it gives the 
strong-box itself, the fund, the bank, 
from which only revenues can arise 
among a people sensible of freedom. 
Posita luditur arca. Most may be 
taken where most is accumulated. 
And whatis the soil or climate where 
experience hasnot uniformly proved, 
that the voluntary flow of heaped up 
plenty, bursting frem the weight of 
its own luxuriance, has ever run 
with a more copious stream of reve- 
nue, than could be squeezed from 
the dry husks of oppressed indi- 
ence by the straining of all the po- 
itical machinery in the world ?” 

During this anxious period, while 
all the elements of public life were 
darkening, and the tempest which 
began in America threatened to make 
its round of the whole European 
horizon, Burke found leisure and 
buoyancy of spirit for the full en- 
joyment of society. He was still 
the universal favourite. Even John- 
son, adverse as he was to him in po- 
litics, and accustomed to treat all ad- 
versaries, on all occasions, withrough 
contempt or angry sarcasm, smooth- 
ed down his mane, and drew in his 
talons in the presence of Burke. On 
one occasion, when Goldsmith, in his 
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vague style, talked of the impossibi- 
lity of living in intimacy with a per- 
son having a different opinion on any 
ae topic, Johnson rebuked 

im us usual. “ Why,no, Sir. You 
must only shun the subject on which 
you disagree. For instance, I can 
live very well with Burke. I love 
his knowledge, his genins, his diffu- 
sion and affluence of conversation. 
But I would not talk to him of the 
Rockingham party.” 

In his reserve upon this topic, 
Johnson probably meant to exhibit 
more kindness than met the ear, for 
the Rockingham party had become 
the tender point of Burke’s public 
feelings. That party had been ori- 
ginally driven to take refuge under 
its nominal leader, by the mere temp- 
tation of high Whig title, hereditary 
rank, and large fortune. But the 
Marquis had been found inefficient 
or unlucky, and his parliamentary 
weight diminished day by day. Burke 
still fought, kept actual ruin ata dis- 
tance, and signalized himself by all 
the vigour, zeal, and enterprise of an 
invincible debater. But nothing 
could resist the force of circumstan- 
ces ; the party must change its leader, 
or give up its arms. In this emer- 
gency, the Marquis proposed a total 
secession from Parliament. To this 
proposal Burke, with due submis- 
sion, gave way, but accompanied his 
acquiescence with a letter, in which, 
in stating his reasons for retreat, he 
80 strikingly stated the reasons for 
the contrary, that the Marquis chan- 
ged his opinion at once; and the field 
was retained for a new trial of 
fortune. Burke’s impression, doubt- 
less, was, that nothing is capable of 
being gained, though every thing 
may be lost, by giving up the con- 
test; that nothing is sooner forgot- 
ten than the public man who is no 
longer before the public eye; and 
that, whatever the nation may disco- 
ver in vigorous resistance, it will 
never discover courage in flight, or 
wisdom in despair. 

His opinion on this point was 
touched on in a subsequent conver- 
sation with his friend Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. “Mr Burke, I do not 
mean to flatter,’ said Sir Joshua, 
“but when posterity reads one of 
your speeches in Parliament, it will 
be difficult to believe that you took 
80 much pains, knowing with cer- 
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tainty that it could produce no ef- 
fect— that not one vote would be 
gained by it.” 

“ Waiving your compliment to 
me,” was the reply, “ I shall say, in 
general, that it is very well worth 
while for a man to take pains tospeak 
well in Parliament. A man who has 
vanity speaks to display his talents. 
And if a man speaks well, he gradu- 
ally establishes a certain reputation 
and consequence in the general opi- 
nion, which sooner or later will have 
its political reward. Besides, though 
not one vote is gained, a good speech 
hasits effect. Thoughanact which has 
been ably opposed passes into a law, 
yet in its _ it is modelled, it 
is softened in such a manner, that we 
see plainly the Minister has been 
told, that the members attached to 
him are so sensible of its injustice or 
absurdity from what they have heard, 
that it must be altered.” 

He again observed,—“ There are 
many members who generally go 
with the Minister, who will not go 
all lengths. There are many honest, 
well-meaning country gentlemen, 
who are in Parliament only to keep 
up the consequence of their families. 
Upon most of those a good speech 
will have influence.” 

“ What,” asked Sir Joshua, “ would 
be the result, if a Minister, secure of 
a majority, were to resolve that there 
should be no speaking on his side ?” 
Burke answered, “ he must soon go 
out. The plan has been tried al- 
ready, but it was found it would not 


In the midst of the more import- 
ant matters of debate, his natural 
good humour often relieved the gra- 
vity of the House. His half-vexed, 
half-sportive remark on the speech 
of David Hartley, the member for 
Hull, an honest man, but a dreary 
orator, was long remembered. Burke 
had come, intending to speak to a 
motion on American affairs to be 
brought forward by the member for 
Hull. But that gentleman’s style 
rapidly thinned the benches. At 
length, when the House was almost 
a desert, he called for the reading of 
the Riot Act, to support some of 
his arguments. Burke’s impatience 
could be restrained no longer, and 
under the double vexation of seeing 
the motion ruined, and his own 
speech likely to be thrown away for 
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want of an audience, he started 
up, almost instinctively, exclaiming, 
“The Riot Act, the Riot Act! for 
what? does not my honourable friend 
see that he has dispersed the mob 
already?” 

His exertions on the American 
question naturally brought him into 
intercourse with the principal per- 
sons connected with the subject. He 
corresponded with General Lee, a 
man of some acquirements, but of 
remarkable eccentricity, if not nearly 
insane. Lee afterwards took service 
in the American army, where he 
soon quarrelled with his superiors 
as much as at home; and found as 
little to reconcile his weak and gid- 
dy understanding and worthless 
heart, in republicanism as in mo- 
narchy. Some intercourse with 
Franklin was the natural result of 
his position in the House. But 
Franklin at that time was not the re- 
volter that he afterwards became. 
He called upon Burke the day be- 
fore he took his final leave of Lon- 
don, in 1775, and had a long inter- 
view with him. On this occasion 
Franklin expressed great regret for 
the calamities which he viewed as 
the consequence of the ministerial 
determinations; professing, that no- 
thing could give him more pain than 
the separation of the colonies from 
the mother-country; that America 
had enjoyed many happy days un- 
der her rule, and that he never ex- 
pected to see such again ! How much 
of this was sincere, the character 
of the speaker justifies suspicion. 
Cold, worldiy, and jealous, Franklin 
hated England for her prosperity. 
And this feeling had broken out 
on the most accidental occasions. 
One day visiting the source of the 
Thames, he exclaimed, “ And is it 
this narrow stream that is to have 
dominion over a country that con- 
tains the Hudson and the Ohio?” On 
leaving the Privy-Council, where he 
had been examined and taken to task 
by Wedderburne theAttorney-Gene- 
ral, he murmured in the bitterness 
of personal revenge, “For this I 
will make your King a little king.” 
This was not the language of a peace- 
maker. His Janguage to Burke was 
naturally the tale of a client to his 
counsel, anxious to leave a favour- 
able impression behind him, giving 


the wrong the air of right, and facing 
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rebellion with the best colour. The 
Americans still panegyrise this man. 
His known skill makes the standin 
figure of those swelling and school- 
boy productions, the fourth of July 
speeches, the annual elaborate abor- 
tion of Republican eloquence. But 
whatever they may do with his name, 
they should abjure his spirit. To 
Franklin and to his doctrine of mo- 
ney-getting, his substitution of the 
mere business of amassing for the 
generous and natural uses of wealth, 
his turning the American into a mere 
calculator of profit and loss, and 
America into a huge counting- house, 
is due a vast portion of every evil 
belonging to the character of her 

eople, and every convulsion that so 
inevitably threatens her government. 
The sooner they lay his maxims and 
his memory in the grave together, 
the better for the national chance of 
honour. The spirit of a pedlar ought 
not to preside over the councils of a 
great people. The Americans may 
erect his statue in their Temple of 
Mammon, if they will; but they must 
close the temple, and embrace a 
loftier worship, before they can be 
worthy of the renown of their ances- 
tors, or be fitting trustees of the vir- 
tues to their posterity. 

We once more look to Burke for 
wisdom. At the moment when these 
pages are passing through the press, 
the affairs of Ireland are engrossing 
the public attention. Among others 
of those violent palliatives, which 
have in them all the nature of poi- 
sons, is an absentee-tax. The propo- 
sition is not new, for the spirit is not 
new that makes it. It is the charac- 
teristic of Ireland, that every suc- 
ceedingage of her history is a counter- 
part of the preceding. Other nations 
advance, make progress, and, leaving 
their follies and their prejudices be- 
hind them, push on in the great ge- 
neral highway of European know- 
sey and prosperity. But to Ire- 
land this progress is forbidden by. an 
influence, that the wisest and boldest 
of her minds has never been able to 
overthrow. A fierce superstition has 
bound the chain upon her, and she 
now can but range the length of its 
links. Every salient step, every na- 
tural impulse of health and vigour, 
but acts as a new memento of the 
fetter that checks it instantly, and 
the first consciousness of freedom is 
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made but to impress a keener consci- 
ousness of the bond. Ireland, whether 
weary or fresh for labour, whether 
exhausted by her efforts for or against 
legitimate government, still struggles 
within the same limit, still finds her 


feot rounding the same narrow track 
of thorns and blood. The evil of the 
land is Popery, which has been the 
evil of every he where it first in- 
vaded law, freedom, and religion. 
The Parliament of England can do 
nothing in the distemper. The root 
of the public hazard is not to be 
reached by the feeble handling of 
men accustomed only to the slight 
derangements of the national health 
on this side of the Channel. Ireland 
must be unhappy, convulsed, and 
criminal, until, by either the energy 
of man, or the mercy of God, Popery 
is extinguished in the land. Till 
that time comes, national peace is 
utterly hopeless. The labours of 
English Senates will be thrown 
away. Insubordination will be the 
established lord of Ireland, until 
England herself may begin to feel 
the result, in the transmission of tu- 
mults to her own shores. The pesti- 
lence will come on the tainted gale. 
The example of a successful defiance 
of authority within sight of her walls, 
will not be always lost on her do- 
mestic traitors, The watchwords of 
Popish Rebellion will find their echo 
among that crowd of bitter and livid 
sectarianism, which at this hour 
hates the crown as much as it does 
the mitre; and under cover of the 
smoke that comes rolling from the 
conflagration of the Church in Ire- 
land, a furious and final assault may 
be made upon the throne. 

Burke’s conceptions of the utter 
impolicy of an absentee tax, which 
had been proposed by Mr Flood, then 
at the head of Opposition in Ireland, 
and was acquiesced in by the Minis- 
try of 1773, were given in a letter to 
Sir Charles Bingham. From this we 
select a few sentences of the argu- 
ment :—“ I look upon this projected 
tax ina very evil light. I think it is 
not advisable ;—I am svre it is not 
necessary. And, as it is not a mere 
matter of finance, but involves a 
political question of much import- 
ance, I consider the principle and 
precedent as far worse than the 
thing itself. * * * * * In 
the first place, it strikes at the power 
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of this country; in the end, at the 
union of the whole empire. I do 
not mean to express any thing invi- 
dious concerning the superintendin 

authority of Great Britain. But, i 

it be true, that the several bodies 
which make up this complicated 
mass, are to be preserved as one 
empire, an authority sufficient to 
preserve this unity, and by its equal 
weight and pressure to consolidate 
the various parts, must reside some- 
where, and that somewhere can be 
only in England * * * * # 
A free communication by discretion- 
ary residence is necessary to ail the 
other purposes of communication. 
* * * * * Jf men may be dis- 
abled from following their suits here, 
they may be thus taxed into a denial 
of justice. A tax of two shillings 
may not do it; but the principle 
implies it, They who restrain may 
prohibit. They who may impose 
two shillings in the pound, may im- 
pose ten, And those who condition 
the tax to six months’ annual absence, 
may carry that condition to six 
weeks, or to six days, and thereby 
totally defeat the means which have 
been provided for extensive and 
impartial justice. * * * # # 
What is taxing a resort to, and resi- 
dence in, any place, but declaring 
that your connexion with that place 
is a grievance? Is not such an Irish tax 
a virtual declaration that England isa 
foreign country ; and a renunciation 
ofthe principle of common naturali- 
zation, which runs through the whole 
empire? * * * * # * I can 
easily conceive, that a citizen of 
Dublin, who looks no further than 
his counter, may think that Ireland 
will be repaid for such a loss by any 
small diminution of taxes, or any in- 
crease in the circulation of money, 
that may be laid out in the purchase 
of claret or groceries in his corpora- 
tion. But gore think that any 
educated man, any man who looks 
with an enlightened eye on the inte- 
rests of Ireland, can believe that it 
is not highly for the advantage of 
Ireland, that this Parliament, which, 
whether right or wrong, will make 
some laws to bind Ireland, should 
have some persons in it, who, by 
connexion, by property, or by early 
prepossessions, are attached to the 
welfare of thecountry. * * #* 
There is another matter in the tax 
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that contradicts a very great prin- 
ciple necessary for preserving the 
union of the various parts of the 
State; because it does, in effect, 
discountenance intermarriage and 
mutual inheritance ;— things that 
bind countries more closely togeth- 
er than any laws or constitutions 
whatsoever. Is it right, that a wo- 
man who marries into Ireland, and 
perhaps well purchases her jointure 
or her dower there, should not, aftér 
her husband’s death, have it in her 
choice to return to her country and 
her friends without being taxed for 
it? Or, if an Irish heiress should 
marry into an English family, and 
that great property in both countries 
should thereby come to be united in 
the common issue; shall the de- 
scendant of that marriage abandon 
his natural connexions, his family 
interests, his public and private du- 
ties, and be compelled to take up 
his residence in Ireland? Is there 
any sense or justice in it, unless you 
affirm that there should be no such 
intermarriage, and no such natural 
inheritance? Is there a shadow of 
reason, that, because a Lord Buck- 
ingham, a Duke of Devonshire, a 
Sir George Saville, possess property 
in Ireland, which has descended to 
them without any act of theirs, they 
should abandon their duty in Parlia- 
ment, and spend their winters in 
Dublin? or, having spent the session 
in Westminster, must they abandon 
their seats, and all their family inte- 
rests, in Yorkshire and Derbyshire, 
and pass the rest of the year in Wick- 
low, Cork, or Tyrone? * * * 
But a man may have property in 
more parts of the Empire. He may 
have property in Jamaica, as well as 
in England and Ireland. I know some 
who have property in all of them. 
Suppose this poor distracted citizen 
of the whole Empire, providing (if 
the nature of the laws will admit of 
it,) a flying camp, and dividing his 
year, as well as he can, between Eng- 
land and Ireland, and at the charge 
of two town houses, and two country 
houses in both kingdoms. In this 
situation he receives an account that 
a law is transmitted from Jamaica 
to tax absentees from that province, 
which is impoverished by the Euro- 
pean residence of the possessors of 
their lands. -How is he to escape 
this ricochet of cross-firing of so ma- 
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ny opposite batteries of notice and 
regulation? If he comply, he is more 
likely to be a citizen of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Irish Sea, than of 
either of the countries.” 

He then closely follows the argu- 
ment into the case of minors sent to 
English schools or colleges; of law 
students sent to the English Inns of 
Court; of people forced by infirmity 
to change their residence ; of persons 
of embarrassed fortunes, who retired 
in order to retrench, and asks, Are 
such fit objects of a tax? “ You be- 
gin to burthen those people pre- 
cisely at the time when their circum- 
stances of health and fortune render 
them objects of relief and commise- 
ration.” 

To those powerful reasons might 
be added the obvious ones. That an 
absentee tax would be a virtual pro- 
hibition of all English money in the 
purchase of lands in Ireland ; for, 
who would buy where he was to pay 
an additional tax for his purchase ? 
Thus the value of every acre in Ire- 
land would be instantly sunk. A still 
more striking reason against an ab- 
sentee tax would be the almost total 
impossibility of raising it, in any in- 
stance where the landed owner was 
disinclined to assist the collection. 
Was the tax to be contingent on a 
six months absencefrom the country ? 
Is there to be a register of the goings 
in and out of every man? Or is an 
army of spies to be employed to trace 
gentlemen to their dwellings ? Or is 
every owner of property (for the law 
must comprehend every: man capa- 
ble of absenting himself, for whatever 
cause,) to be compelled to make a 
return of his presence every six 
months to Government? Or is resi- 
dence to imply the abiding of the 
whole family in the country, or of a 
part, or of the head of the family 
alone? In the former instances, who 
is to ascertain whether the requisite 
number of the family constantly re- 
side? Or if the residence of the 
head of the house be satisfactory, 
how is the country to be a gainer by 
the residence of a solitary and doubt- 
less a highly discontented resident, 
who sends off his rental to support 
the expenditure or amusements of 
his family in Bath or London? Or, 
does not the whole conception imply 
a scandalous, vexatious, and expen- 
sive espionage ? Or if not the land- 
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holder but his rents are to be the 
object, what is to intercept the trans- 
mission of money to any part of the 
earth? This part of the conception 
would imply an impossibility. A few 
men of large fortunes, and constantly 
residing in England, a Marquis of 
Lansdowne, ora Duke of Devonshire, 
may be mulcted for the crimes of 
their ancestors in paying their money 
for Irish estates, and not being able 
to be in Ireland and England at the 
same time. But the great multitude 
against whom the act was especially 
levelled, would especially elude it.- 
The crowd, whom in bitterness much 
more than impolicy the levellers 
would wish to fine for enjoying them- 
selves for a year or two in any other 
portion of the earth than Ireland, and 
preferring Brighton and Cheltenham 
to a visit from Captain Rock, or an 
assassination at their own doors, 
would unquestionably evade the sta- 
tute, and leave nothing for its advo- 
cates but fruitless declamation and 
expense thrown away. In 1773, 


though the measure bad already re- 
ceived the sanction of Ministers, the 
embarrassments of its practical ope- 
ration, and the probably interested 


and factious motives of its proposers, 
were so strongly suggested, that the 
project was suppressed. 
We now draw to the elose of one 
of the epochs of this great man’s 
ublic career. He was still under 
the obligations of a party. The Ame- 
rican question was fastened on him 
by the hands of others, and he drag- 
ged it on with a vigour that redeem- 
ed his pledge of fidelity. He perse- 
vered to the last moment, while 
there was a hope of reconciling the 
countries, and supported his re- 
peated proposals with an enthusiasm 
of eloquence which held the House 
in perpetual astonishment. A speech 
in which he denounced the employ- 
ment of the Indian savages, as an ag- 
gravation of the horrors of war, is 
said to have produced effects un- 
equalled by any effort of modern 
times. Of this speech there is no 
record, further than its impres- 
sion on the House. On its close, 
Colonel Barré started up, and de- 
clared, that if it were but published, 
he would have it nailed up on every 
church-door in the kingdom, by the 
side of the proclamation for the Ge- 
neral Fast. Sir George Saville pro- 
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nounced inall quarters, that “he who 
had not been present on that night, 
had not witnessed the greatest tri- 
umph of eloquence within memory.” 
Governor Johnstone solemnly aver- 
red, that “ it was fortunate for the 
Noble Lords on the Treasury Bench, 
North and Germain, that there were 
no strangers present, (the gallery 
having been cleared,) as their indig- 
nation would have roused the peo- 
ple in the streets to tear them in 
pieces on their way home.” 

But an event altogether uncon- 
nected with the Jabours of the British 
Parliament, suddenly brought the 
contests of party toa close. America 
formed an alliance with France. The 
war suddenly became hazardous on 
the only side which ever threatens 
the British Empire with danger. 
From this period success evidently 
became too dear for the price that it 
might be politic in England to pay. 
Opposition was probably not less 
startled by this event than Ministers. 
If party ever feels, it felt then, and 
regretted the work of its own hands. 
The declaration of Colonial indepen- 
dence was received by the antago- 
nists of Administration with unequi« 
vocal surprise, perhaps with bitter 
regret. “ We must take it,” was their 
language ; “ but itis not as a matter 
of choice, but of hard and over- 
powering necessity.” Burke declared, 
that “it made him sick at heart, that 
it struck him to the soul, that he felt 
the claim to be essentially injurious 
to Great Britain, and one of which 
she could never get rid. No, never, 
never, never! It was not to be 
thought that he wished for the inde- 
pendence of America. Far from it. 
He felt it a circumstance exceeding- 
ly detrimental to the fame, and ex- 
pene: | detrimental to the inte- 
rests of his country.” / Lord Chatham 
was equally full of eloquent remorse: 
He exclaimed, that “ he could never 
bring himself to admit the indepen- 
dence of the Colonies; that the hand 
which signed the concession might 
as well rend the jewels from the 
British Crown at once; that the sun 
of England would go down, never to 
rise again.” Such is the sincerity of 
party, and such sometimes its pu- 
nishment. Those great men. had 
laboured for years to pull down the 
supremacy which they loved, to raise 
up a reyolt to the rank of a triumph, 
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and give the loose and desultory ef- 
forts of popular ambition the form 
and consistency of Empire. But 
while they contemplated nothing be- 
yond the overthrow of the Minister, 
they found that their weapons had 

assed through his shield, and struck 
into the bosom of their country. Yet 
the whole question was destined to 
expose the short-sightedness, not 
less than the passions of party. 
The blows struck at the grandeur 
of England were quickly healed. 
The separation of the Colonies was 
found to be the separation of a 
branch from a monarch of the forest, 
which soon more than recovered the 
loss in its statelier strength and 
loftier luxuriance, In a few years 
the growth of the Colonies would 
have been a fatal appendage to Eng- 
land; the mere patronage of their 
offices must have made the Minister 
superior to the Constitution. The 
two countries might have still clung 
together, but it would be no longer 
an union of strength, but a common 
consent in corruption. But the ar- 
rear of evil must be paid at last, and 
the connexion would be severed, 


and the crime punished by some 
fatal violence, some fearful explo- 
sion, which might have left of both 
nothing but ruins. 

But those were the errors of party, 
not of Burke; of his noviciate, not 
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of his head or his heart ; of his alle- 
?— to a political superior, not of 

is genius, acting on his ripened 
knowledge of the interests of the 
Empire. 

It is remarkable that as he gra- 
dually extricated himself from the 
bonds of party, he became not mere- 
ly a freer, but a more enlightened 
statesman. While he continued in 
the ranks of the Rockingham party, 
nothing but the extraordinary merits 
of his public speaking could rescue 
him from the general cloud which 
a on the fame of Opposition. 

urther, in the second stage of his 
political career, he steered side by 
side with Fox; his rank as a patriot 
was still partially obscured, and his 
public services were narrowed, 
wasted, and humiliated by the con- 
junction. But his time was to come. 
For sincerity there is always a tri- 
umph at last. It was when he hoist- 
ed his flag alone, when he steered 
aloof from party, when abandoning 
the creeks and shallows of personal 
policy, he boldly followed the im- 
pulse of his own great mind, and 
made the cause of England his gui- 
ding star, that his true character 
became visible, and he achieved the 
whole splendour of that fame, which, 
from his tomb, still lightens on his 
country. 
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ON THE PICTURESQUE STYLE OF HISTORICAL ROMANCE, ILLUSTRATED BY 
SOME RECENT FRENCH WORKS OF THAT DESCRIPTION.* 


WE recognise, in the lively style 
and rich display of historical know- 
ledge which characterise this singu- 
lar work, the hand of the author of 
Cing-Mars, although the late Re- 
volution a to have imparted 
somewhat of its disorganizing influ- 
ence to his imagination. Instead of 
marching steadily along in the beaten 
track of the historical novel, he in- 
dulges himself in sundry eccentric 
promenades on the neutral ground 
which lies between philosophy and 
fiction; a region much trodden of 
late, for the benefit both of indolent 
writers and fastidious readers, who 
are apt to be appalled almost equal- 
ly by the aspect of a metaphysical 
essay, and of a complete three-vo- 
lumed novel, with its apparatus of 
hero, heroine, plot, and descriptions. 
It is, in fact, a half serious, half gro- 
tesque performance, powerfully exe- 
cuted in parts, but without unity of 
plan or of manifest purpose, so as to 
leave no very distinct impression on 
the mind of the reader. A slight 
chain of fanciful narrative connects 
the three tales, or scenes, of which 
it is composed ; intended, as the au- 
thor seems to intimate, to illustrate 
some determinate theory of society 
and mankind; but for a more full 
developement of these views, we 
must probably wait for a second 
consultation of the Black Doctor, 
should that redoubtable personage 
favour us with farther specimens of 
his conversation. 

Stello is a young man of wealth 
and high connexions, a wit and a 
poet, and classed among those indi- 
viduals whom the world terms hap- 
py, because external circumstances 
seem to modify themselves to his 
wish, as if he were the protégé of a 
fairy princess or a beneficent star. 
Yet Stello is unhappy. He is con- 
stitutionally subject to the attacks of 
the tormentor of men of genius, that 
fiend Legion whom we have re- 
cently learned to designate by the 
title of Blue Devils, and for whom, 


strange to say, the French have bor- 
rowed, in modern days, the appella- 
tion of “ Le Spleen,” by which he 
was known to our grandmothers in 
the days of George the Second. His 
nervous fever preys upon his mind, 
until all its powers seem to desert 
him, yet without impairing his na- 
tural goodness of heart, and a sensi- 
bility rendered yet more excitable 
by the irritated condition of his sys- 
tem. It is in one of the fits of this 
distemper that he communicates to 
his friend and confident, the Black 
Doctor, a desperate resolution which 
he has conceived of vanquishing the 
enemy by plunging into the abyss 
of politics, and devoting his pen to 
the service of a political cause. To 
cure him of this dangerous mania, 
the Doctor relates three tales, intend« 
ed to shew the sufferings and neglect 
which are the portion of genius, 
when it endeavours to lean on the 
hollow support of political power in 
either of its three modern forms— 
Absolutism, Constitutional Monarchy, 
and Democracy. 
With the first of these stories, the 
“ Histoire d’une Puce Enragée, a 
Tale of the year 1780,” we will not 
detain our readers. Under this 
whimsical title, we are introduced 
to a detailed sketch of the horrible 
end of Gilbert, a poet of talent, whom, 
for the sake of effect, our author de- 
lineates as having perished of actual 
want in a garret in Paris ;—a some- 
what exagi erated representation of 
a Jamentable real catastrophe. It is 
an extravagant attempt to blend to- 
ether the terrible and the ludicrous, 
ince the days of Childe Harold and 
Don Juan, too many writers appear 
to imagine, that the true mode to in- 
terest, or rather to astonish, the 
reader, is to aim at producing the 
most startling contrasts of circum. 
stance, and confounding the most 
opposite extremes of human feeling, 
in the same cold and somewhat sar- 
castic style of narrative; as if each 
component part of our mixed huma- 





* Stello: ou, Les Consultations du Docteur Noir. 
Brussels and Paris, 1832. 
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nity was of equal value in the eyes 
of the calm anatomical observer. 
Now, although the Black Doctor re- 

resents, we are told, “the abstract 
dea of Analysis,” and his office is to 
dissect the moral portion of man 
with as much indifference as he 
would operate on an actual subject 
in a hospital, yet the reader can 
scarcely partake in his impassibility. 
He can with difficulty pass from the 
awful to the ridiculous—from Paris 
to Versailles—withoutcarrying away 
from the one a remnant of his late 
impression, which neutralizes the 


effect of the other. It requires some . 


discretion to play the Mephistophe- 
les; that favourite character of the 
= day, who, being supposed to 

ave run through in his own person 
the circle of all possible passions 
and emotions, has acquired a tho- 
rough knowledge and contempt of 
all. Therefore, although somewhat 
tempted by our author’s lively de- 
scription of the leisure hours of 
Louis XV.,and his sketch of the good 
old Archbishop of Paris, M. de Beau- 
mont, we will pass on to the second 

icture which the physician places 
Sefere the eyes of his patient, the 
“ History of Kitty Bell,” or, in other 
words, the death of Chatterton. The 
portrait of the “ Naive Anglaise,” 
who is the heroine of the tale, is 
amusingly drawn. The Doctor, it 
will be observed—whether he be an 
abstract idea, or a Magian, or the 
Wandering Jew—speaks always as 
the eyewitness of the scenes which 
he describes. 


“Kitty Bell was one of those young 
women, of whom there are so many in 
England, even among the common peo- 
ple. Her countenance was soft, pale, and 
oval, herfigure tall and slender, with large 
feet, and a certain slight awkwardness and 
bashfulness of manner which I found full 
of charms. From her elegant and noble 
features, her aquiline nose, and her large 
blue eyes, you would have taken her for 
one of those beautiful mistresses of Louis 
XIV. whose portraits on enamel you ad- 
mire so much, rather than for what she 
was, namely, a pastry-cook. Her little 
shop was hard by the two Parliament 
Houses ; and sometimes the members 
would alight at her door, and enter to eat 
a bun or a cheese-cake, while they»con- 
tinued their discussions on the pending 
* Bill.’ The husband of Kitty was one of 
the best saddlers in London ; and s0 zeal- 
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ous in his trade, so devoted to the im- 
provement of his bridles and stirrups, that 
he scarcely ever placed his foot in the 
shop of his pretty wife during the day. 
She was grave and discreet; he knew it 
—he relied on her, and I verily believed 
that he was safe in doing so. On look- 
ing at Kitty, you would have taken her 
for the statue of Peace. Order and re- 
pose breathed in her every gesture and 
action. She leaned on her counter, and 
rested her head in a soft attitude, looking 
at her two beautiful children. She cross- 
ed her arms, waited for customers with 
the most angelic patience, rose respectfully 
to receive them, answered precisely in the 
words that were wanted, quietly wrapped 
in paper the change which she handed to 
customers; and such, with small excep- 
tions, was the whole of her daily occupa- 
tion.” 


_We will add, in the Author’s own 
language, the following portrait of 
Chatterton’s well-known patron, the 
Lord Mayor, Beckford ; bearing no 
real resemblance, as will be imme- 
diately seen, to that popular magis- 
trate, who ventured personally to 
address his sovereign with the lan- 

uage of opposition, but a sort of 

ancy sketch, in the manner of a 
French sentimental tourist, of the 
fabulous John Bull, who parades in 
his gilt coach, and eats imaginary 
custard in civic robes. 


* C’était un digne ‘ Gentleman,’ exer- 
gant sa jurisdiction avec gravité et poli- 
tesse, ayant son palais et ses grands di- 
ners, ou quelquefois le Roi était invité, 
et ot! le Lord-Maire buvait prodigieuse- 
ment sans perdre un instant son admi- 
rable sang-froid. Tous les soirs, aprés 
diner, il se levait de table le premier, 
vers huit heures du soir, allait lui-méme 
ouvrir la grand porte de la salle & manger 
aux femmes qu’il avait recues: ensuite 
se rasseyait avec tous les hommes, et de- 
meurait 4 boirejusqu’a minuit. Tous les 
vins du globe circulaient autour de la 
table, et passaient de main en main, em- 
plissant, pour une seconde, des verres de 
toutes les dimensions, que M. Beckfort 
vidait le premier avec une égale indiffé- 
rence. I] parlait des affaires publiques 
avec le vieux Lord Chatham, le Duc de 
Grafton, le Comte de Mansfield, aussi 4 
son aise aprés la trentiéme bouteille qu’a- 
vant la premiére, et son esprit strict, 
droit, bref, sec, et lourd, ne subissait au- 
cune altération dans la soirée....I] avait 
un ventre parresseux, dedaigneux, et gour- 
mand, longuement emmailloté dans une 
yeste de brocart d’or; des joues orgueil- 
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leuses, satisfaites, opulentes, paternelles, 
pendantes largement sur la crayate ; des 
jambes solides, monumentales, et gout- 
teuses, qui le portaient noblement d’un 
pas prudent, mais ferme et honorable; 
une queue poudrée, qui couvrait ses rondes 
et larges épaules, dignes de porter, comme 
un monde, la charge de Lord-Mayor. 
Tout cet homme descendit de voiture 
lentement et peniblement.” 


The third tale, longer and more 
complete than either of the two for- 
mer, exemplifies, we are told, the 
fate of genius in the midst of popu- 
lar violence, by the history of the 
brothers Chénier; of whom the 
greatest, the celebrated André, fell 
by the guillotine in the days of Ter- 
ror. But it must be owned that the 
fable required to have the moral 
pointed out beforehand, as few read- 
ers would be apt to deduce this or 
any other general result from the 
series of distinct, disjointed scenes 
which the dramatic power of the 
author has placed before us in this 
performance. It contains a beauti- 
fully imagined developement of fe- 
male character in its mixed firmness 
and frailty, in the portraitof Madame 
Saint Aignan. The dialogue between 
Robespierre, Saint Just, and the 
younger Chénier, is also powerfully 
conceived, and would be more inte- 
resting if it were not for the constant 
effort at the sarcastic and humor- 
ous, with which it is intermixed, and 
the short, epigrammatic, “ saccadé,” 
style, which may give piquancy to 
an imaginary conversation on gene- 
ral subjects, but which interferes 
very unseasonably when the mind is 
‘engrossed with the interest of a nar- 
rative. We will, however, extract 
no more than the following descrip- 
tion of the last execution under the 
Committee of Public Safety, when 
the struggle had already begun in 
the Convention, and the destinies 
of France and of her tyrants yet 
trembled in the scale, agitated by 
the breath of each successive orator 
from the opposite sides of the As- 
sembly. 


“ Lost in reflection, I gazed from my 
window on those Tuileries, ever royal 
and ever mournful; with their green 
chestnut trees, and the long facade on 
the long terrace of the Feuillans; the 
trees of the Champs Eliseés, all white 
with dust ; the Place all dark with human 


heads; and in the midst of it two paint- 
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ed wooden structures—one the statue of 
Liberty, the other the Guillotine. 

“ The evening was oppressive. As the 
sun slowly sank behind the trees undera 
heavy purple cloud, its rays fell more and 
more obliquely on the crowd of red caps 
(bonnets rouges) and black hats, reflect- 
ing gleams of light which gave to that 
agitated multitude the aspect of a dark 
sea, flecked with spots of blood. The 
confused hum of their voices reached my 
high attic chamber like the voice of its 
waves, and the distant roll of the thun- 
der augmented this dreary illusion. All 
at once the murmur increased, and I saw 
every head and every arm directed to- 
wards the Boulevards, which were out of 
my sight. Something proceeding from 
that quarter excited their cries and hoot- 
ings. The noise increased every moment, 
and a louder sound gradually approached 
from the other side, like the roar of can- 
non in the midst of musketry. A huge 
wave of men armed with pikes burst into 
the wide sea of disarmed people which 
cccupied the Place ; and I saw at length 
the cause of this ominous tumult. It was 
a waggon painted red, and laden with 
eighty living bodies. All stood upright, 
closely packed together. All ages and 
sizes were huddled together in the same 
mass; all were bareheaded, and there 
were among them grey hairs, bald heads, 
little flaxen-haired polls reaching to the 
waists of their neighbours, white gowns, 
labourers’ frocks, and the various habili- 
ments of officers, priests, and citizens. 
As I have already told you, this was called 
a “‘ Fournée.”” The load was so heavy 
that three horses could scarcely drag it. 
Besides, (and this occasioned the noise, ) 
at every step the carriage was stopped by 
the people, with loud exclamations. The 
horses backed against each other, the 
chariot was completely besieged. Above 
the heads of the guards, the victims 
stretched out their arms towards their 
friends. It was like an overloaded vessel 
about to founder, which those on shore 
are striving to save. At every attempt 
of the gendarmes and the sans-culottes 
to move on, the people uttered a loud 
shout, and pressed back the percussion 
with all the force of their chests and arms. 
As each vast tide of men rolled on, the 
car swayed about on its wheels like a 
vessel at anchor, and was almost lifted 
into the air with its load. I was in con- 
tinual hopes of seeing it overturned. My 
heart beat violently : I breathed no longer: 
My whole soul and life were in my eye, 
In the exaltation caused by this grand 
spectacle, it seemed to me as if Earth 
and Heaven became actors init. From 
time to time, a single flash of lightning 
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came like a signal from the cloud. 


lJancholy roll. I uttered unconscious 
cries: I invoked the people: I cried, 
courage ! and then I looked to see if the 
heavens would not take part with them. 
I exclaimed—Yet three days! yet three 
days! O Providence! O Destiny! O ye 
unknown, ineffable powers! Thou God! 
ye, the Spirits! the Masters! the Eter- 
nals! if ye hear—stay them for three 
days more! 

*¢ The car continued its progress, slow 
and interrupted, but, alas! still onward. 
The troops thickened around it. Between 
the statue of Liberty and the Guillotine 
there gleamed a forest of bayonets. 
There, as it seemed, was the port which 
awaited the arrival of the vessel. The 
people, tired of bloodshed, and irri- 
tated as they were, murmured more, but 


resisted less than at first. My limbs 
trembled, my teeth chattered. ..... 
I heard no more shouts. The motion of 


the multitude had all at once become re- 
trograde. The quays, hitherto so crowded, 
began to grow thinner of people. Masses 
dissolved into groups, groups into fami- 
lies, families into single figures. At the 
corners of the Place the crowds were 
hurrying away in the midst of a thick 
dust: The women covered the heads 
of their children with their robes. It 
rained ! 

“‘ Whoever has seen Paris will under- 
stand this. I have seen it again, since, 
on critical and important occasions. All 
emotion was now confined to those who 


wished to see, or wished to escape. No 
one endeavoured to prevent. The exe- 
cutioners seized the moment. The sea 


was calm, and their dreadful bark com- 
pleted its voyage. The guillotine raised 
its arm.” —Pp. 330—338. 

Our author has depicted the de- 
stroying ministers of the Goddess 
Terror, in colours opposed to the re- 
ceived notions, especially of histo- 
rians of the school of Thiers and 
Mignet, as weak and irresolute men, 
excited to continual murders by a 
gnawing envy of all superiority, mix- 
ed with a constant fear for their own 
security from its influence, and not 
acting on any preconceived plan. 
But theirs were characters which it 
is not philosophical to confound and 
class together. When society is fairly 
disorganized, the weak and the wick- 
ed act in concert—the monster, who 
from a diseased organization delights 
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black front of the Tuileries turned blood- 
red: its two great square masses of trees 
bent back asifin horror: then the mul- 
titude,shouted, and after its mighty voice, 
that of the cloud recommenced its me- 
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in destruction—the fanatic, who sa- 
crifices life to a favourite chimera, 
and sheds the blood of others as reck- 
lessly as he would devote his own— 
the bold profligate, and the envious 
assassin, unite to enact murder on 
the same stage. Such were Marat, 
Saint Just, Danton, and Robespierre. 
The following remark is worthy of 
our observation :—“ Every year,” 
says our author, “ many theories 
have been made respecting these 
men; but this year, as many have 
been made every day, because at no 
period have a greater number of men 
nourished stronger hopes, or enjoy- 
ed greater probabilities of resem- 
bling and imitating them.”—P. 155. 

But our present business with 
these Tales is not to treat them with 
respect to their merits as works of 
fiction, or as narratives of real events. 
We may therefore dismiss them with 
the remark, that it seems to be an 
established maxim among writers of 
the new and picturesque style of his- 
torical romance, that literal truth in 
matters of fact is not only to be laid 
aside where it might derange the 
plot, or disturb the philosophic unity 
of the conception, but that it should 
be violated ad libitum by the author, 
merely, like the emperors of heroic 
tragedy, “ to shew his arbitrary 
power.” It will be thought, we sup- 
pose, strangely hypercritical to ob- 
serve, that Alderman Beckford died 
some time before his singular pro- 
tégé, whose witty debtor and credi- 
tor account on the death of his pa- 
tron is the best known anecdote in 
his history ; that Lonis XV. could not 
by possibility have lived and reigned 
in 1780, and that Gilbert died a pen- 
sioner of his grandson, Louis XVI. It 
is of more importance to consider the 
moral evidence which this and simi- 
lar publications seem to afford us to 
the state of mind which now prevails 
among the literary world in France ; 
and to consider what prognostics we 
may draw from thence as to the fu- 
ture destiny of that mighty nation— 
the heart of Europe, which sends 
forth its streams of thought and pur- 
pose, sometimes to quicken and some- 
times to corrupt, to the uttermost 
ends of the civilized world. 

We have heard much of the disor- 
ganized state into which society is 
said to have been thrown by the late 
Revolution of which France has been 
the theatre. Yet when a system pos- 
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sessed of no internal principle of sta- 
bility is overthrown by violence, 
such a convulsion may rather be said 
to manifest the disunion and insecu- 
rity which previously existed, than 
to produce or aggravate it. A deter- 
mined conservative spirit may deve- 
lope itself in a nation, either where 
there has prevailed a long habit of 
obedience to the laws, or where new 
principles have been suddenly and 
vehemently adopted among a whole 
people. But a monarchy introduced 
as it were by a third party, institu- 
tions founded on foreign interfe- 
rence, were ill calculated to acquire 
ardent defenders. The only auxilia- 
ry which the Bourbons possessed in 
France, when foreign bayonets had 
been withdrawn from her soil, was 
the fear of revolution which prevail- 
ed among all classes raised above 
actual want. The cause of quiet and 
public order, in common times, is 
sure to have an influential majority 
enrolled in its support. And it is na- 
tural enough that the ruling powers, 
when thus supported, should over- 
look the insecurity of the foundation 
on which the superstructure of their 
authority rests, and mistake negative 
acquiescence for active adhesion. 
Thus the governments which suc- 
ceeded each other during the vacil- 
lating period of the Restoration, 
made no effort to establish any de- 
finite principle of political action. 
Provided the world of France ap- 
peared satisfied that the designs of 
the “ extreme left” were incompati- 
ble with orderly government, and that 
the visions of the “ extreme right” 
could not be realized in a country 
where popular doctrines had once 
taken root—ministers felt secure as 
to the ultimate prospects of France, 
and intent only on the minor strug- 
gles of party warfare. 

Then came those years of more 
determined conflict which prece- 
ded the late Revolution, when the 
Tiers Etat had begun to resume its 
strength, prostrated by successive 
blows from the armed hands of Na- 
poleon and the Allies. Ia the ex- 
citement produced by every succes- 
sive victory which the opposition 
obtained, sanguine minds thought 
they at length saw a principle. They 
imagined that political liberty and 
the old feeling of national honour 
would prove elements sufficient to 
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reconstitute society, when the ob- 
noxious tokens of conquest and feu- 
dality were removed together. Nor, 
on the other hand, was there any 
lack of confidence among the writers 
and thinkers on the Royalist side. 
They had long suffered from the sus< 
picion and discord which naturally 
arise among the members of a victo- 
rious party. There were among them 
Ultramontanes and Jansenists, Abso- 
lutists and Liberals, men of every 
shade of religious and political feel- 
ing. These now possessed one com- 
mon bond of union, the cause of mo- 
narchy ; and, from Delamennais to 
Chateaubriand, they stood side by 
side on the defensive, and opposed a 
single front of resistance to the 
mighty host _— assailed —_ 

e struggle was great and im 
sing. It = ended by the “ colet 
nances,” which drove from the side of 
Royalty more than half its conscien- 
tious supporters; and by the days 
of the barricades, which terrified in- 
to neutrality half the professors of 
Liberalism, Then it became evi- 
dent to both sides, how fallacious 
were those appearances of concord, 
under which they had so long com~« 
bated together. Disunion and dis- 
content commenced alike among the 
victorious and the vanquished party. 
And the disgust of the still united 
portion of the friends of liberty, was 
increased by the turn which affairs 
took immediately after the Revolu- 
tion. It was seen that the men who 
profited by that event, were not the 
men who had actively concurred in 
it. Those who found their way to 
office, it was bitterly said, were for 
the most part taken from the old 
tribe of place-hunters, who find profit 
in every change; and their main sup- 
port was the timidity of the great 
body of the people. This must have 
been foreseen by the wise; nay, it 
was clearly inevitable. Ministries 
could not be formed from among 
the warlike artisans of Paris, or the 
vehement patriots of the Polytechnic 
School. Nor was it possible to satis- 
fy with place or pension, all those 
two or three hundred politicians 
who direct the ephemeral opinions 
of Paris, through the medium of its 
journals. That the excluded should 
attack their more successful bre- 
thren with sarcasm and abuse, was 
natural, But it was somewhat more 
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state of disgust and scepticism. The 
Theatre and Romance are, in modern * 
days, the two habitual resources of 
those who desire mental excitement. 
All common stimulants are now in- 


surprising to hear the general voice 
of the nation echoing their com- 
plaints, and adopting the established 
* fallacy of the outs;” that they who 
rofit by a ehange, must have been 
insincere in their support of it. So 
unfounded and unreasonable a cla- 
mour proved that there existed deep- 
er causes for general discontent. 
Exaggerated benefits had been ex- 
ected, and instead of them followed 
osses. Commercial distress, do- 
mestic agitation, peril of foreign war, 
pressed heavily onthe people. Those 
who had expected the most, ever in 
extremes, now saw only despair in 
the future. Every system had been 
tried in France; all, they said, had 
failed, because none had realized the 
expected Utopia. There was nothing 
more to look forward to; for the pa- 
tient had fairly exhausted all the 
pharmacopeeia of the Constitution- 
mongers. “Nous voulons la liberté,” 
says the Prince de Polignac, reason- 
ing from his prison at Ham, on the 
aspect of affairs, “mais nous ne vou- 
lons ni de la liberté sanglante de la 
Convention, ni de Ja liberté corrom- 
pue du Directoire, ni de la liberté 
chimérique de ! Empire, ni de la 
liberté de la Restauration, qu’on pré- 
tend avoir été insuffisante: Ainsi 
depuis 40 ans nous nous égorgeons 
pour, aprés tout, ne pas trouver ce 
ue nous cherchons.” Itseemed as 

if the bold historical theory of the St 
Simonians was receiving its accom- 
plishment. The critical or destruc- 
tive character of the era was develo- 
ping itself more fully than ever. It 
had overthrown successively all sys- 
tems and all institutions. Where 
was the new constructive principle 
to be found, whose discovery, ac- 
cording to the above mentioned 
theory, was shortly to be expected ? 
Mere political liberty, it is now an 
admitted maxim, is insufficient to re- 
“generate a nation. In the meantime 

oubt reigned, and still presides. A 
disposition to exaggerate the disor- 
ders of society, and yet to deride 
with the fiercest sarcasm, all the re- 
medies which have been proposed 
for its relief, is one of the chief cha- 
racteristics of the French writers of 
the present day. 

The effect produced upon litera- 
ture, not merely of the argumenta- 
tive, but imaginative class, is one of 
the most lamentable results of this 
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sufficient. Under the Bourbons, a 
covert allusion to Jesuitism or Roy- 
alty—a slight tincture of profaneness 
or ribaldry, was spice enough to sea- 
son a theatrical piece for the vulgar 
palate. Now, the dose must be quin- 
tupled to produce the same effect. 
We see by the daily papers, that the 
hero and heroine, who divide public 
interest on the Parisian stage at this 
moment, are Faublas and Lucrezia 
Borgia. The same rule holds good 
in the Romance. The most mon- 
strous and refined imaginations of sen- 
suality—modern sensuality, which 
differs from that of Laclos and Lou- 
vet, as Byron differs from Casti, in 
the robe of mystical enthusiasm in 
which it delights to envelope itself— 
characterise the most popular wri- 
tings which have issued from the 
Parisian press since 1830. The ex- 
tent of the mischief is nowhere more 
forcibly depicted than in a little work 
of Salvandi, (de la Révolution et des 
Révolutionnaires, ) in which that wri- 
ter, one of the most influential of the 
Liberal class before 1830, pronoun- 
ces a sort of palinode against his for- 
mer coadjutors. If the public, in its 
appetite for excitement, has been 
rightly compared to the dram-drink- 
er, that of modern Paris seems near- 
ly to have arrived at the same envi- 
able condition with the Turkish eater 
of corrosive sublimate, to whom the 
most violent of poisons became an 
ordinary stimulant. 

Not that the contamination of mo- 
ral scepticism has reached the higher 
and more meritorious class of French 
writers. On the contrary, there ne- 
ver was a period when mere mate- 
rialism was less popular among them. 
Yet something of the “ malaise” and 
languor incident to disbelief appears 
in almost all. The writer of the 
work from which we have made 
the above extracts is far too right- 
thinking not to respect religion and 
the bases of private morality; yet if 
there be any purpose in fhe connex- 
ion of the singular scenes which he 
presents to his readers, it is to show 
that no political or social system 
presents an aspect of permanency ; 
that society is without hope of re- 
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newal, unless it be first subjected to 
an entire decomposition. Synthesie, 
or the habit of reasoning from as- 
sumed principles, is, we are told, the 
error of enthusiasts. Analysis is the 
weapon of the wise. His duty is 
elenchtic :—to refute the errors of 
others—to prove that all general 
theories are at variance with some 
iudividual facts. Yet, by a natural 
contradiction, the disbeliever in all 
systems looks back with a feeling of 
regret to the period when systems 
prevailed. The Rights of Man were 
a fallacy; but they were conscien- 
tiously believed. The glory of “les 
jours de la grande epée” was a fal- 
lacy; but how enviable the feelings 
of its undoubting and exalted follow- 
ers! Take the following animated 
passage :— 


‘* Lorsque le drapeau blanc de la 
Vendée marchait au vent contre le dra- 
peau tricolore de la Convention, tous 
deux étaient loyalement 1|’expression 
d’une idée: |’un voulait dire bien nette- 
Ment, Monarchie, Hérédité, Cartholi- 
cisme; ]’autre, République, Egalité, Rai- 
son Humaine: leurs plis de soie cla- 
quaient dans l’air au dessus des épées, 
comme au dessus des canons se faisaient 
entendre les chants enthousiastes des 
voix males, sortis de cceurs bien convain- 
cus: Henri Quatre,—La Marseillaise,— 
se heurtaient dans l’air comme les faux 
et les baionettes sur la terre. C’etaient 
Ja des drapeaux! O temps de dégoit et 
de paleur, tu n’en as plus! N’aguére le 
blane voulait dire Charte; aujourd’hui le 
tricolore veut dire Charte. Le blane 
était devenu un peu rouge et bleu, le 
tricolore est devenu un peu blanc, Leur 
nuance est insaisissable ... . . Dans 
notre siécle, je vous le dis, luniforme 
sera un jour ridicule, comme la guerre 
est passée. Le soldat sera déshabillé 
comme le medecin I’a été par Moliére, et 
ce sera peut-érre un bien. ‘Tout sera 
rangé sous un habit noir comme le mien. 
Les révoltes n‘auront pas d’étendard. 
Demandez a Lyon.” 


Want of faith, want of conviction, 
the absence of every strong element 
of thought and action, which might 
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produce unity of purpose among 
citizens—these are the complaints 
re-echoed in almost every page 
which issues from the pens of the 
more reflective class of French wri- 
ters. From Voltaire downwards, the 
great school of Paris has applied it- 
self perseveringly to the task of strip- 
ping life of all its illusions, (if such 
they were,) and striking off, by de- 
grees, every secondary motive which 
could actuate the mind of man—as 
unprofitable and ab-urd—until that 
primary motive — self-interest — 
stands alone in unadorned hideous- 
ness. They have performed for se- 
cial morality what the academicians 
of old did for philosophy, when they 
began by combating the dogmatic 
sects which preceded them, and end- 
ed by denying the certainty of all 
which was not evident to external 
sense. And now— 


** Come quei, che con lena affanata 
Uscito fuor del pelago alla riva 
Si volge all’ acqua perigliosa, e guata"— 


they look back on the wreck of their 
past creeds, shattered amidst the 
ocean of doubt which they have tra- 
versed, and despair of finding mate- 
rials to construct a new one. But to 
enter into a discussion as to the one 
thing wanted in France, without 
which all such efforts would be of no 
avail, would be too grave and import- 
ant a purpose for our present pages. 
We shall, however, have done some 
service, if we can direct the atten- 
tion of a single reader to the manner 
in which this topic is treated by the 
Rev. Hugh Rose, in a sermon lately 
published, with an introduction con- 
cerning the Saint Simonians, and 
their views of religion and economy. 
It is the work of one who unites to 
theological learning an accomplish- 
meut much rarer among our divines 
—considerable knowledge of the ac~ 
tual spirit and habits of thought 
which prevail in other countries be- 
side his own. 
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TRADITIONS OF THE RABBINS. 


Tue chief portion of the Rabbinical 
fantasies are derived trom Indian ta- 
bles; and among those the transmi- 
gration of souls seems to have made 
the most powerful impression. It is 
singular, that this doctrine, utterly 
unsupported as it is by any approach 
to evidence, should have yet prevailed 
among a vast multitude, or rather the 
great majority, of ancient mankind ; 
and the question is still dubious, to 
which of the three most learned aud 
investigating nations of antiquity the 
doctrine is first due. It belonged at 
once to India, Egypt, and. Greece. 
Yet its origin may probably be traced 
to India, and there to some of those 
corruptions of the primal revelation, 
and of the second birth of maukiud, 
the spirit transmitted from the ante- 
diluvian race into the descendants of 
Noah, the representative of the first 

, man, and beginner of a new patriar- 
chal line. The doctrine, too, served 
the purpose of offering an apparent 
explanation of that mysterious Pro- 
vidence by which the guilty some- 
times exhibit striking examples of 
prosperity. It further gave some 
equally obscure hope of an explaua- 
tion of the uses, partial sufferings, 
and general degradation, of the lower 
animal creation. The transfer of the 
soul of a tyrant to the body of a tiger 
seemed not unnatural ; of the glutton’s 
to the hog, or the robber’s to the 
wolf, the vulture, or the hyzena; ail 
displayed a species of natural justice 
which might gradually render the 
transmigration probable to the quick 
and figurative fancies of the East. 
Their style of expression, too, the 
forms and emblems by which, in the 
early rudeness of penmanship, they 
laboured to describe moral and men- 
tal qualities, tended to reinforce the 
doctrive. The outline of a dog ex- 
pressed the persevering or the faith- 
ful, the liou characterised the bold, 
or the eagle gave the natural con- 
ception of lofty aspirings and indo- 
mitable ardour. For this doctrine 
the Rabbinical name is Gilgul Nesha- 
meth, (the revolving of souls.) 

Butthe Rabbins sometimes deform 

the — part of this conception 

by their absurd habits of particular- 
izing. In the Nishmeth Chajim we 


are thus told, that the soul of the 
man who transgresses by attempt- 
ing to provoke another to anger, 
passes inevitably into a beast. Those 
who were engaged in the rebellion 
at the building of Babel, were punish-. 
ed by three judgments. The best 
amoung them were punished by the 
confusion of tongues. The second 
rank, or those who attempted to set 
up the idol, were sent to inhabit cats 
and movkeys. The third, more am- 
bitious aud more impious, who at- 
tempted to scale the heavens and 
assault the divine throne with earthly 
weapons, were flung down from their 
height, and transformed into evil 
spirits, whose torment is, to be al- 
ways in restless and agonizing mo- 
tion. A prevailing cabalistic doc- 
trine is the transmigration of the hu- 
man spirit into catile. But this de- 
peuds on the degree of guilt. “If he 
hath committed one sin more than 
the number of his good works,” he 
must undergo transmigration. The 
soul of the man who thinks on his 
good works, is the more fortunate ; 
tor though he must undergo the de- 
gradation of passing iuto the form of 
a beast, yet it is of a clean or ru- 
minant one. But the soul of the pro- 
fligate, or the shedder of blood, passes 
into an unclean beast, the camel, the 
rabbit, or the hog. The sensualist is 
generally condemned to the form of 
a reptile. 

Rabbinism has continued full of 
trivial observances; and the Jew of 
the present day is harassed with a 
weight of ceremonies, which excecd 
the heaviest burdens of the ancient 
law. This yoke he has laid upon 
himself. A rigour, worthy of the 
Pharisee, is exercised in minute and 
perpetual triflings worthy of a child. 
One of those ordinances, which pass 
through every portion of Jewish so- 
ciety, relates to the smovthness of 
their knife-blades. The knife with 
which the Jew puts bird or beast to 
death, must be without jags or not- 
ches of any kind. The Avodath Hakko- 
desh assigns the important reason— 
‘* Sometimes the suul of a righteous 
man is found in a clean beast or 
fowl. The Jews are therefore com- 
manded to have their killing-knives 
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without notches, to the end that they 
may give as little pain as possible to 
the souls contained therein.” 

The treatise Ginek Hammelech 
gives the following instance of the 
penal effect of the transmigration as 
detailed by the Rabbi Mosche Gal- 
lante, chief judge of Jerusalem. 
“ When, in the first ages of Israel, the 
Rabbi Isaac Lurja—blessed be his 
memory !—was passing through the 
Holy Land, he came faint and weary 
to a grove of olives, and there laid 
him down. He said to the Rabbi 
Mosche, ‘ Here let us rest;’ but the 
Rabbi would not, for he looked 
round, and the place whereon they 
lay was a grave of the wicked. But 
the Rabbi Isaac, pointing to a tree 
above, on which sat a raven loudly 
croaking, said, ‘ There is no spirit in 
this grave. Dost thou not remem- 
ber Nismath, the extortioner of the 
city ?—‘I remember him well,’ an- 
swered the Rabbi Mosche; ‘he was 
the grand collector of the customs, 
and was cursed every day he lived for 
his cruelty. He robbed the rich and 
he trampled on the poor, the old he 
deprived of their property, and the 
young of their inheritance. May his 
name be black as night, and his me- 
mory be buried deep as the bottom 
of the sea.’—* He is sorry enough 
now for his oppression,’ said the 
Rabbi Isaac Lurja. ‘The King of 


Judgment hath sentenced his evil soul 


to be imprisoned in the body of that 
raven, and its complainings are its 
sorrows for its state, and its suppli- 
cations to me to pray for its release.’ 
—‘ And wilt thou pray for the son of 
evil? asked the Rabbi Mosche.— 
‘Sooner will I pray that this staff be 
the serpent of the magician,’ answer- 
ed Rabbilsaac; and thereupon rising, 
he flung it at the raven, which, with a 
yell of fury, waved its wings, and 
shot up in agony into the bosom of 
the clouds.” 

But, even in its original state, the 
soul, according to the Rabbins, is 
under a multiform shape. They hold 
that the human soul has no less than 
five different forms or stages. “ The 
first is the Nephesh, the bodily soul. 
The second is the Huach, the spirit. 
The third is the Neshama, the more 
celestial soul. The fourth, the Chaja, 
the life. The fifth is the Jechida, 
the solitary. And those divisions have 
their appropriate occasions and uses, 
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every remarkable period of human 
existence requiring a due reinforce- 
ment of the soul, as a principle. “ In 
the working and week days, between 
the new moon and the feast-day, 
thou must be content with having the 
Nephesh. On the Feast-day comes 
the Ruach. On the day of Atone- 
meut comes the Neshama. On the 
Sabbath comes the Chaja, or super- 
numerary soul, and in the final and 
future life of happiness comes the 
Jechida.” The tenet, that on the 
Sabbath man receives an additional 
soul, is established among the Rab- 
bins. But the extravagance of those 
conceptions is occasionally qualified 
among the later commentators by the 
explanation, that those diversities of 
the human spirit simply mean the 
gradual advance of the soul from 
excellence to excellence in the 
course of prayer, and the study of 
divine things. 

By a singular improvement on the 
pagan doctrine of the metempsycho- 
sis, there is also a reverse change of 
bodies; and the spirit which had in- 
habited the form of a wild beast, be- 


comes occasionally the inhabitant of.- 


the human shape. The tenet of the 
famous Rabbi Lurja, in the treatise 
Ginek Hammelech, is, that the violen- 
ces and follies so conspicuous and 
uuaccountable on human grounds, 
in certain individuals, are explained 
by this transmission. The vulture, 
the panther, the jackal, the fox, 
transmit their spirits into men, and 
thence we obviously derive the glut- 
tonous, the rapacious, the base, the 
crafty, the whole train of the profli- 
gate aud the mischievous of man- 
kind; the race whom no precept can 
guide, no fear can restrain, and no 
principle can regulate; the whole 
lineage of the desperate and imprac- 
ticable among men. 

Such are the doctrines in their 
ruder state. But they sometimes 
take a finer and more fanciful shape, 
and rise into the boldness and ima- 
gery of Oriental fiction. ‘“ What,” 
says the Shaar Aikhune, “ is the fall 
of the guiltiest of the guilty; of 
those who have made themselves 
abominable in the sight of earth and 
heaven; of those who have exulted 
in their sins; of the man who has 
slain a son of Israel ; of the apostate 
who has denied the supremacy of the 
religion of Israel over all other reli- 
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ions of the earth; of the spy who 
as betrayed a Jew, or a community 
of Jews? Shall they ascend to hea- 
ven; shall they be worthy to plant 
their steps in the courts of the pa- 
laces of the angels? No; the angels 
are their punishers; they utter the 
sentence of ruin against them; they 
drive them downward, and summon 
a band of evil spirits to chase them 
round the world. The dark torment- 
ors rush after them, with goads and 
whips of fire; their chase is cease- 
less; they hunt them from the plain 
to the mountain, from the mountain 
to the river, from the river to the 
ocean, from the ocean round the 
circle of the earth. Thus the tor- 
mented fly in terror, and the tor- 
mentors follow in vengeance, until 
the time decreed is done. Then the 
doomed sink into dust and ashes. 
Another beginning of existence, the 
commencement of a second trial, 
awaits them. They become clay, 
they take the nature of the stone 
and of the mineral; they are water, 
fire, air; they roll in the thunder; 
they float in the cloud; they rush in 
the whirlwind. They change again. 
They enter into the shapes of the 
vegetable tribes; they live in the 
shrub, the flower, and the tree. 
Ages on ages pass in their transfor- 
mations ; they wither ; they are toss- 
ed by the tempest; they are tram- 
pled by man; they are smote by 
the axe; they are consumed by fire. 
Another change comes; they enter 
into the shape of the beast, the bird, 
the fish, the insect; they traverse 
the desert, they destroy, and are de- 
stroyed; they soar into the clouds ; 
they shoot through the depths of the 
ocean; they burrow their invisible 
way through the recesses of the 
earth ; they come by devouring mil- 
lions in the locust; they sting in the 
scorpion; they crumble away the 
roots of vegetation in the hosts of 
the ant; they destroy the promise 
of the year in the caterpillar; they 
drive the flocks and herds into fa- 
mine and madness in the hornet and 
the fly zebib. They at last are suf- 
fered to ascend into the rank of hu- 
man beings once more. Yet their 
ascent is step by step. They are 
first slaves; they see their first light 
in the land of misery. The African 
or the Asiatic sun scorches them by 
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day ; they are frozen with the dews 
of the night; they live in perpetual 
toil; their frames are lacerated with 
the scourge ; their steps clank with 
the chain; their souls faint within 
them in hopeless misery, till they 
long to die. At last they die, and 
again commence life in a higher 
rank; they are now free, but they 
cultivate a sterile soil; they are 
impoverished, trampled, tortured by 
tyrant rulers; they are dragged to 
war by fierce ambition; they are 
pursued, starved, ruined by furious 
war; they are thrown into dun- 
geons ; they are banished; and above 
all, their souls are degraded by the 
darkness of superstitions bathed in 
blood. They are bowed down to 
idols which they dread, while they 
despise ; they repeat prayers to 
things which they know to be the 
work of men’s hands, stocks and 
stones, which yet from infancy they 
have taught themselves to adore; 
and thus drag on life in torture of 
mind, in shame, the twilight of 
truth, and the bewilderment of ig- 
norance; they worship with their 
lips, yet scorn with their hearts, 
But their scorn breaks forth; they 
are grasped by power; they resist; 
they are dragged to the rack and the 
flame; they are slain. The final 
change is now come. They are Israel- 
ites. They have risen into the first 
class of mankind ; they are of the cho- 
sen people; the sons of Abraham, to 
whom has been given the ‘promise 
of universal dominion, Joy to them 
unspeakable, if they hold their rank ; 
misery tenfold if they fall, for their 
fall now will be without redemption.” 
Those are the theories, and they 
bear evidence of that mixture of 
Greek philosophy and Asiatic inven- 
tion, which forms the romance of 
the early ages. But they are some- 
times embodied into narratives of 
singular imagination. The Thousand 
and One Nights are rivalled, and the 
Sultana Scheherazade might find 
some of her originality thrown into 
the shade by those tales. The wi- 
dow of Hebron is an example. 
“The Rabbi Joseph, the son of 
Jehoshaphat, had been praying from 
noon until the time of the going 
down of the sun, when a messenger 
from the chief of the Synagogue of 
Hebron came to him, and besought 
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him to go forth and pray for a wo- 
man who was grievously tormented. 
The Rabbi, ever awake to the call of 
human sorrow, rose from his knees, 
gin his robe round him, and went 
orth. The messenger led him toa 
building deep in the forest that grew 
on the south side of the hill of He- 
bron. The building had more the 
look of the palace of one of the 
princes of Israe] than of a private 
dwelling. But if its exterior struck 
the gaze of the Rabbi, its apartments 
excited his astonishment. He passed 
through a succession of halls wor- 
thy of the days of the first Herod, 
when Jerusalem raised her head 
again after the ruin of Antiochus, 
when her Jong civil wars were past, 
and she had become once more the 
most magnificent city of the eastern 
world. Marble columns, silken veils 
suspended from the capitals of the 
pillars, tissues wrought with the em- 
broidery of Sidon, and coloured 
with the incomparable dyes of Cesa- 
rea, vases of Armenian crystal, and 
tables of Grecian mosaic, filled cham- 
bers, in which were trains of attend- 
ants of every climate, Ethiopian, In- 
dian, Persian, and Greek, al! habited 
in the richest dresses. All that met 
the eye wore an air of the most 
sumptuous and habitual magnifi- 
cence. The Rabbi, however, had 
but a short time for wonder, before 
he was summoned to the chamber 
of the sick person. But all the cost- 
liness that he had seen before was 
eclipsed by the singular brilliancy of 
this apartment; it was small, and 
evidently contrived for the secluded 
hours of an individual; but every 
thing was sumptuous, all gold or 
pearl, amber or lapislazuli. And in 
the midst of this pump, reclined, half 
sitting, half lying, on huge pillows 
of Shiraz silk, a female, whose beau- 
ty, in all the languor of pain, riveted 
even the ancient eye of the pious 
Rabbi. The sufferer was young; 
but the flush that from time to time 
broke across her countenance, and 
then left it to the paleness of the 
grave, shewed that she was on the 
verge of the tomb. The Rabbi 
was famous for his knowledge of 


herbs and minerals, and he offered - 


her some of those medicaments 
which he had found useful in arrest- 
ing the progress of decay. The 
dying beauty thanked him, and said 
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in a faint voice that she had im- 
plored his coming, not to be cured 
of a disease which she knew to be 
fatal, but to disburden her mind of 
a secret which had already hung 
heavy on her, and which must ex- 
tinguish her existence before the 
morn. The Rabbi, on hearing this, 
besought her to make him the depo- 
sitary of her sorrow, if he could 
serve her; but if he could not, for- 
bade her to tell him what might 
hang darkly on the memory of a man 
of Israel. ‘ I win the daughter,’ said 
she, ‘ of your friend the Rabbi Ben 
Bechai, whose memory be blessed, 
but the widow of a prince, the de- 
scendant of Ishmael. You see the 
tiches in this house ; but they are not 
the riches of the sons of the Desert. 
They were desperately gained, bit- 
terly enjoyed, and now they are 
repented of when it is too late. 
As the lovely being spoke, her 
countenance changed ; she suddenly 
writhed and tossed with pain, and 
in her agony cried out words that 
pierced the holy man’s ears with ter- 
ror. He cast his eyes on the ground, 
and prayed, and was strengthened. 
But when he looked up again, an 
extraordinary change had come upon 
the woman’s countenance. Its pale- 
ness was gone, her cheeks were 
burning, her hollow eyes were dart- 
ing strange light; her lips, which 
had been thin and faded as the fall- 
ing leaf, were full, crimson, and qui- 
vering with wild passion and magic 
energy. The Rabbi could not be- 
lieve that he saw the dying woman 
by whose side he had so lately knelt, 
in the fierce and bold, yet still beau- 
tiful creature, that now gazed full 
and fearless upon him. ‘ You see 
me now,’ said she, ‘ with surprise ; 
but these are the common changes 
of my suffering. The deadly disease 
that is sinking me to the dust, thus 
varies its torment hour by hour; 
but I must submit and suffer.’ The 
Rabbi knew by those words that 
the woman was tormented with an 
evil spirit. Upon this he sent for a 
famous unction, which had been 
handed down to him from his an- 
cestor the Rabbi Joseph, who had 
been physician to King Herod the 
Great, and had exorcised the evil 
spirit out of the dying king. On its 
being brought, he anointed the fore- 
head of the woman, her eyes, and the 
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tips of her fingers. He then madea 
fire of citron wood and cinnamon, 
and threw on it incense. As the 
smoke arose, he bowed her head 
gently over it, that she might imbibe 
the odour in her nostrils, which was 
an established way of expelling the 
evil spirit. 

“ The woman’s countenance now 
changed again, it was once more pale 
with pain, and she cried out in her 
torment; at length in strong agony 
she uttered many words. But the 
Rabbi perceived, from her fixed 
eyes and motionless lips, that it was 
the spirit within her that spoke the 
words. It said, ‘ Why am I to be 
disturbed with anointings and in- 
cense? Why am [to hear the sound 
of prayer, and be smitten with the 
voice of the holy? Look round the 
chamber. Is it not full of us and 
our punishers? Are we not pursued 
for ever by the avenging angels? Do 
they not hold scourges of fire in their 
hands, and fill every wound they 
make with thrice distilled poison of 
the tree Asgard, that grows by the 
lake of fire? I was an Egyptian; 
five hundred years ago I lived at the 
Court of Ptolemy Philadelpbhus. I 
longed for power, and I obtained it ; 
I longed to possess the fairest daugh- 
ters of the land, and I possessed 
them. I longed for riches, and I 
practised all evil to gain them. I was 
at length accused before the King 
of sorcery. I longed for revenge on 
my accuser, and I enjoyed my 
reveuge. I stabbed him as he was 
sleeping in his chamber. The mur- 
der was known; I was forced to fly. 
But I first sent a present of perfumed 
cakes of Damascus to the mistress of 
the man who made the discovery; 
they feasted on them together, and 
together they died. The ship in which 
I fled was overtaken by a storm. 
I was charged with having brought 
the anger of heaven on the vessel. 
I was seized, and about to be slain; 
I drove my dagger through the cap- 
tain, sprang overboard, and reached 
the shore. From it, in triumphant 
revenge, I saw the ship and all the 
crew perish in the waters. I was 
now in the Great Desert of Africa; 
and was starving and scorched, until 
I lay down to die. But at the last 
moment an old man came from 
among the tombs, and offered me 
bread and water. I followed him to 
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his dwelling in the tombs. He scoffed 
at my complaints of ill fortune, and 
swore to place me ence again at the 
height of my wishes, if | would be 
ready at his call at the end of a 
hundred years. I could have then 


grunk fire and blood in my fury 


against mankind, and my thirst of 
possession. I swore to be his, and 
prepared to begin my hundred years 
of enjoyment. 

“<«T returned to Egypt. Ihad been 
supposed to have sunk to the bottom 
of the waters with the wreck of the 
vessel. My countenance was no 
longer the same. No man remem- 
bered me. I began my career. I 
was full of wild ambition, eager de- 
sire, and matchless sagacity. I rapid- 
ly outstripped all rivalry. I rose to 
the first rank under the Ptolemies. 
lenjoyed the delight of ruining every 
man who had formerly thwarted me. 
All Egypt rang with my fame. I had 
secret enemies, and strange rumours 
of the means of my perpetual success 
began to be spread. But | had spies 
everywhere ; a whisper was repaid 
by death. A frown was avenged 
like an open accusation. My name 
became a universal terror. But I 
had my followers and flatterers only 
the more. I trampled on mankind. I 
revelled in seeing the proud grovel- 
ling at my feet. I corrupted the 
lowly, | terrified the high, 1 bound 
the strong to my basest services. I 
was hated and cursed, but I was 
feared. Daggers, poison, secret rage, 
and public abhorrence, all were level- 
led against me; I encountered them 
all, defied them all, challenged and 
triumphed over them all. I was the 
most successful, the most envied, and 
the most wretched of human beings. 
But my passions at length changed 
their colour; I had lost all sense 
of enjoyment, habit had worn its 
sense away; the feast, rank, splen- 
dour, the adulation of the great, the | 
beauty of woman, all had grown 
tasteless and wearisome. Life was 
withering. But I had a fierce enjoy- 
ment still, and one that grew keener 
with the advance of years. I rejoiced 
in the degradation of my fellow men. 
I revelled in corrupting the merce- 
nary, in hardening the ferocious, in 
inflaming the vindictive, in stimula- 
ting the violent. Llived, too, in an evil 
time of the monarchy. Desperate 
excesses in the court were all but 
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rivalled by furious vice in the people. 
The old age of the Greek dynasty 
was a sinking of the soul and body 
of dominion together. The deepest 
sensuality, the wildest waste of public 
wealth, the meanest extortion, the 
most reckless tyranny, all that could 
fester the memory of a nation, were 
the daily crimes of the decaying court 
of the Ptolemies. I had come at the 
right time. Invested with power 
which made the monarch a cipher, 
I exulted in the coming ruin—I 
blinded the eyes of this voluptuous 
tyranny to its inevitable fate—I had 
but little to do in urging it to new 
crime, but I did that little. I wove 
round it a web of temptation that the 
strength even of virtue could have 
scarcely broken, but into which the 
eager dissoluteness of the Egyptian 
court plunged as if it had been the 
most signal gift of fortune. I exulted 
in the prospect of my accomplished 
task of precipitating a guilty palace 
and people into utter ruin; but in 
the fever of my exultation I had for- 
got that my time was measured. At 
a banquet in the King’s chamber I 
saw a guest whose face struck me as 
having been known to me at some 
remote period. He was the chieftain 
of one of the Bactrian tribes, who 
now came to offer compensation for 
some outrages of his wild horsemen 
on a caravan returning fromthe Indus 
to Egypt. He was a man of marvel- 
ous age, the signs of which he bore 
in his visage, but of the most singu- 
lar sagacity. His reputation had gone 
forth among the people; and all the 
dealers in forbidden arts, the magi, 
the soothsayers, and the consulters 
of the dead, acknowledged their skill 
outdone by this exhausted and decre- 
pit barbarian. The first glance of his 
keen eye awoke me to strange and 
fearful remembrances, but his first 
word put an end to all doubt, and 
made me feel the agonies of despair. 
At the sound of his voice | recogni- 
sed the old man of the tombs, and 
felt that the terrible time for his pay- 
ment was come. It was true, I was 
to die—I was to suffer for the long 
banquet of life—I was to undergo 
the torture of the place of all torture 
—I was to suffer a hideous retribu- 
tion fur the days of my triumph. 
They had been many, but they now 
seemed to me but a moment. Days, 
months, years, were compressed into 
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a thought, and I groaned within 
my inmost soul at the frenzy which 
had bound me to a master so soon to 
demand the penalty to the utter- 
most. 

“*T flew from the royal chamber ; 
my mind was a whirl of terror,shame, 
loathing, hatred, and remorse. I 
seized my sword, and was about to 
plunge it into my heart, and end a 
suspense more stinging than despair, 
when I found my hand arrested, and, 
on turning, saw the visage of the 
Bactrian. lL indignantly attempted to 
wrest the sword from him, and drive 
it home to a heart burning with the 
poison of the soul. But he held it 
with a grasp to which my utmost 
strength was as a child’s ; I might as 
well have forced a rock from its base. 
He smiled, and said, “ I am Sammael; 
you should have known, that to resist 
me was as absurd as to expect pity 
from*our race. I am one of the 
princes of evil—l reign over the 
south-east—I fill the Bactrian deserts 
with rapine, the Persian chambers 
with profligacy, and am now come 
to fling the firebrands of civil war 
into this court of effeminate Asiatics, 
savage Africans, and treacherous 
Greeks. The work was nearly done 
without me; but Sammael must not 
let the wickedness of man triumph 
alone. He tempts, ensnares, betrays, 
and he must have his reward like 
mankind. Tiis kingdom will soon 
be a deluge of blood where it is not 
a deluge of conflagration, and a 
deluge of conflagration where it is 
not a deluge of blood.” As he spoke 
his countenance grew fiery, his voice 
became awful, and I fell at his feet 
without the power to struggle or to 
speak. He was on the point of plun- 
ging me through the crust of the 
earth ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand fathoms deep, below the roots 
of the ocean, to abide in the region 
of rack and flame. He had already 
lifted his heel to trample me down. 
But he paused, and uttered a groan. 
Isaw a burst of light that covered him 
from the head to the foot, and in 
which he writhed as if it had beena 
robe of venom. | looked up and saw 
a giant shape, one of the sons of 
Paradise who watch over the children 
of Israel, standing before the evil 
King. They fought for me with 
lances bright and swift as flashes of 
lightning. But Sammael was ovet- 
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thrown. He sprang from the ground, 
and cursing, spread his wings aud 
flew up into a passing thunder-cloud. 
The son of Paradise still stood over 
me with a countenance of wrath, and 
said, “ Child of guilt, why shall not 
vengeance be wrought upon the 
guilty ? Why shall not the subject of 
the evil one be stricken with his 
om, and be chained on the 
urning rocks of his dungeon, that 
are deep as the centre of the earth, 
and wide as its surface spread out 
ten thousand times?” I clasped his 
knees, and bathed them with tears ; 
I groaned, and beat my bosom in the 
terrors of instant death. The bright 
vision still held the blow suspended, 
and saying “ that I had been preser- 
ved from ruin only by being the 
descendant of an Israelitish mother, 
but that my life had earned punish- 
ment which must be undergone ;” as 
he spoke the words, he laid his hand 
upon my forehead with a weight 
which seemed to crush my brain. 
“*] shrank and sprang away in fear. 
I rushed wildly through the palace, 
through the streets, through the 
highways. I felt myself moving with 
a vigour of limb, and savage swift- 
ness, that astonished me. On the 
way lovertook a troop of Alexandrian 
merchants going towards the desert 
of the Pentapolis. I felt a strange 
instinct to rush among them—I was 
hungry and parched with thirst. I 
sprang among a group who had sat 
down beside one of the wells that 
border the sands. They all rose up 
at my sight with a hideous outcry. 
Some fled, some threw themselves 
down behind the shelter of the thick- 
ets, but some seized their swords 
and lances, and stood to defend 
themselves. I glowed with unac- 
countable rage! The sight of their 
defiance doubly inflamed me, the 
very gleam of their steel seemed to 
me the last insult, and I rushed for- 
ward to make them repent of their 
temerity. At the same instant I felta 
sudden thrill of pain; aspear, thrown 
by a powerful hand, was quiveriug 
in my side. I bounded resistlessly 
on my assailant, and in another mo- 
ment saw him lying in horrid muti- 
lation at my feet. The rest instantly 
lost all courage at the sight, and, fling- 
ing down their weapons, scattered in 
all directions, crying for help. But 
those dastards were not worth pur- 
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suit. The well was before me, I was 
burning with thirst and fatigue, and I 
stooped down to drink of its pure 
and smooth water. What was my 
astonishment when | saw a lion 
stooping in the mirror of the well! 
I distinctly saw the shaggy mane 
the huge bloodshot eyes, the rough 
and rapidly moving lips, the pointed 
tusks, and all red with recent gore 
I shrank in strange perturbation. I 
returned to the well again, stooped 
to drink, and again saw the same fu- 
rious monster stoop to its calm, blue 
mirror. A horrid thought crossed 
my mind. I had known the old doc- 
trine of the Egyptians and Asiatics, 
which denounced punishment in the 
shape of brutes to the guilty dead. 
Had I shared this hideous punish- 
ment? I again gave a glance at the 
water. The sight was now convic- 
tion. I no longer wondered at the 
wild outcry of the caravan, at the 
hurried defence, at the strange flight, 
at the ferocious joy with which [ 
tore down my enemy, and trampled 
and rent him till he had lost all sem- 
blance of man. The punishment had 
come upon me. My fated spirit had 
left its human body, and had enter- 
ed into the shape of the savage inha- 
bitant of the wilderness. The thought 
was one of indescribable horror. If 
bounded away with furious speed, 
I tore up the sands, I darted my fangs 
into my own flesh, and sought for 
some respite from hideous thought 
in the vivlence of bodily pain. I flew 
along the limitless plains of the de- 
sert, from night till morning, and 
from morning till night, in hope to 
exhaust bitter memory by fatigue; 
all was in vain. I lay down to die, 
but the vast strength of my frame 
was proof against fatigue. 

“| rushed from hill to valley with 
the speed of the whirlwind, and still 
1 was but the terror of the wilder- 
ness, all whose tenants flew before 
me. I sought the verge of the little 
villages, where the natives hide their 
heads from the scorching sun and the 
deadly dews. I sought them, to 
perish by their arrows and lances. 
I was often wounded; | often carried 
away with me their barbed iron in 
my flesh. I often writhed in the 
agony ef poisoned wounds. Still I 
lived. My life was the solitary ex- 
istence of the wild beast. 1 hunted 
down the antelope, the boar, and the 
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goat, and gorged upon their blood. 
then slept, until hunger, or the cry 
of the hunter, roused me once more, 
to commence the same career of 
flight, pursuit, watching, and wounds. 
This life was hideous. With the 
savage instincts of the wild beast, I 
retained the bitter recollections of 
my earlier nature, and every hour was 
felt with the keenness of a punish- 
meut allotted by a Judge too power- 
ful to be questioned, and tvo stern 
to be propitiated. How long | en- 
dured this state of evil, I had no 
means of knowing. I had lost the 
human faculty of measuring the flight 
of time. I howled in rage at the light 
of the moon as I roamed through 
the wilderness; I shrank from the 
broad blaze of the sun, which at once 
parched my blood and warned my 
prey of my approach; I felt the tem- 
pests of the furious season which 
drove all the feebler animals from the 
face of the land to hide in caves and 
woods. I felt the renewed fires 
of the season when the sun broke 
through his clouds once more, and 
the earth, refreshed with the rains, 
began to be withered like the weed 
in the furnace. But, for all other 
purposes, the moon and the sun rose 
alike to my mind, embodied as it 
was in the brute, and sharing the nar- 
rowness and obscurity of the animal 
intellect. Months and years pass- 
ed unnoted. In the remnant of 
understanding that was left to me 
in vengeauce, 1 Jaboured in vain to 
recount the periods of my savege 
suffering ; but the periods of my hu- 
man guilt were, by some strange vi- 
sitation of wrath, always and in- 
stantly ready at my call. I there saw 
my whole career with a distinct- 
ness which seemed beyond all human 
memory. I lived over every hour, 
every thought, every passion, every 
pang. Then the instincts of my de- 
graded state would seize me again ; 
1 was again the devourer, the in- 
satiate drinker of blood, ihe ter- 
ror of the African, the ravager of 
the sheepfuld, the monarch of the 
forest. But my life of horror seem- 
ed at length to approach its limit; 
1 felt the gradual approach of decay. 
My eyes, ouce keen as the lightuing, 
could no longer discern the prey on 
the edge of the horizon; my masvive 
strength grew weary ; my limbs, the 
perfection of muscular strength and 
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activity, became ponderous, and bore 
me no longer with the lightness that 
had given the swiftest gazelle to my 
grasp. Ishrank within my cavern, 
aud was to be roused only by the 
hunger which I bore long after it 
had begun to gnaw me. One day 
1 dragged out my tardy limbs, urged 
by famine, to seize upon the buffa- 
loes of a tribe passing across the de- 
sert, I sprang upon the leader of 
the herd, and had already dragged it 
to the earth, when the chieftain of 
the tribe rushed forward with his 
lance, and uttering a loud outcry, I 
turned from the fallen buffalo to at- 
tack the hunter. But in that glance 
I saw an aspect which I remembered 
after the lapse of so many years of 
misery. The countenance of the be- 
ing who had crushed me out of hu- 
man nature was before me. I felt 
the powerful pressure; a pang new 
to me, asting of human feeling, pier- 
ced through my frame. I dared not 
rush upon this strange avenger—I 
cowered in the dust—I would have 
licked his feet. My fury, my appe- 
tite for carnage, my ruthless delight 
in rending and devouring the help- 
less creatures of the wilderness, had 
I doubly loathed my 


passed away. 
degradation, and if I could have ut- 
tered a human voice, I should at this 
moment have implored the being be- 
fore me to plunge his spear into my 
brain, and extinguish all conscious- 


ness at once. As the thought arose, 
Llooked on him once more; he was 
no lunger the African; he wore the 
grandeur and fearful majesty of Az- 
rael—I knew the Angel of Judgment. 
Again he laid his grasp upon my 
front. Again I felt it like the weight 
of a thunderbolt. I bounded in ago- 
ny from the plain, fell at his feet, 
and the sky, the earth, aud the aven- 
ger, disappeared from my eyes. 

“¢« When life returned to me again, 
I found that I was rushing forward 
with vast speed, but it was no longer 
the bound and spring of my sinewy 
limbs; I felt, too, that | was no longer 
treading the sands that had so —— 
burned under my feet. I was tosse 
by winds; | was drenched withheavy 
moisture ; I saw at intervals a stron 
glare of light bursting on me, an 
then suddenly obscured. My senses 
gradually cleared, and | became con- 
scious that my being had undergone 
a new change. I glanced at my 
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limbs, and saw them covered with 
plumage; but the talous were still 
there. I still felt the fierce eager- 
ness for blood, the instinctive desire 
of destroying life, the eagerness of 
pursuit, the savage spirit of loneli- 
ness. Still I was the sullen king of 
the forest; in every impulse of my 
spirit | rushed on. As far as my 
eye could gaze, and it now possessed 
a power of tee which seemed to 

ive me the command of the earth, 
i saw clouds rolling in huge piles as 
white as snow, and wilder than the 
surges of an uproused sea. I saw the 
marble pinnacles of mountains pier- 
cing through the vapoury ocean like 
the points of lances; | saw the whole 
majesty of the kingdom of the air, 
with all its splendour of colouring, 
its gathering tempests, its boundless 
reservoirs of the rain, its fiery forges 
of the thunder. Still I rushed on,sus- 
tained by unconscious power, and 
filled with a fierce joy in my new 
strength. As I accidentally passed 
overabroad expanse of vapour, which 
lay calm and smooth under the me- 
ridian beams, I looked downwards. 
The speed of my shadow as it swept 
across the cloud, first caught my eye. 
But I was in another moment struck 
with still keener astonishment at 
the shape which fell there. It bore 
the complete outline of an eagle; I 
saw the broad wings, the strong form, 
the beak and head framed for ra- 
pine ; the destruction of prey was in 
every movement. The truth flashed 
on me. My spirit had transmigrated 
into the king of the feathered race. 
My first sensations were of the deep- 
est melancholy. I was to be a pri- 
soner once more in the form of an 
inferior nature. I was still to be 
exiled from the communion of man. 
I was, for years or ages, to be a 
fierce and blood-devouring creature, 
the dweller among mountains and 
precipices, pursued by man, a terror 
to all the beings of its nature, stern, 
solitary, hated, and miserable. Yet | 
had glimpses of consolation. Though 
retaining the ruthless impulses of 
my forest state, I felt that my lot was 
now softened, that my fate was, cast 
in a mould of higher capabilities of 
enjoyment, that 1 was safer from the 
incessant fears of pursuit, from the 
fumine, the thirst, the wounds, and 
the inclemency of the life of the 
wilderness. I felt still a higher allevi- 
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ation of my destiny in the sense that 
the very enjoyments, few and lonely 
as they were, which were added to 
my existence, were proof that my 
captivity was not to be for ever. The 
recollections of my human career 
still mingled with the keen and brute 
impulses of my present being; but 
they were no longer the scorpion 
scourges that had once tortured me. 
I remembered with what eager long- 
ing | had often looked upon the clear 
heavens of Egypt, and envied every 
bird that I saw soaring in the sun- 
shine. I remembered how often, in 
even the most successful hours of 
my ambition, I had wished to ex- 
change existence with the ibis that 
I had seen sporting over the banks 
of the Nile, and then spreading his 
speckled wings, and floating onward 
to the Thebais, at a height inacces- 
sible to the arrow. How often had 
1 gazed at the eagles which | started 
at the head of my hunting train from 
the country of the Cataracts, and 
while I watched their flight into the 
highest region of the blue and lovely 
atmosphere, saw their plumage turn- 
ed to gold and purple as they rose 
through the coloured light of the 
clouds, or poised themselves in the 
full radiance of the sunbeams! This 
delight was now fully within my 
possession, and I enjoyed it to the 
full. The mere faculty of motion is 
an indulgence ; but to possess it with- 
out restraint, to have unlimited space 
before me for its exercise, and to tra- 
verse it without an exertion; to be 
able to speed with a swiftness sur- 
passing all human rapidity, to speed 
through a world, and to speed with 
the simple wave of a wing, was a 
new sense, a source of pleasure that 
alone might almost have soothed my 
calamity. The beauty of nature, the 
grandeur of the elemental changes, 
the contrasted majesty of the moun- 
tains with the living and crowded 
luxuriance of the plains below, were 
perpetually before my eye; and tar- 
dily as they impressed themselves 
on my spirit, and often as they were 
degraded and darkened by the ne- 
cessities of my animal nature, they 
still made their impression. My 
better mind was beginning to revive. 
At length, one day as | Jay on my 
pvised pinions, basking in the sun, 
and wondering at the flood of radi- 
ance that from his orb illumined 
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earth and heaven, I lamented with 
almost the keenness of human re- 
gret, that I was destitute of the organs 
to make known to man the magnifi- 
cence of the powers of creation, thus 
seen nigh, cloudless, and serene. In 
this contemplation I had forgotten 
that a tempest had been gathering in 
the horizon. It had rapidly advanced 
towards me. It enwrapped me be- 
fore I had time to spread my pinions 
and escape from its overwhelming 
ruin. When I made the attempt, it 
was too late. I saw nothing before, 
below, or above me, but rolling vo- 
Jumes of vapour, which confused 
my vision and clogged my wings. 
Lightning began to shoot through 
the depths of the world of cloud. As 
I still struggled fiercely to extricate 
myself, I saw a shape standing in the 
heart of the storm. I knew the coun- 
tenance, It was Azrael; still awful, 
but with its earlier indignation gone. 
My strength sank and withered be- 
fore him. My powerful pinion flag- 
ged. I waited the blow. It was 
mercy. I saw him stretch forth the 
fatal hand again. The lightning burst 
round me. I was enveloped in a 
whirlwind of fire, felt one wild pang, 
and felt no more. 

“*T awoke in the midst of achamber 
filled with a crowd of wild-looking 
men and women, who, on seeing me 
open my eyes, could not suppress 
their wonder and joy. They danced 
about the chamber with all the ges- 
ticulations of barbarian delight. As 
I gazed round with some hope or 
fear of seeing the mighty angel who 
had smote me, my gesture was mis- 
taken for a desire to breathe the 
open air. I was carried towards a 
large casement, from which a view 
of the country spread before me. I 
was instantly, and for the first time, 
now sensible that another change 
had come upon me. Where were 
the vast volumes of clouds, on which 
I had floated in such supreme com- 
mand? Where were the glittering 

innacles of the mountains, on which 

had for so many years looked d6wn 
from a height that made them dwindle 
into spear heads and arrow points ? 
Where was that broad and golden 
splendour of the sun, on which I had 
for so mauy thousand days gazed, as 
if I drank new life from the lustre ? 
I now saw before me only a deep 
and gloomy ravine, feathered with 
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pines, and filled with a torrent that 
bounded from the marble summit of 
the precipice. The tops of the hills 
seemed to pierce the heavens, but 
they were a sheet of sullen forest; 
the sun was shut out, and but fora 
golden line that touched the ridge, 
I should have forgotten that he had 
an existence. I had left the region of 
lights and glories; I was now a wing- 
less, powerless, earth-fixed thing, a 
helpless exile from the azure pro- 
vinces of the sky. What I had be- 
come, I toiled in vain to discover. I 
was changed; I knew no more; my 
faculties still retained the impres- 
sions made on them by long habit; 
and I felt myself involuntarily at- 
tempting to spring forward, and 
launch again upon the bosom of the 
air. But I was at length to be fully 
acquainted with the truth. 

“* As the evening came on, I heard 
signals of horns and wild cries, the 
sounds of many voices roused me, 
and soon after, the women whom I 
had seen before, rushed into the 
chamber, bringing a variety of orna- 
ments and robes, which they put on 
me. A mirror which one of them 
held to my face, when all was com- 
pleted, shewed me that I had trans- 
migrated into the form of a young 
female. I was now the daughter of 
a Circassian chieftain. The being 
whose form I now possessed had 
been memorable for her beauty, was 
accordingly looked upon as a trea- 
eure by her parents, and destined to 
be sold to the most extravagant pur- 
chaser. But envy exists even in the 
mountains of Circassia; and a dose 
of opium, administered by a rival 
beauty, had suddenly extinguished 
a bargain, which had been already 
far advanced, with an envoy from the 
royal haram of Persia. My parents 
were inconsolable, and they had torn 
their garments, and vowed revenge 
over me for three days. On this 
evening the horsemen of the whole 
tribe were to have assembled for an 
incursion upon the tribe of my suc- 
cessful rival, and to have avenged 
my death by general extermination. 
While all was in suspense, the light 
had come into the eyes of the dead 
beauty, the colour had dawned on 
her cheeks, her lips had moved ; and 
her parents, in exultation at the hope 
of renewing their bargain, had at 
once given a general feast to their 
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kinsmen, loaded me with their fa- 
mily ornaments, and invited the Per- 
sian to renew his purchase, and carry 
me without delay beyond the chance 
of future doses of opium. 

“The Persian came in full gallop, 
and approved of me for the posses- 
sion of his long-bearded lord; my 
parents embraced me, wept over me, 
protested that I was the light of their 
eyes, and sold me without the slight- 
est ceremony. That night 1 was 
packed up like a bale of Curdistan 
cloth, was flung on a horse, and car- 
ried far from the mountains of Cir- 
cassia. 

“* At the Persian court I lived sump- 
tuously, and in perpetual terror; I 
ate off dishes of gold, and slept on 
beds fringed with pearl, yet | envied 
the slave who swept the chamber. 
Every thing round me was distrust, 
discontent, and treachery. My Per- 
sian lord was devoted to me for a 
month ; and at the end of that time, 
I learned from an old female slave, 
that I was to be poisoned, as my place 
was to be supplied by a new fa- 
vourite, and it was contrary to the 
dignity of the court that I should be 
sold to a subject. My old friend fur- 
ther told me, that the poison was to 
be administered in a pomegranate 
that night at supper, and mentioned 
by what mark | was to know the fatal 
fruit. On that night there was a 
banquet in the haraiwn, the Monarch 
was beyond all custom courteous, 
and he repeatedly invited me to drink 
perfumed liquors, as the highest to» 
ken of his regard, from his own table. 
At length, in a sportive tone, he or- 
dered a dish of pomegranates from 
his favourite garden to be divided 
among the fairest of the fair of the 
haram. My heart sank withiu me, 
as I heard the sentence of death. But 
I became only the more vigilant. 
The dish was brought. The fruits 
were flung by the Monarch to his 
delighted guests; till at last but two 
remained. One of them, I saw, was 
the marked oue, To have refused 
it, would have argued detection of 
the treachery, and must have been 
followed by certaiv death. At the 
moment when his hand touched it, [ 
exclaimed that a scorpion had stung 
me, and fell on the floor in agony! 
This produced a momentary confu- 
gion. The Monarch dropped the 


fruit from his hand, and turned to 
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summon assistance. Quick as the 
love of life could urge me, I darted 
towards the table, and changed the 
places of the two pomegranates. The 
confusion soon subsided, and I re- 
ceived from the hand of the Sofi the 
one which was now next to his royal 
touch. I bowed to the ground in 
gratitude, and tasted the fruit, which 
I praised as the most exquisite of all 
productions of the earth. The Mo- 
narch, satisfied with his performance, 
now put the remaining one to his 
lips. I saw the royal epicure devour 
it to the last morsel, and observed 
the process without the least com- 

unction ; he enjoyed it prodigiously. 

n the consciousness that he would 
not enjoy it long, | packed up every 
jewel and coin [ could gather in my 
chamber the momeat I left the ban- 
quet, desiring the old slave to bring 
me the earliest intelligence of the 
catastrophe. My labours were scarce- 
ly completed, when an uproar in the 
palace told me that my pomegranate 
was effectual. The old slave came 
flying in immediately after, saying 
that all the physicians of the city had 
been ordered to come to the Sofi’s 
chamber; that he was in agony, and 
that there were “strong suspicions 
of his having been poisoned!’ The 
old Nubian laughed excessively as 
she communicated her intelligence, 
and at the same time recommended 
my taking advantage of the tumult 
to escape. I lost no time, and we 
fled together. 

“* But as I passed the windows of 
the royal chamber, I could not resist 
the impulse to see how his supper 
succeeded with him. Climbing on 
my old companion’s shoulders, I 
looked in. He was surrounded by 
a crowd of physicians of all ranks 
and races, Jews and infidels, all of- 
fering their nostrums; and all an- 
swered by the most furious threats, 
that unless they recovered him before 
the night was over, the dawn should 
see every one of them without his 
head. He then raved at his own 
blunder, which he appeared to have 
found out in all points, and cursed 
the hour when he ate pomegranates 
for supper, and was outwitted by a 
woman. He then rolled in agony. 
I left him yelling, and heard him, 
long after I had reached the bounda- 
ries of the haram garden. He died 
before he had time to cut off the 
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physicians’ heads. Before dawn he 
was with his forefathers. 

“* Through what changes of life I 
now ran, I remember but little moré. 
All is confused before my eyes. I 
became the captive of a Bedoueen, 
fed his camels, moved the jealousy 
of the daughter of a neighbouring 
robber, was carried off by his wild 
riders in consequence, and left to 

erish in the heart of the Hedjaz. 
thew this horrible fate I was res- 
cued, after days of wandering and 
famine, by a caravan which had lost 
its way, and by straying out of the 
right road, came to make prize of 
me. The conductor of the escort 
seized me as his property, fed me 
until I was in due fulness for the 
slave market at Astrachan, and sold 
me to a travelling Indian dealer in 
Angora goats’ hair and women. I 
was hurried to the borders of the 
Ganges, and consigned to the court 
of a mighty sovereign, black as ebony, 
and with the strongest resemblance 
to an overgrown baboon. I was 
next the Sultana of a Rajahpoot. I 
was then the water-carrier of a Tur- 
coman horse-stealer ; I was the slave 
of a Roman matron at Constantino- 
ple, who famished and flogged me to 
make me a convert, and when | at 
last owned the conversion, famished 
and flogged me to keep me to my 
duty. Ste died, and [ was free from 
the scourge, the temple, and the 
dungeon. I have but one confession 
more to make. Can the ear of the 
holy son of Jehoshaphat, the wisest 
of the wise, listen to the compacts 
of the tempter?’ The fair speaker 
paused ; the Rabbi shrank at the 
words. But the dying penitent be- 
fore him was no longer an object of 
either temptation or terror. He 
pressed his hands upon his bosom, 
bowed his head, and listened. 

“ The fainting beauty smiled, and 
taking from her locks a rich jewel, 
placed it on the hand of her hearer. 
* My story is at an end, said she. 
‘ [ had but one trial yet to undergo. 
The King of the Spirits of Evil urged 
me to deliver myself over to him. 
He promised me instant liberty, the 
breaking of my earthly chain, the 
elevation into the highest rank of 
earth, the enjoyment of riches be- 
yond the treasures of kings. The 
temptation was powerful ; the wealth 
which you now see round me, was 
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brought by hands that might have 
controlled the elements, but I had 
learned to resist all that dazzled the 
eye. Ambition was not fur my sex, 
yet I might have at this hour ranked 
at the head of the race of woman; 
a spell was within my power, by the 
simple uttering of which, 1 might 
have sat on a throne, the noblest 
throne at this hour upon earth. This, 
too, L resisted. But the more over- 
whelming temptation was at hand; 
the King of Evil stood before me in 
a garb of splendour inexpressible,. 
and offered to make me the pos- 
sessor of all the secrets of magic. 
He raised upon the earth visions of 
the most bewitching beauty ; he filled 
these halls with shapes of the most 
dazzling brightness ; he touched my 
eyes, and I saw the secrets of other 
worlds, the people of the stars, the 
grandeur of the mighty regions that © 
spread above this cloudy dwelling 
and prison of man. The temptation 
was beyond all resistance, | was on 
the point of yielding, when I saw the 
Spirit of Evil suddenly writhe as if 
an arrow had shot through him; his 
brightness instantly grew dim, his 
strength withered, and even while I 
gazed, he sank into the earth.. Where 
he had stood, 1 saw nothing but a 
foot-print, marked as if the soil had 
borne fire; but another form arose. 
I knew Azrael ; his countenance had 
now lost al] its terrors. He told me 
that my trials were come to their 
conclusion. That guilty as I was, 
my last allegiance to the tempter 
was broken; that the decree had 
gone forth for my release, and that 
this night I was to inhabit a form of 
clay no more.” The Rabbi listened 
in holy fear to the language of the 
wearied spirit, and for a while was 
absorbed in supplication. He then 
repeated the prayers for the dying 
hours of the daughters of Israel. 

“* It was for this that I summoned 
you, son of Jehoshaphat,’ said the 
sinking form. ‘ It was to soothe 
my last hour on earth with the 
sounds of holy things, and to fill my 
dying ear with the wisdom of our 
fathers. So shall my chain be gently 
divided, and the hand of the angel 
of death lead me through the valley 
of darkness; without treading on the 
thorns of pain.” The Rabbi knelt, 
and prayed more fervently. But he 
was roused by the deep sigh of the suf. 
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ferer. ‘ Now, pray for me no longer,’ 
were her words; ‘ pray for the peace 
of Jerusalem. The Rabbi prayed 
for the restoration of Zion. As his 
prayer arose, he heard it echoed by 
voices of sweetness that sank into 
his soul. He looked upon the couch ; 
the sufferer was dead ; but the strug- 
gle of death had not disturbed a 
feature. She lay still lovely, and he 
knew that the fetter of the spirit had 





- been loosed for ever, and that the 


trial had been ended in mercy. He 
rose to call the attendants to watch 
by the dead, but the balls were 
empty. He then turned to the 
porch, and pondering on the ways 
of destiny, set his face in awe and 
sorrow towards his own home. He 
looked back once more, but where 
was the porch through which he had 
so lately passed? Where was the 
stately mansion itself? All before the 
eye was the dim and yellow expanse of 
weeds that covers the foot of Hebron. 
He looked around him—he saw but 
the heathy sides of the hill, with 
the city on its brow; he looked be- 
low him—he saw but the endless 
range of fertile plain that is lost in 
the desert; above him, all was the 
blue glory of midnight. The palace 
was air. Had he been in a trance ? 
Had ne seen a vision ? Had a warn- 
ing been given to him in a dream ? 
Who knoweth? But is it not re- 
corded in the book of the house of 
Jehoshaphat; who shall tell? Go, 
thou who readest, and learn wis- 
dom. Are not all things dust and 
air ?” 

Some of the traditions allow a 
much more extensive transmigra- 
tion. The treatise Zohar claims the 
privilege, or admits the punishment, 
fur it may be either, of transmigra- 
ting no less than a thousand times ; 
on these grounds :— When the great 
Judge causes the soul of a man to 
transmigrate, it is generally because 
it has nut prospered, or done good, 
in its former state. It is then that 
the soul is torn from one existence 
and planted in the form of another ; 
and this is called the “ changing of 
the place.” On the third change, it 
receives a new appellative, and this 
is called the “ changing of the name.” 
A more marked stage is the alter- 
ation to a new form, with a conse- 
quent alteration of all the objects, 
pursuits, and faculties ; this is called 
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the “ changing of the work.” But, 
“ how often,” asks the treatise, “ may 
those changes take place? To one 
tfousaud times,” is the answer. 

But this singular doctriae is urged 
still further, and is made to compre- 
hend even the fallen angels. The 
treatise ZTuf haruez declares, that, 
as it is not the will of Providence 
that any Jew should be lost, and the 
command of circumcision was given 
to Abraham; the resource of trans- 
migration was devised for the as- 
sistance of those who might neglect 
that essential rite ; as thus, instead of 
being utterly cast forth, they were 
to be only temporarily separated 
from the chosen people, being sent 
to transmigrate through a series of 
bodies, until their due purification 
should be accomplished. Upon the 
discovery of this proviso, the treatise 
tells us, that the fallen angels, con- 
ceiving themselves not much worse 
than an uncircumcised Jew, laid 
their claim to a similar privilege. 
Sammael and his seventy princes 
pleaded their cause, on the ground, 
that as they were the work of crea- 
tion not less than the sons of Abra- 
ham, they, fallen as they might be, 
deserved the same consideration. 
“ For what had Abraham done, that 
he should be preferred to beings 
originally so much his superiors ?” 
The answer was, that the patriarch’s 
merits had entitled him to this pri- 
vilege ; “ that ‘he had gone into the 
fire of the Chaldeans,” to prove his 
zeal, which was more than Sammael 
and his seventy princes had ever 
thought of doing. The application 
was closed by asummary command, 
that it should not be repeated. “ Ye 
have not hallowed my words; there- 
fore speak no more, good or bad.” 

When we read those perversions 
of Scripture, which seem to be en- 
gendered of the most wilful igno- 
rance, and the blindest infatuation, 
we may well account for the ear- 
nestuess with which the apostolical 
writers warned the Christian world 
against the traditionary spirit of the 
Jews, against the “ old wives’ fables,” 
the entangled genealogies, aud the 
endless mysticism. We here have 
specimens of the wisdom of the proud 
aud stubborn generation which re- 
jected the Messiah, and, with the 
oracles of divine truth in their hands, 
actually loved the false, the extrava- 
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gant, and the trifling. We may well 
understand the force of the caution 
against “will worship,” and prying 
into things of which no knowledgé 
has been vouchsafed to man, the na- 
ture of angels, and the transactions 
of Heaven; we see here the fantastic 
humility, the uncalled-for mortifica- 
tion, the unauthorized homage to the 
living saints or the dead. It is not 
less palpable, that the propensity to 
load Scriptural truth with human 
inventions, has been the characteris- 
tic of the corruption of Christianity, 
not less than of Judaism; and that 
Rome may vie, at this hour, in legen- 
dary extravagance, the worshipping 
of angels, the prayers for those spirits 
who are beyond all human isterven- 
tion, the homage to the saints and 
martyrs, the useless and frivolous 
miracles, and the misty, fluctuating, 
and irreverent doctrines suggested 
for their support, with the wildest 
and most worthless fabrications of 
the Rabbins. 

Like all Oriental writings on theo- 
logy, the Rabbinical traditions dis- 
cuss largely the glories, wonders, 
and delights of the future state. The 
Sacred Scriptures, written for higher 
purposes than curiosity, or the indul- 
gence of an extravagant imagination, 
are nearly silent on the subject, pro- 
bably from the double reason, that 
sufficient grounds are laid down for 
virtue without this detail of its re- 
wards, and that human faculties are 
still but feebly fitted to comprehend 
the developement, were it made. 
Yet even they are not without indi- 
cations of the peculiar species of 
happiness reserved for the immortal 
spirit. They give us statements of 
the temper in which Paradise will be 
enjoyed, the combination of love, 
gratitude, adoration, ardour of spirit, 
and activity of powers, which will 
constitute the purified nature; and 
which, if it existed on earth, would 
make earth itself, with all its incle- 
mencies of nature, and anxieties of 
circumstance, almost a Paradise. 
And, in those declarations, they ex- 
hibit the same wisdom, and the same 
sublime simplicity, which character- 
ise the visible operations of Provi- 
dence ; for they give us the principle 
of happiness, without embarrassing 
us with the details: they give us an 
incitement to the vigorous perform- 
ance of our human duty, by suggest- 
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ing a magnificent and various future, 
yet of which neither the magnifi- 
cence is suffered to dazzle, nor the 
variety to distract, the mind. 

But the famous treatise Nishmath 
Chajim settles all questions at once, 
according to the wisdom of the sons 
of Solomon. After announcing that 
there are seven regions, or dwellings, 
in the place of evil, for the punish- 
ment of the wicked, it cheers the 
true believer, by telling him that Pa- 
radise is similarly partitioned, and 
equally large. The discovery is made 
in the form of a commission, directed 
by the Rabbi Gamaliel to the Rabbi 
Jehoscha ben Levi, a renowned name 
in the legendary world, for the pur- 
pose of deciding whether any of the 
Goujim (Gentiles, or lufidels) are in 
Paradise, and whether any of the 
children of Israel are in hell. The 
angel of death bears the commission 
to the Rabbi, and the Rabbi sets out 
immediately on his inquisition. The 
result of his investigation is, that 
Paradise contains seven houses, or 
general receptacles for the blissful. 
Those houses are unquestionably 
adapted for a large population; for 
each house is twelve times ten thou- 
saud miles long, and twelve times 
ten thousand miles broad, or 120,000 
miles square. He then proceeds to 
report on their distinctions. 

The first house fronts the first gate 
of Paradise, and is inhabited by con- 
verts from the Infidels, who have 
voluntarily embraced the Jewish 
faith. The walls are of glass, and 
the timbers cedar. He proposed to 
give accuracy to his statement, by 
actually measuring the extent. But 
the converts, probably jealous of his 
superior sanctity, and conceiving that 
he was about to eject them, began 
to offer opposition. Fortunately, Oba- 
diah the prophet, their superintend- 
ent saint, happening to be on the 
spot, he remonstrated with them, and 
the measurement was suffered to 
go onin peace. The second house 
fronts the second gate of Paradise. 
Its walls are of silver, and its beams 
cedar. It is inhabited by those who 
have repented, and they are superin- 
tended by a penitent; Manasseh, the 
son of Hezekiah, is set over them. 
The third house is opposite to the - 
third gate, is built of siiver and gold, 
and is inhabited by Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, with all the Israelites who 
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in the desert. In this house, also, 
dwell David, Solomon, and all the 
other sons of David, with the excep- 
tion of Absalom. But those do not 
comprehend the whole habitancy of 
this well-stocked house. It contains, 
in addition, the whole succession of 
the kings of Judah, with the excep- 
tion of Manasseh, who, as we have 
already seen, is occupied in govern- 
ing the second house. At the head 
of this dwelling are Moses and Aaron. 
The Rabbi now, observing that this 
household possessed a great quantity 
of handsome furniture, gold and sil- 
ver plate, &c., and that the chambers 
were provided with beds, couches, 
and candlesticks of pearls and dia- 
monds, asked David the purport of 
this opulence. “ These,” said David, 
“are for the children of the world 
from whom you came.” The Rabbi 
then enquired whether any of the 
Gentiles, or of the children of Esau, 
were there? “ None,” was the an- 
swer. “ Whatever good they may do, 
is rewarded in the world; but their 
natural destiny is hell.” But every 
one who is wicked among the chil- 
dren of Israel, is punished in his 
lifetime, but obtains the life to come ; 
as it is written—“ He repayeth those 
that hate him.” 

The fourth house fronts the fourth 
gate of Paradise, and is built, as the 
first man was framed, in perfection. 
It is built with oil-tree (olive) wood. 
But why is it thus built? Because 
the house is built for the habitation 
of the perfectly righteous, and their 
earthly days were bitter, like the oil- 
tree. The fifth house is built of 
silver, fine gold, glass, and crystal: 
the river Gihon flows through the 
midst of it. The framework is of 
gold and silver, with an odour far ex- 
ceeding that of Lebanon wood. The 
couches are also more costly than 
those of the others ; being formed of 
gold, silver, spice, and scarlet and 
blue silk, which was woven by Eve; 
and also crimson silk, and the finest 
linen, and cloth of goats’ hair, which 
was woven by angels. In this house 
dwell Messiah ben David, and Elias 
of blessed memory ; and to the cham- 
ber with pillars of silver, and carpets 
of scarlet, where Messiah especially 
dwells, with Elias perpetually de- 
claring to him—“ Be at ease ; for the 
end is at hand, when thou art to 
redeem Israel,” Moses, Aaron, Da- 
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vid, and Solomon, with the kings of 
Israel, and of the house of David, 
come on the second and fifth day of 
every week, and also on every Sab- 
bath and festival, to lament with him, 
and comfort him, saying—* Be at 
ease, rely on Heaven, for the end is 
at hand.” 

But the fourth day of the week is 
reserved for a different assemblage, 
On this day, Korah and his company, 
with Dathanand Abiram, come to him, 
and ask—“ When will be the end of 
whatis wonderful; and when shall we 


‘be raised from death, and suffered to 


come out of the abyss of the earth?” 
And duly they hear the same scornful 
answer—“ Go to your fathers, and 
ask them.” This answer is decisive: 
they are overwhelmed with shame, 
shrink, and disappear. Two houses 
remain ; but description has been ex- 
hausted, and they seem to be yet 
either inadequately finished, or inade- 
quately filled. The sixth is for those 
who have rigidly walked in the path 
of the commandments; the seventh 
for those who died, whether of sor- 
row for the national sins, or innocent 
and undue victims, swept away in the 
times of national calamity. 

But among the possessors of Pa- 
radise, independently of the great 
historic characters of the race of Is- 
rael, there are ranks, differing in 
dignity according to their merits, or 
the circumstances of their lives or 
deaths. The first order consists of 
those who suffered death for the ho- 
nour of their Law and nation, by 
the hands of Infidel governments ; 
such as the Rabbi Akkiba and his 
disciples, who were put to death by 
the Roman authorities. The second 
order consists of those who have 
been drowned atsea. The third, of 
the famous Rabbi Ben Saccai and 
his disciples; the fourth, of those 
on whom the Shekinah, or glory, has 
descended; the fifth, of true peni- 
tents, who -rank with the perfectly 
righteous; the sixth, of those who 
have never married, yet have liveda 
life of purity; the seventh, of those 
in humble life, who have constantly 
exercised themselves in the Bible, 
and the study of the Mishna, and 
have had an honest vocation. For 


each order thee is a distinct abode. 
The highest order is that of the mar- 
tyrs for the Law, the order of Akkiba 
and his disciples. 

The decorations assigned to those 
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fortunate classes are various ; yet as 
even the Rabbinical imagination can 
invent nothing finer than gold and 
jewels, the diversity is not marked 
with sufficient distinctness to gratify 
European taste. All, however, is in 


the true Oriental profusion. Rabbi 
Jehoscha, still the great authority for 
supramundane affairs, relates, ac- 
cording to the Jalkut Schimoni, 
“That at the two ruby gates of 
Paradise, stand sixty times ten thou- 
sand spirits ministering, and that 
the countenance of each of them 
shines like the brightness of the fir- 
mament. On the arrival of one of 
the righteous from Earth, those spi- 
rits surround him, receive him with 
due honours, strip him of his grave- 
clothes, and robe him in no less than 
eight garments of clouds of glory. 
They next put upon his head two 
crowns, one of pearls and diamonds, 
and the other of pure gold, and put 
eight myrrh branches into his hands. 
They then sing a chorus of praise 
round him, and bid him go and eat 
his bread in joy! They next lead him 
to springs of water, margined with 
eight hundred species of roses and 
myrrh,where to each of the righteous 
is assigned a separate canopy from 
the heat, or the splendour, or both. 
From the springs flow four rivers, of 
milk, wine, balsam, and honey. The 
canopies are crowned and lighted by 
pearls, each of which gives a light 
equal to that of the planet Venus. 
Under every canopy is laid a table 
of pearls and precious stones. And 
over the head of each hover a group 
of angels, who say to him, “Go now 
and eat honey with joy, because thou 
hast studied the Law, and exercised 
thyself therein; and go and drink 
the wine which is preserved from 
the six days of the Creation.” 
Among the righteous, the least 
handsome are like Joseph and Rab- 
bi Jochanan (who was celebrated 
for his beauty.) No night comes 
there; and there also the process of 
beauty and beatification is a matter 
of afew hours. In the time of the 
first watch, the righteous becomes 
an infant of Paradise, passes into 
the place where the spirits of infants 
are, and feels all the joyousness be- 


longing to infancy. In the second. 


watch, he starts into Paradisaic 

youth, passes into the dwelling of 

the youthful spirits, and enjoys their 

pursuits and pastimes. In the third 

watch, he enters into the state of 
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Paradisaic manhood ; his perfection 
is complete, and he is thenceforth 
master of all the faculties and enjoy- 
ments of the region of happiness. 

Paradise, too, retains its old su- 
premacy over all gardens, from its 
abundance of trees, of which the 
Rabbins give it no less than eighty 
times ten thousand species in each 
of the quarters of this famous spot 
of celestial horticulture. Angels in 
abundance are also provided, either 
to cultivate or to admire them; for 
there are 600,000 in each quarter, 
floating about, or guarding the fruit. 
The tree of life stands there, with 
its branches covering the whole ex- 
tent of Paradise, and with fruits 
suitable to all the various tastes of 
the righteous, for they have five 
hundred thousand several flavours. 
Seven clouds of glory sit above it, 
and at every wind which shakes it, 
the fragrance passes from one end 
of the world to the other. The dis- 
ciples of the Sages are peculiarly 
favoured, for they have their espe- 
cial seats allotted under this tree. 
Their merit is, to have profoundly 
studied, and eloquently explained 
the Law. 

A large portion of the Rabbinical 
writings is filled with those descrip- 
tions of lavish and fanciful beauty, 
but deformed with extravagancies, 
which offend even against the wild- 
ness of Eastern fiction. The light 
which supplies the place of sun to 
the righteous, occupies a large space 
in the description. The treatise Avo- 
dath Hakkadesh, after saying that 
the extent of the garden is immense, 
states, that there stands‘in the centre 
a vast laver, filled with dew from the 
highest celestial region: and in its 
centre stands a light incapable of 
being eclipsed or obscured, it being 
of the nature of that which was ori- 
ginally given for the use of Adam, 
and by which he was enabled to see 
at a glance from one end of the 
world to the other. But the ground 
in the neighbourhood of this prodi- 
gious luminary conduces partially to 
this result, as it is an entire pave- 
ment of precious stones, each of 
which gives a light brilliant as that 
of a burning torch; the whole form- 
ing an illumination of indescribable 
lustre. 

It is obvious, that in their inven- 
tions, the Traditionists had no reluc- 
tance to borrow from the written 
letter. They a just enough of the 

T 
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facts of Scripture to form a frame- 
work for the fiction, and over this 
they flourish their rambling and le- 
gendary conceptions. But as they 
borrow largely, so they have been 
prodigally borrowed from. The Ro- 
mish doctrines of supererogation, 
purgatory, and individual interces- 
sion, are not the work of Rome 
alone; they are as old as the Rab- 
bins; and the only merit which the 
Romish adopters can claim is, that 
of having turned a play of imagina- 
tion into a principle of practice, 
made a rambling tenet a profitable 
dogma, and fabricated dreams and 
visions into a source of the deepest 
corruption that ever violated the 
simplicity of religion, revolted hu- 
man reason, and stained the feeble 
purity of the human heart. In the 
Nismath; Chajim, we are told, that 
the Rabbi Akkiba, their great doc- 
tor, one day as he was going to be 
present at the burial of one of his dis- 
ciples, was surprised at the sight of 
a being with the shape of a man, 
running with an enormous pile of 
wood on his shoulders—yet running 
with the speed of a horse. The com- 
passionate Rabbi stopped his cele- 
rity, and perceiving that he was hu- 
man, asked him why he was con- 
demned to this singular labour, add- 
ing, “that he pitied him so much, 
that if he were a slave, and his mas- 
ter would be content to sell him, he 
himself would be the purchaser, in 
order to free him from this severity 
of toil; or, if his poverty were the 
cause, that he would give him some 
opportunity of obtaining wealth.” 
The man listened, but with wild im- 
patience; he struggled to break 
away, but, awed by the power of the 
eat Akkiba, he could not move 
rom the spot. At length he burst 
into a passionate cry, imploring that 
he might be suffered to go on, and 
fly over the world, bearing his me- 
lancholy burden. The Rabbi was 
astonished, but he now began to per- 
ceive that he was conversing with a 
being not of this world, and sternl 
demanded, “ Art thou man or devil?” 
The unfortunate being in agony ex- 
claimed, “ I have past away from 
earth, and now my eternal portion is 
to carry fuel tothe Great Fire.” The 
startled Rabbi asked what act of his 
life could have ear ed him into this 
dreadful calamity ? The criminal an- 
swered, that he had been a collector 
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of the public taxes, and had abused 
his office, by favouring the rich and 
oppressing the poor. The next ques- 
tion was, whether he had ever heard 
in his place of punishment, that there 
was any remedy for his guilt? The 
condemned now began to be impa- 
tient, through fear of increasing his 
punishment by delaying his task, and 
eagerly implored the Rabbi to let 
him go. At length, acknowledging 
that he had heard of one redemp- 
tion, namely, that if he had a son, 
who could stand forth in the congre- 
gation, and there say the prayer of the 
Synagogue, beginning with “ Blessed 
be the blessed Lord,” he might be 
delivered from his sentence. On his 
being asked, whether he had a son ? 
he answered that he did not know; 
that he had left his widow when she 
was about to have a child, but that 
he now could not know whether it 
was a son or a daughter; or, if a 
son, whether he was sufficiently in- 
structed in the Law. To the further 
enquiry, where his family were to 
be found ? he answered, that his 
own name was Akkiba, his wife’s 
Susmira, and his city Alduca. The 
man was now suffered to recom- 
mence his fearful race again. And 
the benevolent Rabbi began a pil- 
grimage from city to city, until he 
tound the due place. There he en- 
quired for the dwelling of the hus- 
band. But he seems to have been 
unpopular among his countrymen, 
for the general answer to the Rabbi 
was, “ May his bones be bruised in 
hell.” The perplexed enquirer now 
attempted to aseertain the fate of 
the widow, but she appeared to be 
scarcely more fortunate than her 
husband; for the reply was, “ Let her 
name be rooted out of the world.” 
His sole resource now was the son; 
and of him the answer was not much 
more favourable. “ He was not cir- 
cumcised, his parents having had no 
regard to the Covenant.” 

But the Rabbi was not to be ree 
pelled; he discovered the boy at last, 
took him to his home, found hima 
pr gps ye dunce, into whom the 

aw could not by possibility make 
way; and was driven to a fast of forty 
days, which by divine aid at length 
accomplished the task of teaching 
him the Alphabet. After this his 
education advanced to the extent of 
reading the prayer Shema. (Deut, 
vi, 4.) The Rabbi now brought fore 
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liberation was recited, and in that 
hour the father was freed from his 
task. He soon after appeared to the 
Rabbi in a dream, saying, “ May the 
rest of Paradise be thy portion, be- 
cause thou hast rescued me from the 
punishment of hell.” Then the Rabbi 
burst out into rejoicings, and repeat- 
ed a holy hymn in honour of the 
achievement. 

The only distinction between this 
pious performance, and the exploits 
of later times, is in the penance. If 
the Rabbi Akkiba had done his pur- 
gatorial work at Rome instead of at 
Jerusalem, he would have made 
others fast instead of mortifying him- 
self, and he would have put a hand- 
some sum into his purse for masses 
and indulgences, instead of incum- 
bering himself with hospitality to 
the tardy subject of circumcision. 

Some of those stories are publicly 
founded on the facts of the Jewish 
persecutions, though the historian 
who would take them in their pre- 
sent state, for authority, would tread 
upon slippery ground. The treatise 
Sanhedrin gives the following ac- 
count of the origin of the celebrated 
book Zohar. 

The Rabbis Jehuda, Isaac, and 
Shimeon were conversing, when 
Jehuda ben Gerim, a convert, came 
to them. On Jehuda’s observing that 
the Romans excelled in buildings 
and public works, that they had 
erected markets, bridges, and baths, 
the Rabbi Shimeon contested their 
merit, by saying that they had done 
those things with selfish or corrupt 
objects. The convert was clearly 
unworthy of hearing so much wis- 
dom, for he carried the conversation 
to the Imperial ear, and sentence 
soon followed, that the Rabbi who 
had spoken contemptuously of the 
reigning power should be slain, and 
the Rabbi who had kept silence 
should be banished, while the lau- 
datory Rabbi should be promoted. 
On this announcement the Rabbi 
Shimeon, the chief culprit, fled with 
his son, and they hid themselves in 
the school, his wife bringing them: 
bread and water every day. Butthe 
pursuit becoming close, and Shimeon 
observing to his son, with more truth 
than gallantry, that women were 
somewhat light-minded, and that the 
Romans might tease his wife into 
discovering the place of their retreat, 
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he determined to put this’ casualty 
out of her power, by hiding ina cave, 
There they must however have met 
with a fate as evil as the Roman 
sword, for they were on the point of 
famine ; when a fruit-tree and a 
spring were created for their sup- 
port. Here, whether for comfort, 
concealment, or saving their clothes, 
they undressed themselves, sat up 
to the neck in sand, and spent the 
day in study. At the time of prayer, 
however, they recollected the de- 
corums of their law, dressed them- 
selves, performed their service, and 
then laid aside their clothing once 
more. At the end of twelve years 
of this life of nakedness and learn- 
ing, the prophet Elias stood at the 
entrance of the cave, and cried aloud, 
“* Who will tell the son of Jochai that 
the Emperor is dead, and his decree 
is come to an end?” Then went out 
the Rabbi Shimeon and his son. But 
their studies had rendered them un- 
fit for the easy morality of the world 
into which they were re-entering. 
They saw mankind as busy as ever 
with their worldly affairs, ploughing 
and trading, pursuing wealth, pas 
sion, and pleasure. They instantly 
exclaimed, “ Behold a race of evil! 
behold a people who neglect eternal 
things!’ Their words were fearful, 
but their effect was more fearful still, 
for, whatever they denounced, or 
whatever object fell beneath their 
indignant glance, was instantly con- 
sumed with flame. But this dis- 
cipline would have thinned mankind 
too rapidly to be suffered long. A 
voice came forth from the clouds. 
“ Are ye come out only to destroy 
the world? Return to your cave.” 
The hermits were not disobedient to 
the high admonition. They returned 
to their solitude, and there abode a 
whole year. At the end of that a 
riod, the Rabbi Shimeon lifted up his 
voice, and said, “ Even in hell the 
wicked are punished but twelve 
months.” This remonstrance was 
graciously listened to. ‘The voice 
was heard again, commanding that 
they should come forth from the cave. 
They now came forth, ae 
their wrath at the incorrigible world- 
liness of man, and shutting those fiery 
eyes whose glances consumed all 
that they fell upon, like flashes of 
lightning. They suffered the world 
to take its own way, they took theirs; 
and thenceforth lived in popularity, 
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ate their bread in peace, and escaped 
the turbulent life and thankless death 
of those who trouble themselves with 
the morals of their neighbours. But 
their sojourn in the cave was not 
unproductive; for their wise heads 
and industrious fingers produced the 
famous treatise, Zohar. 

With those conceptions of the 
power of man and angels, it may be 
presumed that the Rabbins have not 
neglected the space offered to the 
imagination in the kingdom of dark- 
ness. There they arrange, distribute, 
and define all kinds of faculties, pur- 
suits, and punishments, in the most 
exuberant and sometimes inthe most 
striking style. Their legends exhibit 
all the characteristics of the Oriental 
school, and are alternately feeble and 
forcible, absurd and interesting, tri- 
vial and sublime. One portion of the 
spirits of evil they conceive to pos- 
sess a kind of middle state between 
the worlds of nature and spirit. They 
are declared to resemble angels in- 
three things, the power of flight, 
foresight, and passing from one end 
of the earth to the other with instant 
and angelic speed. To the humbler 
race of man they are linked also by 
three things, by feeling the necessity 
of food, by being increased according 
to human generation, and by being 
liable to death. Those evil spirits 
know no Salic law, for they have no 
less than four Queens, named the 
Lilis, the Naama, the Jgerith, and the 
Machalath ; each of these formidable 
sovereigns waving the sceptre over 
bands of unclean spirits, utterly be- 
yond calculation. They are severally 
ae. each presiding over a 

ourth of the year, but in this period 
reigning over nature only from the 
hour of sunset till midnight. Once 
in the year they assemble with their 
dark legions on the heights of Nishpa, 
in the centre of the mountains of the 
Equator. But over them all, Solo- 
mon had power. Those four are, 
however, the wives of one, the Prince 
Sammael, who reigns over Esau ; to 
whom the Rabbins have a peculiar 
aversion, which they display on all 
occasions. The four Queens are 


among the inconveniences which be- 
set the daily life of the Jew. The 
Christian peasantry of Europe have 
their unlucky day, Friday; and the 
Moslem are not without their day of 
casualty. But the Jew must be a 
dexterous. steersman, who can make 
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his way through any of the seven 
days of the week, without runnin 
foul of misfortune regularly lai 


down in the Calendar. The Rabbi- 
nical caution especially lies against 
venturing out alone in the nights of 
Thursdays or the Sabbaths, for on 
those nights the Igerith is especially 
abroad, with an army of no less than 
180,000 evil spirits, ready to pluck 
the truest of believers from the face 
of the earth at the instant of his put- 
ting his foot beyond the threshold. 
But the Lilth, or Lilis, is the lady 
of romance. When Adam was first 
formed, Lilis was his wife, she was 
made of earth, but her earthly com- 
pound was ill suited to the perfec- 
tion of the first father of mankind. 
She contested his right of being mas- 
ter of his own house, and then began 
that quarrel which has been so often 
renewed since the beginning of the 
world. Lilis would not recede ; 
Adam would not concéde ; and there- 
sult was, as in later times, a demand 
for a separate maintenance. Lilis 
pronounced the Shem Hamphorash ; - 
wings started from her shoulders 
at the words, and she darted up- 
ward from the presence of her as- 
tonished lord, to range the kingdoms 
of the air. Adam appealed to autho- 
rity ;and three angels, Sensi, Sansenot, 
and Sammangelof, were sent in full 
wing after her. A decree was issued, 
that if she came back voluntarily, all 
should be forgiven; butif she refu- 
sed to come, one hundred of her chil- 
dren should die every day! But 
Lilis had already felt the charms of 
freedom, and she resolved to enjoy 
them to her utmost. The three an- 
= supplicated in vain. She waved 
er plumage across the earth; they 
pursued. She fled across the far- 
thest waters of the ocean. There, 
at length, she was overtaken. She 
still refused. The angels threatened 
to strip her of her wings, to plunge 
her in the waters which rolled be- 
neath them, and bind her in chains 
at the bottom of the sea for ever. Still 
Lilis was inflexible, and she even 
awed them with the declaration, that 
she had been created with the espe- 
cial power to destroy children, the 
males from the day of their birth to 
the eighth day (the day of circum- 
cision), but the females until the 
tenth day. This menace rendered it 
only the more indispensable, that this 
formidable truant should be brought 
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back to her allegiance. They now 
proceeded to exert their powerful 
means ; when Lilis offered a conipro- 
mise, that whenever she saw any of 
the names or pictures of the angels 
on a Kamea (a slip of parchment 
hung round a child’s neck), she 
would spare the child. The subse- 
quent offspring of Lilis were evil 
spirits, of whom a hundred die daily, 
but unfortunately the produce is 
more rapid than the extinction. But 
the Doctors of the Law acknowledge 
the value of the agreement, and there- 
fore write the names of the angels 
upon all children’s necks, that Lilis 
may be equally true to the compact, 
and spare the rising generation of 
Israel. 

Solomon, the perpetual theme of 
Oriental story, of course flourishes 
in the annals of those inexhaustible 
dealers in prodigies. One of the 
Chaldee paraphrases tells us of a 
feast which Solomon, the son of 
David, the wise and holy, gave in 
the days of his glory, and to which 
he invited all the kings of the earth, 
from east to west. He regaled his 
guests with more than royal magni- 
ficence; and in the course of the 
banquet, when his heart was high 
with wine, shewed them the won- 
ders of his power. He first order- 
ed the troops of minstrels trained 
by his father, to enter and exhi- 
bit their skill on the harp, cymbal, 
trumpet, and other instruments. 
Nothing could be more exquisite. 
All were astonished and delighted. 
But he had a more striking display 
in reserve. At the waving of his 
sceptre, and the uttering of a com- 
mand to all the creatures of the earth 
to attend, the halls of the immense 
palace were instantly crowded with 
a concourse of all the kinds of ani- 
mals, from the lion to the serpent, 
and from the eagle to the smallest 
of the birds. The terror of his 
kingly guests was at first excessive, 
but it was changed to wonder by 
seeing the whole crowd of animals 
acknowledging the power of the 
man of wisdom; uttering voices to 
him, all which he understood and 
answered, and displaying all their 
qualities and beauties, in homage to 
the mighty monarch. But a still 
more astounding spectacle was to 
follow. The King ordering a small 
cup of a single crysolite to be 
brought to him, poured into it a li- 
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quid of a dazzling brightness, till 
the whole cup glowed like a star; 
and a flame ascending from it, shot 
forth a thousand distinct shafts of 
fire to all parts of the horizon. In 
a short time, sounds of the most 
fearful kind were heard in earth 
and air, and the army of the de- 
mons, night-spectres, and evil spi- 
rits, submissive to his will, poured 
into the palace. The numbers on 
this |p a occasion may be ima- 
gined from their habits of congre- 
ty Ses the most private ones. 
The Rabbins hold that the whole - 
system of nature is so crowded with 
them, that a true believer has 
scarcely room to turn on his heel 
without treading on the hoofs of 
some of them. The Rabbi Benja- 
min says, that if a man is not cau- 
tious how he opens his eye, there 
are some who will be sure to get 
between the lids. Others assert, 
that they stand round us as thick 
as the fences of a garden. The trea- 
tise Raf Ham gives the actual num- 
ber that molest a Rabbi, an occupa- 
tion in which they naturally take 
a peculiar pleasure; this number 
amounts to a thousand on his left 
side, and, by some curious prefe- 
rence of mischief, ten thousand on 
his right The treatise Rabba pro- 
ceeds to solve some of the more ob- 
vious earthly inconveniences which 
beset the Israelite by this perverse 
presence. Thus the thronging and 
pressing in the synagogue, which 
produces so much confusion and 
surprise, when every one seems to 
erceive that there is room enough 
or all, is really occasioned by those 
invisible intruders, who are so fond 
of hearing the discourses of the 
Jewish priests, that they fill the sy- 
nagogue to suffocation. The whole 
fatigue felt in the service also pro- 
oak from their pressure. Even 
the tearing and wearing of the 
clothes of the, Israelites, a matter 
which they seem to feel as a pecu- 
liar grievance, proceeds from the 
restless movement and remorseless 
rubbing of their viewless associates. 

But on this feast day of their 
mighty master, none dared to make 
experiments on his sufferance. All 
displayed themselves in their best 
points of view, and nothing could be 
more strange, more wonderful, or 
more dazzling, than the whole mea- 
sureless muster of the hosts of the 
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nether world. There followed, in 
long march, shapes of fire; some 
flashing beams, keen as lightning; 
some shedding light, soft as the rain- 
bow; some of colossal stature, some 
of the smallest dwarfishness ; some 
in the naked and powerful propor- 
tions of the antediluvian giant ; some 
of the most delicate and subtle love- 
liness of form, clothed in silk and gold; 
some wearing armour, royal robes, 
coronets, studded with stars, small 
as the eye of a mole, yet sparkling 
with intolerable brilliancy; some on 
the wing; some in floating chariots 
of metals unknown on earth, yet ex- 
ceeding the gossamer in lightness, 
and gold in splendour ; some riding 
coursers of the most inconceivable 
strength, and stupendous magni- 
tude, tall as the towers of a city, 
and beside which the elephant would 
have looked like a fawn; some steer< 
ing barges, entirely formed of rich 
ewels, through the air, and sweep- 

round the pillars and sculptures 

of the palace with infinite velocity ; 
some on foot, and treading on tissues 
of silver and scarlet, which continu- 
ally spread wherever they trode, and 
threw up living roses at each step; 
some with countenances marked 
with the contortions of pain and ter- 
ror, but some of an exquisite and in- 
tense beauty, which at once fixed 
and overwhelmed the eye. All 
moved to the sound of an infinite 
number of instruments, warlike, pas- 
toral, and choral, according to their 
states and powers, and all formed the 
most singular and wondrous sight 
imaginable. Yet, though all the 
guests confessed that they had never 
seen the equal of this display, they 
yet acknowledged that it inspired 
them with indescribable fear. They 
felt that they were in an evil pre- 
sence; and not even the charm of 
those allurements and temptations 
which still remain to fallen spirits, 
not even their wisdom, beauty, and 
knowledge of the secrets of nature, 
their brilliant intellect, and universal 
skill, could prevent the kings from 
praying Solomon that he would com- 
mand his terrible vassals, the tribes 
of the world of darkness, to depart 
from the palace. The King, in com- 
passion to their human weakness, 
complied, and taking up the cup of 
crysolite, poured into fa liquor of 


the colour of ebony. The cup sud- 
denly grew black as night, and a 
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from it to all parts of the horizon. 
They pierced through the ranks of 
the evil spirits like a flight of arrows, 
and instantly the whole mighty mul- 
titude broke up, and scattered in all 
directions through the air. Their 
flight was long seen like a fall of fiery 
meteors; and their yells, as they flew, 
were heard as far as Babylon. 

Wolf, the missionary, who is now 
rambling through Asia, and rejoicing 
in the perilous encounter of Ra- 
jahs, tigers, angry Israelites, and dag- 
ger-bearing Moslems, will probably 
soon = a new public interest to 
one of the most popular conceptions 
that ever fell into oblivion,—the 
existence of the lost tribes of Is- 
rael. The present object of this 
indefatigable rambler is declaredly 
to bring to light the retreats of the 
famous revolters of Jeroboam. What 
resources for the discovery he may 
find in his own possession, we must 
leave to time. But if he should 
condescend to take his wisdom from 
the pages of the Rabbins, he will 
find them ready and copious in sup- 
plying him with the most unhesi- 
tating information on every point of 
possible curiosity. The Rabbi Ben- 
jamin, in his work, Massaoth Shel 
Rabbi Benjamin, long since inform- 
ed the wondering world, that “ from 
the city Raabar, formerly called 
Pombeditha, on the banks of the Eu- 

hrates, it isexactly twenty-one days’ 
journey through the desert of Sada, 
in the direction of Sincar, to the 
frontier of the country called that 
of the Rechabites. Their capital is 
the city of Tema, where the Prince 

Chanan, who is alsoa Rabbi, governs 
the nation. The city is of large di- 
mensions, and the territory is worthy 
of the capital. It extends sixteen 
days’ journey between the northern 
mountains. The people are nume- 
rous and warlike, yet they are sub- 
ject to the Gojim, a gentile power, 
which forays to a great distance, in 
company with some hordes of wild 
Arabs, who live on their northern 
boundary. Those Rechabite Jews 
plough, and keep cattle, give the 
tenth of their possessions to the 
scribes and sages, who live in the 
schools, and to the poorer Jews, and 
especially to those who mourn over 
Sion, and neither eat flesh nor drink 
wine, but who perpetually wear 
black garments, in sign of the sor- 
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rows of Jerusalem. The number of 
the people living in Tema and Tili- 
ma, is about 100,000. And thither 
come, once in the year, Prince So- 
Zomon, and his brother Chanan, of 
the line of David, with shattered 
clothing, to fast forty days, and pray 
for the miseries of those Jews who 
are in exile. 

“In the country of the Prince 
who thus comes periodically to fast 
with the Rechabites, the people seem 
to be tolerably prosperous. He has 
fifty cities, two hundred villages, and 
an hundred fortresses. His capital 
is Thenai, remarkably strong, and fif- 
teen miles square, containing fields, 
gardens, and orchards. Tilima is 
also a very strong city, seated in the 
mountains. From Tilima it is three 
days’ journey to Kibar, where the 
people declare themselves of the 
tribes Reuben, Gad, and the half 
tribe of Manasseh, which Shalma- 
nezer, the Assyrian, carried into ca 
tivity. They are a singularly belli- 
gerent race; they have large and 
strong cities. They wage constant 
hostilities with their neighbours, and 
are almost secure of impunity, by 
having in their frontier a desert of 
ye: peter days’ journey, utterly un- 
inhabitable by man. The city of 
Kibar also is large, with about fifty 
thousand Jews among the inhabi- 
tants. They carry on frequent wars 
with the people of Sincar and the 
north. The other Israelites spread 
to the east; and the country of Ali- 
man touches even the borders of In- 
dia.” We are in some fear that these 
names will not be found in the mo- 
dern maps; but the detail is confi- 
dent, and if the missionary should 
blunder in the regions between the 
Euxine and the Caspian, he will 
have the satisfaction of blundering 
upon high Rabbinical authority. 

But it was to be presumed, that a 
tradition which had so long excited 
popular curiosity, would atsome time 
or other be adapted for the purposes 
of ingenious imposture. How few 
instances are there of the mysterious 
death of a prince, or the fall of a 
dynasty, which have not exhibited a 
ready succession of dexterous pre- 
tenders; from the days of Sebastian 
of Portugal down to the late Dauphin, 
the unfortunate son of the unfortu- 
nate Louis XVI. The treatise Shib- 
boleth gives a sketch of one of these 
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bold adventurers. In the year of the 
world the 1466th after the destruc- 
tion of the second temple, (4.p. 
1534,) there ee. in Europe, a 
man from a distant country, who 
called himself Rabbi David, a Reu- 
benite. He went to Rome, where he 
had an interview with Clement 
VIL, and was favourably received. 
On being questioned by the Pontiff 
as to himself, he said, that he was 
the Commander-in-Chief of the army 
of the King of Israel. He was of a 
Moorish complexion, short in sta- 
ture, and about forty-five years of 
age. From Rome he went to Por- 
tugal, where he was received by the 
King; and understanding only He« 
brew and Arabic, spoke generally by 
an interpreter. He declared that he 
was sent as ambassador from the Is- 
raelite Kings of Chalach, Chabar, 
and the nationson the river Gozan, to 
demand assistance, and peculiarly 
cannon, from the European Princes, 
that they, the Israelites, might be 
enabled te make head against their 
infidel enemies. The Rabbi remain- 
ed for a considerable time in Portu- 
gal, and converted to Judaism one of 
the King’s private secretaries, who, 
though a Christian, was of Jewish 

arents. On this conversion, the 

abbi David left the country, and 
took with him his convert, who now 
bore the name of Solomon Malco. 
The convert was a man of ability 
and eloquence; and though he had 

reviously no knowledge of the 

aw, and was of the uncircumcised, 
yet, when he came among his new 
brethren, he preached powerfully, 
especially in Italy, where his ex- 
pounding both the written and the 
oral law, astonished the most cele- 
brated teachers, and perplexed the 
people, who wondered ,where he 
could have found his singular wis- 
dom. His own account of it was 
satisfactory; he had been endowed 
with it by an angel. Solomon Mal- 
co now wrote several treatises which 
increased his fame; he next decla- 
red himself to be one of the messen- 
gers of the Messiah. He was re- 
markably handsome, and his man- 
ners were high-bred and courteous, 
Rabbi David, too, had his share of 
public wonder, for he fasted for six 
days and nights, without suffering 
any thing to enter bis lips,—a fact 
proved by accurate witnesses. But 
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the career of the more aspiring or 
more active missionary was to have 
an unhappy close. Rabbi Solomon 
vontabal himself within the pre- 
sence of Charles V. at Mantua. To 
what the actual conference amount- 
ed, has escaped history, but the re- 
sult was an order that he should be 
delivered over to the secular arm. 
The unfortunate zealot was brought 
to the stake, gagged, through fear, 
as the Jews say, of his using some 
strong spell, or form of words, by 
which he might escape his tormen- 
tors. His life was offered to him, 
but he firmly rejected the offer, and 
died without shrinking. Rabbi Da- 
vid’s career was extinguished at the 
same time, but by a less cruel catas- 
trophe. He wassent a prisoner into 
Spain, where he died. 

Subsequent narratives state, that 
the two missionaries had attempted 
to convert the King of Portugal, the 
Pope, and the Emperor—an attempt 
which certainly wanted nothing of 
the boldness of proselytism; and 
that the Rabbi’s refusal to be con- 
verted in turn was the immediate 
cause of the sentence. Solomon was 
burned in Mantua, a. p. 1540. 

But to those who desire a more 
detailed account of the expatriated 
and long-hidden nations, let the 
learned Rabbi Eldad the Danite 
supply intelligence. “ There,” says 
this faithful topographer, “ is the 
tribe of Moses, our instructor, the 
just, and the servant of heaven. 
Those Jews are surrounded with the 
river Sabbatajon, the compass of 
which is as much as one can walk 
in three months. They live in state- 
ly houses, and have magnificent 
ee and towers erected by 
themselves. There is no unclean 
thing among them; no scorpion, no 
serpent, no wild beast. Their flocks 
and herds bring forth twice a-year. 
They have gardens stocked with all 
kinds of fruits ; but they neither sow 
nor reap. They are a people of 

+faith, and well instructed in the 
Mishna, Gemara, and Aggada. 
Their Talmud is written in the He- 
brew tongue. They say, our fore- 


fathers have taught us out of the 
mouth of Joshua, out of the mouth 
of Moses, and out of the mouth of 
God. They know nothing of the 
Talmudic doctrines which were in 
being in the time of the second tem- 
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le. They lengthen their days to a 

undred and twenty years. Neither 
sons nor daughters die in the life« 
time of their parents; they advance 
to the third and fourth generation. 
A child drives their cattle many 
days’ journey, because they have 
neither wild beasts, murderers, nor 
evil spirits to fear. Their Levites 
labour in the Law and the command- 
ments. They see no man, and are 
seen of none, except the four tribes 
which dwell on the further side of 
the river of Ethiopia, Dan, Naph- 
thali, Gad, and Asser. The sand of 
the river Sabbatajon is holy. In an 
hour-glass it runs six days of the 
week ; but on the seventh it is im- 
movable. The people are twice as 
numerous as when they left Judea.” 

But those narratives are endless. 
Though probably containing some 
fragments of truth, the fact is so en- 
cumbered with the fiction, that they 
become a mere matter of romance. 
But the graver consideration remains, 
Are such things the wisdom of the 
chosen people? Are the reveries of 
the Talmuds the study by which the 
learned of the Jews at this hour are 
to be advanced in sacred know- 
ledge? Are those giddy and wan- 
dering inventions to be the substi- 
tute for those “ Oracles,” which the 

reatest writer of their nation, even 

aul of Tarsus, pronounced to be 
the pre-eminent privilege of the sons 
of Israel? Unhappily the question 
cannot be answered in the negative. 
The Talmuds are at this hour the 
fount from which the immense mul- 
titude of Judaism draw all their 
knowledge of religion. Some learn- 
ed men among them may study the 
learning of the Scriptures. Some 
holy men among them—for there are 
those even in the community of Is- 
rael, who have not been utterly for- 
saken by the light of truth—the 
seven thousand who have not yet 
bowed the knee to Baal, may love 
the wisdom of inspiration. But to 
the majority, the Talmuds are the 
grand obstruction to light and know- 
ledge, the fatal source of that stub- 
born resistance to sacred truth, and 
to the severest lessons of national 
suffering, which, even in all the ad- 
vances of later times, keeps the Jew 
in irremediable darkness and inexo- 
rable chains. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE MOVEMENT. 


INCIPIENT PLUNDER AND SUBVERSION OF THE IRISH CHURCH. 


Tue Irish Church is to be sacrifi- 
ced! Ten of its Bishops cut off at 
one blow! Such is the wholesome 
and the moderate measure upon 
which the Ministers plume them- 
selves; and which they commend to 
the nation as a sample of the wisdom 
and the justice to be expected from 
a Reformed Parliament! Does this 
not prove the progress of the Move- 
ment? Does it not give damning 
confirmation to all that has been as- 
serted respecting the dominion of the 
mob; and evince, to demonstration, 
that Ministers are but the puppets of 
a faction, by whom they will be cast 
aside as soon as they have served 
those ulterior purposes upon which 
the faction are bent, and which Re- 
form was only considered valuable, 
in as much as it was calculated to 
answer ? 

With the reader’s leave, we will 
give that measure which either is, or 
is about to be, the law of the land, a 
quiet. and dispassionate considera- 
tion. And we will, before we pro- 
ceed to other matters, take the liberty 
of presenting it in a point of view in 
which it did not enter into the con- 
templation of the honourable House, 
in which it originated, to consider it. 
It has been called a measure of relief. 
Of relief to whom? Not, assuredly, 
to the suffering poor. And yet it is 
on their behalf, and for their benefit, 
it is said to have been enacted. 

We will begin with that important 
part of the Bill, which proposes to 
lighten the country of the burden of 
parish cess. 

Parish cess is a species of taxation 
which falls upon Jand and houses. 
All prudent persons, when they are 
about to become the renters of land, 
or the occupants of houses, make as 
accurate an estimate as they can of 
the various imposts to which they are 
subject; and, as these are high or 
low, the rent is low or high accord- 
ingly. Thus, if a farm of ten acres 
be worth three pounds an acre, but 
subject to a tax for parish cess of 
one pound an acre, a prudent farmer 
will not offer, and we may add, an 
honest landlord will not consent to 


take more than two. The same with 
respect to houses. If a house be 
worth forty pounds a-year, and be 
liable to a tax of three pounds for 
parish cess, its rent will be but thirty- 
seven. Now, what must be the effect 
of abolishing parish cess? Simply, 
that the rent will be raised by pre- 
cisely that amount. And who will 
be the guna? The landlords ! the 
gentry ! the members of that honour- 
able House who passed the Bill! 
Thus it is, that they consider the 
poor! When Judas Iscariot was 
about to betray the Saviour, the suf- 
ferings of the poor were on his lips, 
—but what was in his heart? Was 
it mercy ? Was it charity? Or, was 
it covetousness and plunder? The 
Church is now about to be deprived 
of a large portion of its patrimony, 
upon the plea of relieving the dis- 
tresses of the labouring classes. And 
how are they to be relieved ? Simply 
by transferring what is thus taken to 
the coffers of these who do not want 
it! 

It is true, during the currency of 
present leases, the middling farmers 
will have the benefit of the measure. 
But as soon as ever the leases have 
expired, that benefit will be transfer 
red to the landlord ; who will not be 
such a foo] as to let the farmer have 
the ground for the rent with which 
he was satisfied while it was liable 
to parish cess; as it will not be 
more unreasonable to make him pay 
the increased rent, when the cess 
has been removed, than it would be 
the diminished rent, while the cess 
continued in existence. 

Now, if this be the true view of 
the question, why was it not put 
upon this ground in Parliament? 
Why did not the patriots, who re- 
ceived it with so much joy, give it 
its true character? Why did they 
not tell the people that they rejoiced 
in it simply because it put so much 
money into their own pockets? 
They may have a reason for this, but 
scarcely an honest reason. The 
people were to be deceived into the 
belief that they were to be the gain- 
ers; that the parish cess was con- 
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ceded as a boon to them; that they 
were to be so much the richer, 
while the Church became so much 
the poorer. And nothing was far- 
ther from their thoughts than that. 
the whole advantage of the mea- 
sure would be intercepted by the 
framers; and that they were merely 
to be admitted in their hunger to 
the sight of a delicious banquet, 
which was procured bycontributions 
raised for the relief of their wants, but 
devoured even in their presence, by 
the very individuals who helped to 
furnish it by a pathetic representa- 
tion of their necessities ! 

We live in strange times. The 
classes who are thus abused, conti- 
nue deluded; and are satisfied to 
furnish the excuse for, while the 
are denied all the profits of Chureh 
plunder! They are satisfied to have 
their necessities pleaded in justifica- 
tion of an act which strips the clergy 
of a large portion of their possessions, 
while, in the disposal of the property 
thus seized, their necessities are 
never consulted; and instead of 
being a measure for the relief of po- 
verty, it turns out, in reality, to be 
a measure for the augmentation of 
wealth! And this is one of the bless- 
ings which the poor may expect from 
a Reformed Parliament! Kind, mer- 
ciful, compassionate benefactors! 
In what words can we convey the 
feelings of gratitude with which our 
hearts are enlarged, for the care you 
have taken of yourselves! How lite- 
rally have they chosen the proverb, 
“if thou doest good unto thyself, 
men will speak well of thee.” It is 
true, a day of reckoning may come. 
But, by that time, the Habeas Corpus 
Act may be suspended ; and woe be- 
tide those who then dare to speak ill 
of the dispensers of justice in the 
shape of robbery, and of charity, in 
the guise of selfish delusion, and al- 
most fraudulent appropriation ! 

We would give a good fee for a 
view of Cobbett’s face while this 
measure is going forward. With 
what malignant delight must the old 
leveller behold his Majesty’s Mini- 
‘sters so earnestly intent upon doi 
his business! What a tumult of tre 
umphant emotions must possess him 
as “he grins horrible a ghastly 
smile,” while those, who should be 
the conservators of all that remain of 
our national institutions, are laying 
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the axe to the root of the monarchy 

of England! “ Ha, ha, gentlemen! 

Is that the work you are at ?” we 

think we hear the modern “ Bare- 

bones,” the — apostle of anti- 
8 


christian legislation, say, “ by and 
by your own turn will come, and it 
will be in vain that you refuse to 
partake of the chalice which you 
now commend to the lips of the 
clergy, and compel them to drink 
out the dregs. Think you that we 
will listen to your flimsy- pretexts of 
vested rights and private property ? 
You have shewn us the value you 
set are them yourselves ; and 
it will go hard with us if we do 
not improve upon your example.” 
But there are ears which are dull of 
hearing in politics, as well as in reli- 
gion; and Ministers will never believe 
an announcement like this, until it is 
uttered in a voice of thunder which 
will shake the isle from its propriety. 
Assuredly more strange things have 
already come to pass than that Cob- 
bett should yet enjoy a carnival of 
liberalism, and live even to the mil- 
lennium of his revolutionary antici- 
— ! If he do not, it will not be 

ecause he has not had high and 
mighty pioneers, who did all that in 
them lay to prepare the way before 
him. They have set him a pattern, 
which he has only to follow, with 
caution and steadiness, to ensure all 
the results upon which his heart has 
been set since his last return from 
America. Paine’s bones were the 
behest which he then brought to the 
people of this country. But they 
would have continued dry bones, had 
not Ministers breathed over them a 
hellish incantation, by virtue of which 
they have gathered sinew and flesh, 
and become instinct with life and 
energy. Instead of a little moulder- 
ing dust, which in a short time must 
be scattered by the winds, a frightful 

hantom rises before us! And Fran- 

enstein, in all his terrors, rules the 
destinies of his trembling creators! 
Ministers, Ministers, you have done 
this! You have brought these evils 
upon us! And you will yet be 


amongst the first to bewail, with an 
unavailing bitterness, the dreadful 
consequences of infidel policy and 
Whig ambition ! 

The next feature of the new mea- 
sure to which we invite the attention 
of the reader, is that which respects 
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the Bishops’ lands. These have been 
always held by lay tenants under 
leases for one-and-twenty years, re- 
newable for ever. They constituted 
a species of property regarded near- 
ly as valuable as freehold estates ; 
and which descended from genera- 
tion to generation, with an equal 
facility, and almost an equal certain- 
ty, as that which attends the trans- 
mission of any other inheritance ; it 
being always the interest of the 
Bishop to renew the lease upon mo- 
derate terms. But all this is now to 
be changed. The Government are to 
assume the dominion of the proper- 
ty, and to arrogate to themselves a 
power of devising it in fee to its 
present or other proprietors! Pause 
we for one moment, to consider all 
that is implied in this. Church pro- 
perty at once changes its character ! 
It becomes, in truth, no property at 
all! Great proprietors are sud- 
denly divested of the title-deeds of 
their estates; and converted into 
stipendiaries to be subsisted upon a 
pittance derived from their own pos- 
sessions! We know no difference, 
in principle, between this case and 
the compulsory seizure of the estate 
of the Duke of Sutherland, or the 
Duke of Norfolk, and compelling 
these noblemen to subsist upon cer- 
tain rents which might be allocated 
for their maintenance; those by 
whom their properties had been for- 
cibly taken, assuming the dominion 
over the remainder! It is, in point 
of fact, a more violent and mye 
act of power than Henry the Eight 

was guilty of, when he got posses- 
sion of the Abbey lands. For, in 
every instance in which he so indul- 
ged his — and tyrannical hu- 
mour, he had the excuse of saying 
that the holders of these lands were 
formally convicted of crimes for 
which they deserved to lose them. 
But he was not even satisfied with 
that. He required, moreover, a so- 
lemn, and, apparently, voluntary sur- 
render of them; and could not feel 
secure in the possession, until the 
old proprietors stood self-divested of 
their rights! He never dreamt of 
the simple and summary process of 
Lord Althorp, who, not only without 
pretending a crime, but without 
assigning a cause, unhesitatingly 
assumes the mastery over what be- 
longed to others, and even contrives 
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to confer “ a new value” upon it, by 
this act of sacrilegious appropria- 
tion! And, all the while, he tells his 
delighted and wondering hearers, that 
there is no new principle advanced, 
nothing of innovation attempted, 
which should excite a scruple in the 
most timid alarmist ! 

But, the “new value!” Let us 
bestow upon that a little considera- 
tion. It is clear, in the first place, 
that the property is not to have any 
new value for the Church. Its old 
possessors are not to benefit by it. 
Sufficient for them if they receive 
their present amount of income out 
of the proceeds of the estates of 
which they will now have been strip- 
ped, in order that they may be im- 
es by this magical confiscation ! 

he plain fact is simply this :—Those 
who have been, hitherto, trustees of 
Church property, assume the domi- 
nion of it, and treat it, in all respects 
as their own ;—and, having rendered 
it more productive than it was be- 
fore, by some process not within the 
competency of its former proprie- 
tors, consider it no more than equi- 
table that this excess of value should 
belong to them, and that the State 
and not the Church should profit by 
the increased proceeds of ecclesias- 
tical property thus augmented ! Was 
ever fiscal jugglery more manifest, 
or more contemptible! Would Lord 
Althorp act thus with respect to the 
property of any child, of whom he 
might be the guardian? Would any 
of the Ministers act thus with respect 
to the property of any other corpo- 
rate body? No. Because common 
sense and common honesty would 
stare them in the face, and public 
indignation would scare them from 
an attempt, equally odious and re- 
prehensible. _ But the Church, the 
poor, proscribed, insulted Church 
may be seized upon, and submitted 
to the financial dissecting knife, even 
with the applauses of those, who, if 
the same iniquitous proceedings were 
adopted towards themselves, would 


be loud and vehement in their recri- © 


minations ! 

Doubtless, the Ministers will ex- 
perience every facility in the appli- 
cation of their new principle to the 
property of the Church. It is a 
concern which no one regards, and 
the clergy are meek and uncomplain- 
ing. Indeed, we are very well aware 
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that the only complaint which the 
Government will hear, and from 
which they are likely to experience 
any serious embarrassment, is, that 
they have not gone far enough. And 
we are ready to give them credit for 
the degree in which they have ab- 
stained from exercising their power, 
against a body so completely at their 
mercy. The clergy are excluded, 
by positive enactment, from seats in 
the House of Commons, which is 
filled with their active and malignant 
enemies; who, no doubt, feel their 
power, and are determined to use 


It. 

Lord Althorp tells the honourable 
House that any one may agree to 
the measure which he bas proposed, 
without in the least committing him- 
self by the assertion of any principle 
that has not been long since familiar 
and approved. Indeed! But that 
is not quite so plain a case as his 
Lordship supposes. Is it an appro- 
ved and familiar principle that Go- 
vernment may take into their hands 
the management of private or cor- 
porate property, and trade upon it 
for their own advantage? Is that 
an approved and familiar principle ? 
For that is precisely what they 
have done. If it be, the “ terrarum 
domini” may well tremble for their 
possessions! For there is not a noble- 
man or gentleman in the land whose 
inheritance may not thus be seized 
upon, and converted, by a similar 
process, to the uses of the State, as 
far as it is possible that it could be 
so converted. It is idle to say, that 
it is not very likely any such thing 
will be done; that no Ministry dare 
venture thus to outrage the feelings 
of the people; that the very instant 
any such demonstration of violence 
was made by any British Govern- 
ment, the whole country would be 
up in arms against it ; and that their 
power would not last a single day, 
when it became manifest that it was 
to be thus dangerously exerted. We 
doubt the truth of all this ; but, false 
. or true, it is nothing to the purpose. 
We only at present contend for the 
applicability of a principle, not for 
the precise time when, or the precise 
manner in which it is to be applied. 
Only let the principle be admitted, 
and it will not be long before it is 
practically realized. Let men be 
taught that it is reasonable and 
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proper to do so and so in any one 
instance, and they will very soon 
learn for themselves, that, in simi- 
lar instances, the lesson may be re- 


peated. It is true their instructors 
may intend nothing less than that 
their own doctrines should, ultimate- 
ly, be turned against themselves. 
But thus it is that men are ofttimes 
taken “ in the crafty wiliness which 
they have imagined,” as it were by 
the special direction of a retributive 
Providence; thus it is, that they 
are compelled “ to eat the bitter 
fruits of their own devices ;” that 
what was unjust in the case of others, 
becomes, in their case, the strictest 
justice; and that, when the inventors 
and promoters of crime and robbery, 
thus become the victims of violence 
which they have themselves pro- 
voked and stimulated, all men will 
be ready to exclaim, “ Nec ulla lex 
zequior est, quam fraudis artificem 
arte perire sua.” 

It is now, it seems, an approved 
and familiar principle, that all which 
the Government can make of any 
property more than it at present pro- 
duces, belongs to themselves! That 
is, that the State, not the individual 
who is the owner of the property, 
may claim it. Such is the principle 
which is nakedly and glaringly set 
forth, and acted upon, to the very 
letter, with a most reckless hardi- 
hood and impudent daring! Come, 
then, and let us see whether it does 
not apply to other cases, besides that 
of the property of the clergy. The 
Duke of Sutherland possesses an 
estate, through which Government 
finds it expedient to run a canal, or 
to establish a rail-road. Will not the 
value of that estate be vastly increa- 
sed by such an improvement? And 
to whom does “ the new value” be- 
long? To the Duke of Sutherland? 
No; it is not he that has produced 
it. It belongs, according to the new 
doctrine, ro THE State; for it is by 
the State the improvement has been 
effected. Now, would the nobility or 
the gentry be losers or gainers by the 
assertion of a principle such as this ? 
For, by it, they must be content to 
stand or fall. They cannot be per- 


mitted to blow hot and cold with the 
same breath. If they apply it, for 
their own purposes, to the clergy, 
they cannot refuse to. have it ap- 
plied, for other men’s purposes, to 
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- themselves. If it be good, inasmuch 
as it serves to convert the estates of 
the Bishops into a fund for the pay- 
ment of parish cess, it must be good 
inasmuch as it may serve to convert 
the estates of the gentry into a fund 
for the liquidation of the National 
Debt! And when those whose es- 
tates may thus be converted are the 
very individuals who have employ- 
ed their ingenuity in constructing 
this drag-net of Ministerial plunder, 
surely there are not many who can 
lament that, by their own artifices, 
they have been circumvented. 

There is another point of view in 
which the new principle may be recei- 
ved;andwhich, withall due deference, 
we beg to submit to the judgment, 
or rather, indeed, to the conscience, 
of Lord Althorp. If the Government 
are entitled to pocket all that they 
may make by improving other men’s 
property, are they not fairly liable 
to all the losses which may be incur- 
red by the holders of such property, 
through their negligence, or mal-ad- 
ministration? Assuredly they are. 
They cannot establish the right in 
the one case, without acknowledg- 
ing the responsibility in the other. 
lf they enter into any partnership at 
all, they must enter into it “for bet- 
ter for worse.” If they lay claim to 
the gains, they should make good 
the losses. They cannot say, “ head, 
I win; harp, you lose.” They can- 
not say, “ our contrivances have ef- 
fected all this profit; therefore we 
must partake of it,’ without also 
coming forward to indentify the par- 
ties aggrieved for any injuries that 
may have been occasioned by their 
culpable neglect, or gross misma- 
nagement. Come, then, and let us 
see whether, while Lord Althorp 
brandishes his new principle, for 
the destruction of the Church, we 
may not avail ourselves of a corollary 
from that principle, for its preserva- 
tion. 

What is it that has occasioned 
the rapid depreciation of Church 
propery in Ireland, during the two 

ast years? The outrageous oppo- 
sition to the collection of tithes. And 
what caused that to proceed to the 
dreadful length that set all ordinary 
legal remedies at defiance, and com- 
arn his Majesty’s Ministers to 

ring in a bill, during the operation 
of which the Constitution must be 
suspended ? Manifestly, the supine- 
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ness of those very Ministers; their 
neglect of the principle “ obsta prin- 
cipiis ;” for had they, as they were 
advised, taken prompt and early 
measures to subdue the resistance to 
the payment of tithes, that resistance 
would never have become formida- 
ble, and the property would be as 
valuable as ever. If, therefore, the 
depreciation may be traced to their 
neglect, or even to an error in judg- 
ment on their part, Lord Althorp’s 
principle makes them accountable 
to that amount to the holders of 
Church property in Ireland! 

Before, therefore, he proceeds to 
claim the benefit to which he con- 
siders himself entitled, for the pro- 


jected improvement of their estates, 


let him settle this little difference in 
the previous account which subsists 
between them. His Lordship has 
the reputation of an honest man ;— 
and he will not, we trust, at all 
events, act like a sharper. He deals 
with honest and honourable men 
who have been humbled by calami- 
ties, of which his measures have 
been the principal causes. Let him, 
then, give them the advantages 
which flow from the application of 
his principle, in the one case, be- 
fore he takes advantage of it in 
the other. Let him indemnify them 
for losses and injuries already sus- 
tained, and they will, gladly, relin- 
quish, for the uses of the State, all 
that may be made of the posses- 
sions of the Church, above what they 
yield to their present holders. 

Is not this fair;—is not this rea- 
sonable? If it be not, there is nei- 
ther equity nor reason in the propo- 
sition of his Lordship. But if the 
character of that proposition is to be 
maintained,—if a Reformed Parlia- 
ment, in their omnipotence, resolve 
that the proposition is wise and 
righteous, they can scarcely quarrel 
with its legitimate offspring, or deny 
that the other proposition, so clearly 
deducible from it, is wise and righte- 
ous also. 

His Lordship, therefore, is not a 
subverter of the Church! He is 
not, as the Radicals boast, or the 
Conservatives fear, the contriver of 
an expedient for its overthrow; but 
the originator of a discovery for its 
security and preservation! “He 
came forth with an intent to curse, 
and, lo, he hath biessed it alte. 
gether |” 
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We are not, however, over-san- 
guine. Our hopes are entirely built 
upon the presumption, that Ministers 
will abide by the proposition which 
they have advanced, and reason ho- 
nestly from their own principles. 
That they will do so, as far as it 
may be expedient, that is, profi- 
table, we can have no doubt. But 
we cannot calculate that they will 
be carried very far by their abstract 
love of truth and justice, where other 
men’s interests alone are concerned ; 
and we very much fear that the 
clergy must even put up with their 
losses; while the advantages deri- 
vable from the new principle will be 
solely confined to the fortunate in- 
ventors. 

Proceed we now to another fea- 
ture of the Bill. The property of 
the Irish clergy is to be subjected to 
a graduated income-tax, varying ac- 
cording to the value of the prefer- 
ment, from five to fifteen per cent! 
If any thing could be regarded as 
iniquitous towards a body whom it 
would seem to be the object of the 
Government to proscribe, assuredly 
this may. It is, in the first place, 
partial in its operation. It violates 
that principle, which in no other in- 
stance has any British Minisier ever 
yet intentionally departed from,— 
namely, that taxation should be even- 
ly distributed, and not press with 
any peculiar severity upon one class 
more than upon another. Here, 
where the object is one of general 
utility, the clergy are compelled to 
bear the whole of the burden! 

But, perhaps, it may be said, that 
the keeping up a system of divine 
worship is not a general object ; that 
the clergyare the only persons whom 
it particularly concerns, and that, as 
such, they should support it at their 
own charges! If this be said, and if 
this be insisted on, we give up the 
question. But let it be held in mind, 
the State cannot hold this language, 
without formally abandoning a form 
of national religion, without, in al- 
most express terms, saying to the 
community, “ You may worship God 
as you please, or you need not wor- 
ship him at all, if you do not like it. 
We will give you neither instruction 
nor advice upon the subject ; follow 
the bent of your own inclination, and 
be, as it listeth you, fanatics or 
atheists.” Now, if this language may 
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not be held, the proposition, of the 
perfect indifferency of the State re- 
specting matters of religion, cannot 
be maintained, and, therefore, the 
practice of taxing a particular body 
for the support of a system which, if 
maintained at all, ought to be main- 
tained at the expense, as it is main- 
tained for the benefit, of the commu- 
nity at large, is vicious in principle, 
and cannot be defended. 

But, perhaps, the tax is imposed 
upon those who are exempted from 
other taxes? No. The clergy bear 
their full share of all other public 
taxes; from no one of the burdens 
rendered necessary by the exigen- 
cies of the State, do they experience 
the least exemption ! 

Perhaps, then, they are better able 
to bear it than others—they may 
have been less affected by the fluc- 
tuations of the times? Alas! alas! 
what bitter, what insulting mockery! 
Against them, and, as yet, against 
them almost alone, have those out- 
rages been directed, which have ren- 
dered property valueless, and life 
insecure, in Ireland! And it is while 
they are the victims of a system of 
oppression in one country, which has 
driven them from their homes, and 
the objects of commiseration in an- 
other, in which funds have been cha- 
ritably raised for the relief of their 
misery ; it is while the hand of cala- 
mity is thus heavy upon them, and 
they are compelled to appear as 
mendicants if they would avoid star- 
vation, that the Finance Minister 
comes forward, and avows his in- 
tention of compelling them to bear an 
enormous and a disproportioned 
share of the public burdens! The ini- 
quity didnot require this aggravation! 
Nor is there, we are persuaded, a hu- 
mane or reflecting mind in the coun- 
try which will not be revolted by it. 
Truly there is now an end to the be- 
nefit of clergy ; unless it be deemed 
a benefit to belong to a class against 
whom outrage the most brutal may 
be perpetrated with impunity, and 
only be regarded as furnishing an 
excuse for injustice! 

During the last session a bill was 
passed, by which a tax of fifteen per 
cent was imposed on all livings, for 
the benefit of the landlords! The 
gentry are thus enabled to put into 
their own pockets so much of the 


property of the Church, as a kind of 
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compensation for the trouble which 


they may have, by becoming respon- 
sible for the payment of tithes. It 
was, we believe, imagined by the Go- 
vernment, that this subduction from 
the incomes of the clergy would not 
be much more than that to which 
they were already exposed, from bad 
debts and the expenses of collection. 
But it does not appear that the ex- 
penses of collection are likely to be 
much diminished under the new 
system; and it is yet to be seen, 
whether they will not be quite as 
great sufferers as ever from bad 
debts. We have frequently heard it 
said, that the poor used always, be- 
fore this accursed system of combina- 
tion began to take effect, to pay their 
dues with more regularity and cheer- 
fulness than the wealthy proprietors. 
But, be this as it may, their property 
was taxed by an act passed in the 
last year, fifteen per cent; and all 
livings over twelve hundred a-year, 
will be taxed by the present bill fif- 
teen percent more! That is, within 
two years, Government will have 
caused, with respect to one class of 
preferments,a depreciation of Church 
property, to the amount of THIRTY 
PER CENT! This, by positive enact- 
ments! Jn addition to that depre- 
ciation which must be the natural 
consequence of the insecurity to 
which it is exposed, and the peculiar 
manner in which it would seem mark- 
ed out for spoliation! Now, this we 
believe to be perfectly unprecedent- 
ed in the history of taxation! And, 
from what has been already said, it 
will be felt, that it could not have 
come upon the poor Irish clergy at a 
time when they were less prepared 
to meet it. They never had, at best, 
any thing more than a /ife interest in 
their little preferments. Of these 
they became possessed, in most in- 
stances, date in life ; and, even if their 
incomes were well paid, they would 
have found it difficult, in addition to 
making a becoming appearance in 
the world, to lay up any provision 
for their families. Many of them, 
we believe, endeavoured to effect 
insurances, which would, if they had 
been enabled to keep them up, do 
something towards securing against 
want those whom they might leave 
behind them! But the state of pe- 
nury to which they have been re- 
duced has rendered it impossible 
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for a great majority of them to pay 
the premiums as they became due; 
so that the advantages which had 
been purchased, as they thought, by 
many privations and sacrifices, must 
be lost, and their wives and children 
exposed, in case of their death, to ut- 
ter beggary, unless something be 
speedily done for them, more than 
they can do for themselves! Indeed, 
Lord Althorp, they are not, just at 
present, the individuals upon whom 
you should impose additional taxes. 
It would be more consistent with 
British humanity to come forward 
with a proposition for their benefit, 
and to rescue them and their child- 
ren from a calamity which was not 
caused by any fault of theirs, than to 
grind them down by exorbitant ex- 
actions! Come, let your better 
nature prevail. Let the tax be com- 
muted for a largess. Let the at- 
tention of Parliament be called to 
their deplorable condition. Let its 
benevolence be interested by their 
long suffering, their helplessness, and 
their destitution. And even the ene- 
mies of the Church will, for once, 
join in good offices towards the af- 
flicted clergy; more especially, as 
you may assure them, that, whatever 
may be done for their immediate re- 
lief, ample care has been taken in 
other parts of the Bill, that their race 
shall soon be extinct in Ireland ! 

We have, hitherto, considered the 
operation of the new measure, not 
as it is likely to affect the spiritual 
interests of the Church, or to impair 
its moral efficiency, (these are topics 
to which we shall advert by and by,) 
but as it is calculated to work injury 
to society at large, by the principles 
which it involves, or the practices 
which it sanctions. Let us advert, 
with the same view, to the contem- 
plated curtailment of the Irish Hier- 
archy, and see whether that curtail- 
ment is likely to be productive of 
good or evil. 

We will consider the Bishops as 
80 many private gentlemen subsist- 
ing upon their own estates ; (putting, 
for a moment, their spiritual charac- 
ter entirely out of the question ;) 
and, we ask, is there any good reason 
why their property should be con- 
fiscated, rather than the property of 
any other private gentlemen, to an- 
swer purposes which equally con- 
cern the rest of the community? We 
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can see none. They stand upon an 
equal footing with all other land 
eg tr ar and their rights should 

e similarly protected. This is not 
the case of a tax, which has been 
levied .by the Government for the 
pay ment of civil or military services ; 
the receivers of which are consider- 
ed, strictly, in the light of stipendi- 
aries, and their remuneration regu- 
lated by a “ quantum meruit” con- 
sideration of work done, or to be 
done. The clergy are the hold- 
ers of corporate property, which is 
as little to be confounded with the 
money that goes into the Treasury, 
as any other private property in the 
Kingdom ;—and the fact of their 
giving their services, in virtue of 
their spiritual calling for the moral 
and religious instruction of the com- 
munity, no more involves them in a 
liability to be classed with the mere 

aid servants of the State, than the 


act of Howard’s choosing to devote 
himself to a life of philanthropy, 
would justify any one in considering 
his private inheritance as a salary 

aid him by the Government for his 
abour of love! Is it because they 
are useful in a public capacity, that 


their rights are not to be protected 
in a private ? Is it because they are 
more than private gentlemen in one 
respect, that they should be con- 
sidered /ess in another ? This, truly, 
is strange logic, and stranger policy! 
A logic, which far transcends that 
homely thing called the wisdom of 
our ancestors! A policy, with which 
neither Bacon, nor Somers, nor 
Burke, nor Pitt, were acquainted ! 

But, perhaps, the clergy have not 
been as useful as other private 
gentlemen, according to their means; 
they have been more frequently ab- 
sentees; less charitable; worse land- 
lords;—will the proscription in which 
they are now involved be justified 
by any such allegations as these? 
We trow not; because none such 
could be supported. They are, no- 
toriously, better landlords, more 
charitable, /ess frequently absentees, 
than proprietors of any other class, 
and deserving of praise rather than 
blame, for the exactness and fidelity 
with which they discharge all their 
duties as citizens and subjects. 

But, we earnestly ask, what can 
the Government mean? Is this a 
season during which they ought to 
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diminish, by a single one, that portion 
of the aristocracy, upon which alone 
they can confidently calculate in the 
struggle which is about to ensue? 
The Irish clergy, and particularly 
the Bishops, are, in spirit, in prin- 
ciples, by education, by habit, from 
duty, devoted to a connexion with 
England. By it they are determined 
to stand ;—with it they know they 
must fall. And yet, they are the 
very class selected as unworthy, any 
longer, the favour, or even the pro- 
tection, of the British Government; 
and who are reputed as useless 
branches, fit only to be cut down, 
and cast into the fire ! Was ever ex- 
hibited such culpable blindness to 
the signs of the times! Was ever po- 
litical stubbornness or stupidity, 
more like a kind of judicial infatua- 
tion! 

Let us now consider the Bishop- 
rics in another, and still strictly se- 
cular point of view, as rewards for 
lettered men of respectable charac- 
ter, whose merits are their only re- 
commendation; as so many prizes 
in the lottery of life, which are open 
to the aspirations of all ranks and 
conditions of the community. And 
we ask, what can the community 
at large gain by doing them away ? 
Will any individual consider himself 
better off, because his son or his 
son-in-law, or his nephew, or some 
near connexion, has ten chances less 
than he had before of attaining 
through merit to rank and station? 
Who was the late Archbishop of 
Dublin? The son of an humble 
man. Who is the present? A re- 
spectable Oxford Professor, who is 
indebted altogether to his talents and 
character for his preferment. Who 
is the present Archbishop of Cashel ? 
One who may be describedin the same 
words. Who is the present Bishop of 
Cork ? One who may be described in 
the same words, except that the scene 
of his collegiate distinction was Dub- 
lin, and not Oxford. Who is the pre- 
sent Bishop of Cloyne? The great 
astronomer, Brinkley, who is better 
known throughout Europe than in 
these countries, and who owes his 
preferment solely to his literary at- 
tainments. Who is the present 
Bishop of Limerick? The accom- 
plished and amiable Dr Jebb, the 
refined and elegant author of “Sa- 
cred Literature,” and other works 
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which will perpetuate his name 
Jong after his Bishoprick is extin- 
guished. Who is the present Bishop 
of Down? Dr Mant, a man truly wor- 
thy the vocation to which he has 
been called, and to which he was 
recommended solely by his profes- 
sional qualifications. Who is the 
present Bishopof Ferns? Dr Elring- 
ton;—the son of a stage-player, 
who died and left his mother an 
early and a friendless widow, when 
he was a helpless little child. She 
struggled hard to give him educa- 
tion, of which he failed not to pro- 
fit; for the boy was apt, and of a 
vigorous and energetic character ; 
and when his school-days were over, 
he very soon distinguished himself 
in the Dublin University, of which, 
we believe, he became a fellow be- 
fore he was one-and-twenty years of 
age. From that period, his life has 
been one of continued prosperity, 
and, we may add, of indefatigable 
labour; and when, late in life, he 
attained the station which he now 
holds, who could not envy the feel- 
ings with which such a mother must 
look upon such a son,—or such ason 
upon such a mother. The old lady 
is, we believe, still alive; and if wi- 
dowed cares, and early maternal so- 
licitude, could be adequately reward- 
ed and recompensed upon earth, that 
reward is hers in the palace of Ferns, 
where she is surrounded by the chil- 
dren and the grandchildren of him 
for whom, in loneliness and destitu- 
tion, she oftentimes prayed and toil- 
ed, at a time when she could have 
mite anticipated his present eleva- 
tion! 


But, my Lord Bishop of Ferns, we 
have not yet done with you. Weare 
about to do you a violence, but you 


must bear it. The subject absolute- 
Jy requires that the truth should be 
told. Let the reader, then, under- 
stand that this man, whose promo- 
tion we have just described, has been 
the stay and the support of his suf- 
fering clergy. His diocese is that in 
which the notorious Dr Doyle re- 
sides, by whose pastoral instructions 
the peasantry have been peculiarly 
incited to withhold their tithes; and 
we may very well suppose that the 
clergy of Ferns have not. been the 
least sufferers at the present appal- 
ting crisis. But they are blessed in 

a Bishop, who seems to have consi- 
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dered himself but a steward,for their 
benefit, of his possessions; and by 
whom their wants have been sup- 
plied with an unsparing liberality, 
which commands their gratitude and 
admiration ;—a liberality equally de- 
licate and munificent; of which the 
most sbrinkingly sensitive may par- 
take, without any painful conscious- 
ness of humiliation. Let one instance 
suffice to exemplify the almost daily 
benefactions of this generous and 
large-hearted Prelate. The wife of 
one of his clergy was lately confined 
of her fourteenth child. She was at- 
tended by a benevolent physician, 
who saw the penury to which the 
family were reduced, and did what 
in him lay torelieve it. A paragraph 
in the newspaper, inserted by his 
contrivance, announcing the birth of 
the fourteenth child, met the eye of 
the Bishop of Ferns, who imme- 
diately despatched a special messen- 
ger with a letter containing an enclo- 
sure of a fifty-pound note, with his 
compliments for “ the young stran- 
ger!” Is such a man unworthy of 
the rank which he holds, or the pro- 
perty he possesses? And he would 
hold no rank, if there were not Bish- 
oprics in the Church ;—and he pos- 
sesses no other than Church propers 
ty. May the blessing of God descend 
upon him and his, for ever and 
ever! 

But why do we mention these 
things? Not for the purpose of be- 
seeching Lord Althorp not to lay 
sacrilegious hands upon property 
thus doubly consecrated ;—conse- 
crated in its destination, and conse~- 
crated in its employment. Well we 
know that any such supplication 
must be of none effect. No. But 
for the purpose of shewing the laity 
the advantages, even in a temporal 
point of view, of these Bishoprics,and 
the folly of supposing that they can 
be gainers by doing them away. 
Suppose any ten of the great estates 
in the kingdom, instead of being, as 
they are, entailed as family inheri- 
tances, were thrown open to adven- 
turous competition, and might be- 
come the property, for life, of enter- 
prising individuals from the humbler 
classes, who should be thought best 
deserving of them; would that be, 
or mes it not be, an advantage? 
Precisely such an advantage they 
now possess, = they are about to 
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throw it away! The Bishoprics are 
so many estates, to the enjoyment of 
which they and theirs may attain, by 
evincing those qualifications which 
may prove them worthy of such a 
distinction. It has been shewn, 
without going beyond the limits of 
the Irish Church, or of the pre- 
sent time, in how many instan- 
ces humble individuals have been 
raised to the Episcopal bench; and 
how largely the honours in the 
Church have been distributed, for 
the reward of merit and the encou- 
ragement of learning. Nor is the 
profession of a clergyman the only 
one that is benefited by such a sys- 
tem. Every distinguished individual 
who is thus provided for may be 
considered as one withdrawn from 
competition in some of the other 
professions, which are thus less 
crowded by able men, and their ad- 
vantages in consequence compara- 
tively augmented. What should have 
ange Bishop Jebb from being, 
ike his admirable brother, one of 
the Judges in Ireland? Or any of 
the other individuals whom we have 
enumerated, from attaining equal 
eminence in any other walk of life 
to which they might have chosen to 
devote themselves ? Nothing. They 
possess the talents, the industry, and 
the character, which must almost 
certainly have commanded success; 
and their advancement must have 
been at /east as rapid had they gone 
to the bar, or practised medicine, or 
entered the army, as it has been since 
they entered into holy orders. The 
very individuals, therefore, by whom 
they are at present decried and per- 
secuted, may be wholly indebted to 
the rank and station which they have 
attained in the courses which they 
have severally pursued, to the ab- 
sence of antagonists by whom they 
might have been easily distanced ;— 
that absence having been owing to 
engagements which would never 
have been entered into if there had 
not been such a thing as a liberally 
endowed Established Church. We 
consider, therefore, the provision 
that has been made for the mainte- 
nance of the clergy, not only a be- 
nefit to those for whom it has been 
especially provided, but also a re- 
lief to those who enter into other 
professions, where their progress 
must be so much more free and un- 
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impeded than it would be if so large 
a draught of talent and energy as 
belongs confessedly to the class of 
individuals to whom we have allu- 
ded, had not been diverted into an- 
other channel, and thereby prevent- 
ed from contending with them. 

We come now to by far the most 
important consideration suggested 
by the new Bill,—namely, the man- 
ner in which it is likely to affect the 
spiritualities of the Church Establish- 
ment. In the first place, the feeling 
of general insecurity to which the 

resent measure gives rise, must 

ave a very pernicious influence ; as 
well in causing many to decline the 
services of the ministry, as in em- 
barrassing and distracting the minds 
of those who had previously engaged 
in them; who are thus prevented 
from giving that entire and single- 
minded attention to the duties of 
their sacred calling, which may be 
pronounced absolutely necessary for 
the accomplishment of any consider- 
able measure of clerical utility. They 
feel like men stationed upon a cita- 
del that has been undermined, and 
who know not how soon the match 
may be applied and the train fired 
that is to bury them in ruius! 

In the next place, the seizure of 
Church property by the Government, 
and the assumption of the principle, 
that it may be converted to the ser- 
vice of the State, puts the clergy into 
a position essentially different from 
that which they had previously oc- 
cupied, and makes their subsistence, 
and therefore their existence, de- 
pendant upon the character or the 
circumstances of the Minister of the 
day. That regular supply of able 
and learned men, who, under Divine 
Providence, have made the Church 
of England what it is, can no longer 
be expected. Learning requires 
leisure ; and leisure requires a set- 
tled competency, which can be cal- 
culated upon only as long as the pro- 
perty of the Church is “ dovetailed 
and interwoven” with the mass of 
other private property, and thus 
put beyond the reach of an unprin- 
cipled Minister, or a rapacious Par- 
liament. We may, therefore, set it 
down that the axe has been laid to 
the root of clerical utility in the 
Church of England. Henceforth she 
will be known by what she was, not 
by what she is. Her worthies will 
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no longer be recognised amongst the 
pe = lights of the Christian 
world, in which, hitherto, the cham- 
pions whom she furnished from the 
armoury of faith, have always been so 
highly ae 

In the third place, the dismantling 
of ten Sees must cause a frightful 
chasm in the Church of Ireland. In 
point of fact, every Irish Bishop had 
previously too much todo. In order 
to fill the measure of his duty, he 
must have been almost incessantly 
occupied. Those who are not con- 
versant in such matters know but 
little what is implied in “ the care 
of all the churches.” Those to whom 
religion itself is a sinecure, may very 
well consider as sinecures the high- 
est offices in the Church! The first 
effect of the proposed reduction in 
the number of the Irish Bishops must 
be, so to overwhelm those who are 
suffered to remain with a perplexing 
multiplicity of business, as to render 
it impossible that any portion of 
their duty could be discharged well. 
Where too much is imposed, but 
little can be expected. 

The strangest feature in the con- 
duct of his Majesty’s Ministers, upon 
this occasion, is, that their measure 
has been adopted without enquiry. 
Yea, they seem to have eschewed 
enquiry as carefully as it would be 
prosecuted by almost any other men, 
previously to the propounding of a 
system which so materially affects 
the interests of the Church. Were 
they not bound to consult the Pri- 
mate as to the extent of his present 
episcopal duties, before they propo- 
sed to saddle him, in addition, with 
the superintendence of the diocese 
of Clougher ? Were they not bound 
to have examined the Archbishop of 
Dublin respecting the extent of his 
duties, before they resolved to super- 
add the superintendence of the dio- 
cese of Kildare to his present la- 
bours? We mistake much if they 
would not be informed, in both these 
instances, that the Prelates alluded 
to are already quite sufficiently oc- 
cupied ; and that the only effect of 
their undertaking more, must be that 
they can perform /ess. 

Sir Robert Peel truly observed, 
that a real Church Reform ought to 
be something the very opposite of 
that which is at present about to be 
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adopted. It ought to consist in a 
separation of dioceses which are 
at present united, and a subdivision 
of such as are at present too large, 
rather than the contrary. And such 
would be the case, if there was any 
sincere disposition to raise the cha- 
racter, or to improve the circum- 
stances of the Church; if the ques- 
tion which Ministers proposed to 
themselves was, how the present 
ecclesiastical property might be em- 
ployed to most advantage,—not, 
upon how small a portion of their 
revenues the clergy might continue 
to subsist, retaining still the name 
of a Church Establishment. The 
reform proposed, therefore, is not 
one by which their interests are to 
be advanced, or their utility increa- 
sed,—but, a reform by which, while 
their mere eristence is scantily pro- 
vided for, their property may be 
abstracted for the benefit of another 
class of his Majesty’s subjects. It 
is, simply, an experiment to ascers 
tain, upon how litle they can live, 
while yet they may appear to go 
through the ordinary routine of their 
ministerial functions! Is it sur- 
prising, therefore, that such a reform 
should be hailed with delight by 
O'Connell, and the whole faction, 
who must rejoice in the destruction 
of the Church! No. As that de- 
magogue said in the House of Com- 
mons, it is perhaps a better measure 
than he would have himself propo- 
sed, because it is more plausible; 
because it appears to aim at litle, 
while yet it accomplishes much ; 
and involves a principle which must 
complete the ruin that may be for a 
short time deferred, but cannot final- 
ly be averted ! 

That the reader may have an idea 
of how the measure must actually 
work, in the case of clergymen with 
moderate preferments, we subjoin 
an abstract of the incomingsand out- 
goings of a gentleman who holds 
two livings, the gross value of which 
is L.648 a-year. ‘They are situated, 
the one in the diocese of Meath; the 
other, inthe diocese of Dublin. The 
account stands as follows; and, to 
put the matter beyond all doubt, we 
subjoin the name of the clergyman, 
He is the Rev. Mr Heppenstal; one 
well known for his zeal and efficiens 
cy in the Church of Ireland. 
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Living in the diocese of Meath, - L.192 0 0 


in do. 


Gross amount of both, - 


of Dublin, 


456 0 0 


—— 


L.648 0 0 


Before this income becomes available, the following sums 


- L.13 16 11 
4 


must be paid: 


Quit-rent, to the Crown, 
Diocesan school-master, 


Visitation fees, - 


Deduction by landlords, 


Church-cess, - 


Losses and bad debts, - - - 


Two curates, - - 


- - - 8 
97 
45 
30 

180 


sy irceer paid, as part of the salary ' 15 
0 ‘ 


a perpetual curacy, 
Amounting in all to 


Leaving of clear income to the Rector, _ 


Now, we ask, could Ministers, if 
enquiry had in this instance pre- 
ceded legislation, have been guilty 
of this gross injustice? It is impos- 
sible! They knew not what they 
were about! They knew not how 
deeply they were about to cut into 
the incomes of the impoverished 
clergy! Mr Heppenstal] has, in the 
above statement, made no mention 
of his charities, which are known to 
be large. He has simply Stated, 
what may be described as bonded 
debts; what must be paid to others, 
before his income becomes available 
for himself. And from this, it ap- 

ears, that the enormous sum of 

.388, 4s. 5d., must be extracted 
from L.640, before a single farthing 
can be ee, to the subsis- 
tence of. his family! It may not yet 
be too late toremedy this iniquitous 
feature of the Bill. Let the repre- 
sentation which we have laid before 
the reader, be submitted to the 
House of Commons, and the case is 
one so beseechingly supplicatory of 
justice and mercy, that we doubt if 
it could be resisted even by a Re- 
formed Parliament! 

We have alluded, briefly, to the 
injury which the Irish Church must 
suffer, from the sense of general in- 
security ; to the manner in which its 
best intéfests must be affected by 
the new principle which is now so 
familiarly adopted, that its property 
is now to be regarded as the pro- 
perty of the State; to the serious 

oss of that superintendence to 
which it must be exposed, by the 


- L.388 4 5 
L.259 15 7 


striking off of ten of its Bishops; but 
this last consideration claims a more 
particular attention. 

It is an old maxim, that as are the 
Bishops, so will “be the Church.” 
A good Church may sometimes have 
had Bishops ;—but a succession of 
able and virtuous Bishops can seldom 
have an inefficient Church! What 
Ulysses says of the office of a Gene- 
ral, may be, almost literally, applied 
to the office of a Bishop. 


“ When that the Bishop is not like the 
hive, 

To which the foragers shall all repair— 

What honey is expected ?”’ 


We would not be thought to de- 
part from that honest preference 
which we may entertain for our own 
form of church-government, while 
we regard, with complacency, that 
very different form that subsists at 
the other side of the Tweed. Both 
may be best suitable to the countries 
in which they are respectively esta- 
blished ;—but, certain we are, that 
any diminution in the numbers of 
the hierarchy of England or Ireland, 
or any curtailment of their legiti- 
mate influence, must expose the 
churches in these countries to a 
want of good government, without 
which scarcely any other good thing 
can be expected. The Bishop is the 
adviser, the regulator, the controller 
of his clergy. ‘He’ is the individual 
to whom they refer in their difficul- 
ties ; by whom their zeal may be di- 
rected or restrained; by whom they 
are guided, exhorted, or admonished 
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in the discharge of their ministerial 
duties. He possesses the power of re- 
warding those who are faithful to 
their trust; and the power of pun- 
ishing those who may prove negli- 
ent or unfaithful. It has, we be- 
ieve, never happened that a Bishop 
cordially devoted himself to his 
high and holy calling, without con- 
ferring the highest degree of benefit 
upon the diocese over which he pre- 
sided. And what must be the ne- 
cessary effect of withdrawing ten 
Bishops from the Church of Ireland ? 
That ten dioceses must be neglect- 
ed! That, in ten dioceses, the clergy 
must feel “as sheep that have no 
shepherd !” And that, in the remain- 
ing twelve, such a degree of laxity 
and negligence must be introduced 
into the administration of Ecclesias- 
tical affairs, (from the simple fact of 
more being required of the Bishops 
than they can possibly perform) that 
these, too, may be considered as de- 
prived, in a great part, of Episcopal 
superintendence ! 

Those who believe the office of 
a Bishop to be of Apostolical ori- 
gin, must feel, with still deeper 


pungency, the evils of the present 


system. We have regarded it, 
simply, as a serious injury done to 
the discipline of the Church; they 
must regard it as trenching upon 
spiritual authority and privileges, 
with which no lay-government has 
any business to interfere. One of 
the offices which a Bishop has to 
perform is confirmation. For this 
purpose, at stated periods, he finds 
it necessary to visit every part of 
his diocese; a work requiring much 
time and considerable labour ; inso- 
much, that if it were increased in the 
manner meditated by the proposed 
arrangement, he could, in some in- 
stances, scarcely perform any other 
duty,—it must necessarily engross 
almost the whole of his attention! 
Is not this a matter that should be 
taken into account by those who 
profess an attachment to the doc- 
trine of the Church of England ? And 
could such a measure be proposed 
by any who did not secretly desire 
to degrade the office,.as well as to 
diminish the number of the Bishops; 
—a measure which, at the same 
time, lessens their influence, and 
paralyses their functions! . 
Another of the offices of a Bishop 
is ordination, St Paul enjoins Ti- 
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mothy to “lay hands suddenly on 
no man.” And Bishops have always 
considered it their duty to make a 
strict enquiry into the lives and qua- 
lifications of those who present them- 
selves for holy orders. This, at pre- 
sent, is no very easy matter; the ex« 
tent of every diocese being, already, 
sufficiently great, to render it impos- 
sible that it could be, by any one 
man, more than’ adequately superin- 
tended. But what must be the diffi- 
culties of ascertaining all that may 
be necessary to be known respect- 
ing those who present themselves 
for ordination, when the Episcopal 
labour in this respect is doubled, 
and the means of becoming perso- 
nally acquainted with their charac- 
ters and pretensions diminished inthe 
same proportion! It follows, that 
the Apostolical injunction cannot 
be complied with, in the spirit in 
which it was given ;—and that indi- 
viduals may be introduced into the 
ministry, from whom the Church 
may suffer more injury than it can 
reap advantage ! 

Nor is it to be forgotten, by Church 
of England Protestants, that, by an- 
other provision of the present Bill, 
a Lay Board of Commissioners is to 
be erected, who are tq exercise very 
extensive powers, not merely as re- 
spects the property, but, also, as re- 
spects the spiritualities of the Church 
of Ireland. They are to be invested 
with an authority which will enable 
them to forbid the appointment of 
any clergyman to a parish, in which 
divine service has not been perform- 
ed for a certain time; thus, making 
it the interest of the payers of tithe 
to throw difficulties in the way of 
such performance ; and pronouncing, 
with what appears to us a degree of 
awful impiety, that, because no re- 
ligious improvement has _ hitherto 
taken place, no religious improve- 
ment shall, for the future, be 
permitted to take place in such 
parish! That, because it had been 
abandoned to wickedness, it shall 
have no opportunity of repenting, 
and turning to God! _A body of lay 
Commissioners, to watch over the 
lapses of ministerial duty, or the 
declension of parochial godliness, 
not that these lapses might be cor- 
rected, or that lack of godliness sup- 
plied, but that those who have been 
neglected may be left altogether 
without religious aid, and that those 
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who have neglected themselves may 
be deprived of even a chance of 
amendment! A goodly expedient, 
truly, for supplying that lack of care 
which must be occasioned by the 
withdrawal of the Bishops! Thus it 
is that the established religion is to 
be “ Burked” in Ireland! The Mi- 
nisters first deprive it of its natural 
protectors, by whose wise and well 
directed attention, even in its great- 
est weakness, it would be cherished 
and supported ;—and it is to be hand- 
ed over to unnatural guardians, who 
can have no professional sympathy 
which would lead them to take care 
of its interests ; and who must, natu- 
rally, be more desirous of coming in 
for the disposal of its property, than 
of preserving itself! There is some- 
thing in the whole scheme most mon- 
strously and unnaturally consistent ! 
We have called it ill digested; but, 
considering what may not unfairly 
be presumed to be its real object, it 
is not. At least, it wonderfully con- 
spires with the views of those who 
seem bent upon pulling down the 
Church, and circumscribing the in- 
fluence of true religion. For this 
purpose, Ministers did not need 
much enquiry. They knew that the 
Bishops were regarded as the pillars 
of the Church, which must fall if not 
thus supported. They could not, 
therefore, err in their dealing with 
them. And, what was thus so hope- 
fully begun, must be completed by 
the appointment of the lay Commis- 
sioners! Indeed, this latter feature 
of the Bill seems almost a work of 
supererogation. When the Bishop 
Was removed, whose duty it would 
be to see that certain clerical duties 
were performed, it could scarcely 
be necessary to appoint a Board of 
laymen, to see that they were not. All 
that the most decided enemies to re- 
ligion could desire, must necessarily 
fuilow, and that speedily, from the 
defect of episcopal superintendence. 
The body of the clergy would be 
uncheered, dispirited, neglected, 
scattered abroad, to a degree that 
must render any unity or energy of 
operation, on their part, wholly im- 
possible ; and make them altogether 
unable to bear up against the formi- 
dable and well directed hostility to 
which Protestantism is exposed in 
Ireland. 

What would the Church of Seot- 
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land, what would the people of Scot- 
land say, if the functions of any of 
their Presbyteries were thus inter- 
fered with and suspended? History 
has already answered that question. 
They would indignantly resist such 
an encroachment upon their rights, 
and make the Minister feel that he 
could not at will abrogate their dear- 
est privileges. What would the Me- 
thodists say if their Conference were 
thus assailed ? What would the Mora- 
vians,—what would any other church 
or sect say or do, if the same arbi- 
trary usurpation upon their acknow- 
ledged rights were attempted? We 
believe the whole dissenting interest 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
would unite to resist it, and a force 
of opposition would be arrayed 
against his Majesty’s Ministers, which 
would compel them either to aban- 
don their design, or to quit their 
places. They could not carry into 
effect the same measure against any 
other the most insignificant of the 
subdivisions of dissent in the Protes- 
tant community, which they have so 
boldly undertaken against the Esta- 
blished Church ! 

What then remains for the Church 
to do? Why, to evince that she 1s a 
Cuurcu; and nota mere engine of 
State policy, to be used or abused 
for mere political purposes, and to 
be employed, or not employed, as 
may best suit the Ministers’ conve- 
nience. Her property may be seized 
upon. Against that she can merely 
protest. When might prevails against 
right, her Christian duty is quite 
clear ;—those who have taken her 
cloak, may have her coat also. But 
IT witt BE HER OWN act anp 
DEED IF HER FUNCTIONS ARE SUS- 
PENDED. She may be reduced to 
beggary by the arbitrary will of the 
Government; but, unless she herself 
be a consenting party to their ini- 

uity, SHE CANNOT BE PARALYSED ! 

et her, therefore, lose no time in 
filling up the number of her Bishops. 
It is not essential that those who fill 
that office should always be endow- 
ed with large possessions. But those 
whoreceive the creed, and who adopt 
the ritual of the Church of England, 
must hold that the office of the Bi- 
shop is essential to the being of the 
Church. Whenever a vacancy oc- 
curs, therefore, let that office be sup- 
plied. Able and learned men cannot 
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be wanting, by whom it will be un- 
dertaken with cheerfulness, notwith- 
standing the privations that may ac- 
company it; and executed with abi- 
lity, notwithstanding the difficulties 
by which it may be surrounded. If 
this be done, the worst effects to be 
apprehended from the present mea- 
sure, will be obviated. The Church 
may suffer in worldly estimation from 
the loss of its temporalities ; but its 
spiritual functions will not cease. 
Its candlestick will not be removed. 
The fire will still continue to burn 
upon its altars :—and although the 
flame may, at first, be feeble and 
flickering, it will, gradually, wax 
stronger and brighter; and the very 
attempt to extinguish an enlightened 
religion in that benighted land, may 
be only the providential means of 
causing it to shine forth, until the 
whole country is irradiated with its 
brightness, and it is recognised, by all 
classes, as a source of blessedness 
and illumination. 

If what we have proposed be not 
done, the contrary of all this must 
take place. The Established Church 
will appear to be a mere State reli- 
gion—a mere thing created by act 
of Parliament! The Bishops will be 
consenting parties to the act by 
which not only its property will have 
been confiscated, but its functions 
paralysed. Nay, they will furnish 
the best excuse for the confiscation 
of its property, by tacitly consentin 
to the suspension of its functions 
For, as it was for the efficient and 
dignified discharge of the latter, that 
the former was conferred, it does 
not carry the appearance of great in- 
justice to say, that the property of a 
Bishop may be withdrawn, and ap- 
plied to other purposes, when the 
functions of a Bishop are no longer 
needed. By the conduct of the pre- 
sent Episcopal Bench in Ireland, 
therefure, the proceedings of the 
Government will be either condemn- 
ed or justified—condemned, if they 
act as we advise, and fill the office 
whenever a vacancy occurs, in all 
those cases where it is at present 

roposed by Ministers to be abo- 
Fished. By so doing, they: will re- 


cord their solemn judgment, that the 
office ought not to. be suspended, 
and, consequently, that the property 
ugh not to be taken away ;—justi- 


0 
fied, if they adopta different course, 
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and make the wrong which they 
have suffered in one respect, an ex- 
cuse fora neglect of duty in another. 
In this latter case, it would appear as 
if they only valued the Bishopric for 
the sake of the property; which 
would be to afford direct confirma- 
tion to the vilest calumny of their 
most inveterate enemies. 

And here we cannot avoid record- 
ing a tribute of admiration to the 
conduct, inthis respect, of the Church 
of Rome. When proscribed and per- 
secuted, when outlawed and stigma- 
tized, when deprived of property 
and consideration; and not only 
without worldly estimation, but co- 
vered with reproach and contume- 
ly, she never suffered the functions 
of her Bishops to be suspended in 
Ireland! Their places were always 
filled, although in many cases attend- 
ed with danger. And, what has been 
theconsequence? That this Church, 
such as it is, has been preserved— 
that the blessing of the Rechabites 
seems to have attended them, to 
whom, notwithstanding the gross- 
ness of their errors, the Divine Be- 
ing was pleased to say, that, because 
they were faithful even to the feeble 
and imperfect light which they had, 
and evinced’ a superstitious adhe- 
rence to what they believed to be 
their religious duty, “ Jonadab, the 
son of Rechab, should never want a 
man to stand before him for ever !” 

Now, shall the professors of idola- 
try outdo the professors of true reli- 
gion, in their obedience to the Di- 
vine commands? Shall the powers 
of darkness be worshipped with a 

erseverance and devotedness which 
is not to be found amongst the wor- 
shippers of the powers of light? If 
this be so, melancholy are the anti- 
cipations which must be entertained 
for the moral and religious condition 
of Ireland! Her doom would seem 
to be sealed! She would appear to 
be given over, bound hand and foot, 
to the apostles of error and infideli- 
ty ! But, we have better hopes. The 
character of their present Primate is 
a pledge to us that the best interests 
of the Church of Ireland will not 
thus be abandoned. There are others 
also to whom we look with confi- 
dence :—The Bishop of Ferns, reso- 
lute and energetic:—the Bishop of 
Cork, honest, ut eeee at and 
perseyering:the Bishop of Down 
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and Connor, the not unworthy suc- 
cessor of Jeremy Taylor, who has 
evinced, on more than one occa- 
sion, an ardent piety and a temper- 
ed zeal, characteristic of the pu- 
rest days of primitive Christianity; 
nor will we omit the Archbishop of 
Dublin in this enumeration of the 
worthies upon whom, humanly 
speaking, the salvation of the Church 
of Ireland would seem to depend. 
He is a man upon whom, in an emer- 
gency like the present, we are per- 
suaded the Church may calculate, 
for doing what in him lies to ward 
off impending destruction. And if 
these Prelates sedulously apply 
themselves to the discovery of a 
means for still preserving the integ- 
rity and efficiency of their order, their 
labours, we are sure, will not be un- 
attended with the Divine blessing, 
or without the happiest effects. One 
thing is certain. Come what will, 
they should do their duty. The result 
will be in the hands of Providence. 
If they but make a proper use of the 
means, He will take care of the end ; 
which may yet be more consolatory 
and more glorious than any that 
could have attended a career of more 
apparently uninterrupted prosperity. 
Once again, we say, only let the Irish 
Bishops do their duty, and all will 
again be well.* 

Our part has now been done. We 
have, at all events, not to accuse 
ourselves of having neglected our 
duty. The times are awfully full of 
change. Men’s minds are strangely 
unsettled. An appetite for destruc- 
tion has been excited in the people 
of England, which inspires them with 
a headlong zeal for the overthrow of 
all their institutions. _ To this the 
Irish Church is to be the first sacri- 
fice; and the measures taken for en- 
suring its complete and utter ruin, 
argue a consummate and Machiave- 
lian skill, which, while it excites our 
horror, provokes our admiration! By 
scarcely any thing short of a miracle 
cav it be defeated. But miracles 
have been wrought for purposes less 
apparently important, and we do not 
yet despair. A profane intermeddling 
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with Divine things has seldom been 
unrebuked by some signal instance 
of the Divine displeasure. So that, 
unless the Church of Ireland has al- 
ready become spiritually dead, it will 
yet triumph over the malice of its 
enemies. And if it be, we care not 
what becomes of it. Let it eveii be 
buried with the burial of an ass, 
Certain we are, that if it deserve to 
live, it will not be let to die; and if 
it deserve to die, nothing that either 
we or others may do, can prevent its 
extinction. It is only where the car- 
cass is, that there the eagles will be 
gathered together ! 

We.are also certain that the most 
strenuous efforts of the Conservative 
party should be made in defence of 
the Irish.Church. If they succeed 
in maintaining the outwork, they can 
defend the citadel; but if the out- 
work be taken, the citadel must be 
abandoned. We are reminded, by 
the measure of his Majesty’s Mini- 
sters, of the method lately fallen 
upon in Canada of clearing the 
country of timber. The settlers no 
longer employ themselves in cutting 
down, and rooting out particular 
trees; they are satisfied with nick- 
ing them round near the root, so as 
to separate the bark from the source 
of nutriment. This, at once, inter- 
rupts their growth, and causes them 
to die. From flourishing trees at- 
tached to the soil and rejoicing in 
the sun, they are converted into 
long poles merely stuck into the 
earth, and which the next storm 
will lay prostrate. Thus, by a far 
less tedious and more effectual pro- 
cess than the old one, forests are 
felled by wholesale in a few years, 
which would otherwise have resisted 
the labours of the axe for ages. It 
is just so that Ministers have pro- 
ceeded with respect to the Church 
of Ireland. There the work of de- 
struction has consisted rather in 
putting the Establishment into a 
condition which must occasion its 
fall, than in doing any thing which 
may cause its immediate destruc- 
tion; so that Ministers may secure 
to themselves all the advantages of 





* We are aware that the Irish Bishops could not, themselves, consecrate to an 
Irish See, without an appointment by the Crown. But if the law in this respect was 
not changed, (and changed we believe it would be, upon a proper representation, ) 
their Bishops might be consecrated in Scotland, or elsewhere. If they were obliged 
to send into another hemisphere, they should not leave their Church unproyided, 
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its subversion, without, apparently, 
incurring the guilt by which it may 
be overthrown. They have done their 


parts well. Let the Conservatives . 


take warning by them. Let their mea- 
sures be as prompt and as energetic 
for the preservation, as those of their 
adversaries are for the destruction 
of the Church; and a blessing pro- 
portioned to the goodness of their 
cause may attend their patriotic la- 
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bours. The waves of popular fury 
may be stayed ; and those who have 
stood forward, from a solemn sense 
of duty, and im the fear of God, to 
resist the madness of a deluded po- 
pulace, may yet have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the deceivers rebuked 
and confounded, and the people at 
length brought to a sense of their 
true interest, “ sitting, and clothed , 
and in their right mind.” 





THE FAIRY WELL. BY S. FERGUSON, ESQ. 


1. 
MovrnruL_ty, sing mournfull y— 
* O listen, Ellen, sister dear, 
Is there no help at all for me, 
But only ceaseless sigh and tear? 
Why did not he who left me here, 
With stolen hope steal memory ? 
O listen, Ellen, sister dear, 
(Mournfully, sing mournfully )— 
I'll go away to Sleamish hill, 
I'll pluck the fairy hawtborn-tree, 
And let the spirits work their will ; 
I care not if for good or ill, 
So they but lay the memory 
Which all my heart is haunting still! 
(Mournfully, sing mournfully )— 
The Fairies are a silent race, 
And pale as lily flowers to see ; 
I care not for a blanched face, 
Nor wandering in a dreaming place, 
So I but banish memory :-— 
I wish I were with Anna Grace!” 
Mournfully, sing mournfully ! 


Il. 

Hearken to my tale of woe— 

’Twas thus to weeping Ellen Con, 

Her sister said in accents low, 

Her only sister, Una baun : 
’T was in their bed before the dawn, 

And Ellen answer’d sad and slow,— 

“* Oh, Una, Una, be not drawn 

(Hearken to my tale of woe)— 

To this unholy grief I pray, 

Which makes me sick at heart to know, 
And I will help you if I may: 
—The Fairy Well of Lagnanay— 

Lie nearer me, I tremble so,— 

Una, I’ve heard wise women say 

(Hearken to my tale of woe)— 

That if before the dews arise, 

True maiden in its icy flow : 
With pure hand bathe her bosom thrice, 
Three lady-brackens pluck likewise, 

And three times round the fountain go, 
She straight forgets her tears and 

sighs,” 

Hearken to my tale of wee ! 


113. 

All alas! and wellaway ! 

** Oh, sister Ellen, sister sweet, 
Come with me to the hill I pray, 

And I will prove that blessed freet !” 

They rose with soft and silent feet, 
They left their mother where she lay, 

Their mother and her care discreet, 
(All, alas! and wellaway !) 

And soon they reached the Fairy Well, 
The mountain's eye, clear, cold, and gray, 

Wide open in the dreary fell ; 

How long they stood *twere vain to tell, 
At last, upon the point of day, 

Baun Una bares her bosom’s swell, 
(All alas! and wellaway !) 
Thrice o’er her shrinking breasts she laves 
The gliding.glance that will not stay 

Of subtly-streaming fairy waves ;— 
And now the charm three brackens craves, 
She plucks them in their fring’d array ;— 

Nowround the well her fate she braves. 
All alas! and wellaway ! 


IV. 
Save us all from Fairy thrall! 
Ellen sees her face the rim 
Twice and thrice, and that is all— 
Fount and hill and maiden swim 
All together melting dim! 
** Una! Una!” thou mayst call, 
Sister sad! but lith or limb 
(Save us all from Fairy thrall !) 
Never again of Una baun, 
Wihiere now she walks in dreamy hall, 
Shall eye of mortal look upun ! 
Oh! can it be the guard was gone, 
That better guard than sbield or wall? 
Who kvows on earth save Jurlagh 
Danne? 
(Save us all from Fairy thrall !) 
Behold the banks are green and bare; 
No pit is here wherein to fall : 
Aye—at the fount you well may stare ; 
But nought save pebbles smooth is there, 
And small straws twirling one and all; 
Hie thee home, and be thy pray’r, 
Save us all from Fairy thrall! 
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MOTHERWELL’S POEMS.* 


TRUE poetry never palls, any more 
than true beauty on the face of na- 
ture or of woman. So far from 
breeding contempt, familiarity breeds 
admiration and love. We like—we 
delight—we adore. In that last stage 
of emotion, where we “ set up our 
rest,” in true poetry we instinct- 
ively see a thousand charms that were 
hidden under the veil of sense at the 
commencement, and during much of 
the progress of our blessed journey 
towards the shrine that stands within 
“the inner circle of the inspired 
wood.” The atmosphere grows 
rarer—the light more essential—the 
flowers exhale a sweeter odour— 
and every breath is music in that 
region, which is not of “ this noisy 
world, but silent and divine.” 

We mean simply to say, that 
though there be love at first hearing, 
of a fine poem, just as there is love 
at first sight, of a fine female, “ in- 
crease of appetite grows with what 
it feeds on,” and for both there is 
not only enduring but still increasing 
affection. Passion, indeed, is sub- 
dued by perpetual and peaceful pos- 
session and perusal; but it is suc- 
ceeded by a temperate vital glow, 
that invigorates the heart beating 
equably and boldly in attachment. 

We fear we have not said our say 
so simply as we wished; but we 
mean no more than this, that the bet- 
ter you know true poetry, the better 
you love it, and then best of all, 
when you have gotten it by heart. 
Then it becomes part and parcel of 
yourself—and shutting your eyes and 
ears to all outward sights and sounds, 
you see and hear but the sunniest 
and the sweetest inward ones, glad 
to feel that they all belong to your 
own Being. Thus may your spirit 
be independent of mere material 
substance, and rejoice, in spite of 
chance, fortune, and even fate, in its 
own visionary, but imperturbable 
and indestructible world. 

Even yet, not so simple have we 
been, we fear, as we have been de- 
siring to be; for really we have had 


no intention to utter any more re- 
condite truth than this, that people 
need no more get weary or tired 
of poetry, than of the blue heaven 
and the green earth. Why should 
they not continue—all three—always 
to affect us—as our Creator designed 
they should—with a thoughtful joy ? 
What means Wordsworth by saying 
in his address to Duty, 


*“ Thou dost preserve the stars from 
wrong, 

And the Eternal Heavens through Thee 
are fresh and strong ?” 


His meanings may be many and 


’ mysterious,as they oftenare with him 


in far humbler speech; but one of 
them we believe is—that all the on- 
goings of Nature seem what they are 
—to good men—right. To their 
eyes the stars keep their courses for 
ever—fresh and strong now are the 
heavens, as on the first morn in Pa- 
radise. 

Searcely even now are we 80 
simple as we should be; yet we feel 
that you understand us. Poetry can 
never lose its influence, till the sense 
of beauty, poe, and power, by 
our own voluntary course of adverse 
thought, feeling, or action, be dulled, 
deadened, or destroyed within us. 
Then ’tis “asa picture toa blind 
man’s eyes.” Nay, then it fares with 
us far worse. For in our mental— 
our spiritual darkness—we think has 
not only disappeared but died all 
poetry with 


“ Tts spacious firmament on high, 
And all the blue ethereal sky.” 


They who complain of the dearth 
of genius, ought then rather to 
mourn over the decay or extinction 
of their own spiritual perceptions. 
In our land there is no such dearth. 
We live, and breathe, and have our 
being in the midst of its creations. 
Imagine one day to be centuries 
long—from morn to meridian—and 
no thoughts in your mind of night. 
Imagine the genius of a people that 
one day—its powers and faculties 
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the spirits of the elements, What 
fluctuations of 


** Beautiful uncertain weather, 
When gloom and glow meet together |” 


Dark and bright hours, that is, years, 
alternating! Winter, that looks as if 
it never would dissolve; when, lo! 
more sudden thanin Greenland, from 
snow the birth of Spring! 

Genius never dies till men are 
slaves. But we are free. Look over 
the world of human life,and say you 
not that we are the “ chartered liber- 
tines” that rule even the air? We 
send our souls, like our ships, over 
the seas, to the uttermost ends of 
the earth, and there are none to say 
us—nay. Or away they waft them- 
selves on wings unshorn towards the 
sun like young eagles looking from 
their eyries to assay their pinions 
in the light, or the old birds of Jove 
fearless in their might, even when 
storm-driven to distant isles, where 
under the lee of cliffs they alight to 
prey! Liberty of speech is good— 
liberty of action better—but liberty 
of thought best of all—for the worst 
of all shackles are those riveted into 
the soul. 

The light of poetry is now over- 
flowing the land. It gives “its beau- 
ty to the grass, its glory to the 
flower.” But if youreyes are dim, so 
will seem all they look upon—couch 
but the cataract, and again dark are 
you “ with excessive bright.” Che- 
rish the apple of your eye, as if it 
were the core of your heart, and the 
core of your heart as if it were the 
apple of your eye, and the spirit 
that is within you as if it were a dearer 
and a holier thing than both, and 
never will you mourn over the death 
or dearth of poetry—nor yet its de- 
parture; for should you think you 
hear at night the sugh of flying-away 
angelic wings, fear not that they are 
but in wide circle sweeping the starry 
sky, and ere the moon drop behind 
the hill, returning will you hear them 
through purest ether, winnowing their 
way over the yellow umbrage of the 
old woods! 

Have we not living poets of inap- 
preciable worth ? Have you forgotten 
—ere they have become dust—the 
mighty dead ? 

So much for an introduction to our 
article. Nor is it inappropriate. For 
all poets belong to one brotherhood, 
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Looking abroad, we see many of the 
brethren. We know them by “their 
flashing eyes;” or by their eyes 
composed of quiet light, deep as 
wells. We know them by their fore- 
heads—“ the dome of thought, the 
palace of the soul.” We know them 
by their lips, round which gathers 
like bees aswarm of murmuring fan- 
cies. Kenspeckle are all the sons 
of genius. 

We called not long ago on Alfred 
Tennyson. We singled him out to 
do him honour. And thousands on 
thousands delighted in some of his 
strains, who might, but for us, never 
have heard their music. Maga loves 
to scatter wide over the world the 
flowers of poetry—the pearls and the 
diamonds. Happier is she in that 


vocation, than in heaping up for her 
husband gold, yea, much fine gold. 
Thus enricheth she many, without 
making one “ poor indeed ;” 


«< Flowers laugh before her in their beds, 
And fragrance in her footing treads ;” 


and thus her breath is ever as the 
breath of violets, and hers a perpe- 
tual spring. Strong sunlight she sees 
falling now on another worshipper 
of Nature, and she beckons him to 
stand forward, 


* And, like the murmur of a dream, 
He hears her breathe his name.” 


A good name it is, in itself, and en- 
nobled by the wearer—it speaks of a 
source of clear thoughts, and pure 
feelings, and fine fancies—of a pe- 
rennial spring—parent of many lucid 
rills that sparkle their way in “ green 
radiance” ae the gladed woods. 
MorTHerwety is the name —and it 
will continue to “ shine well where it 
stands” at the place assigned it by 
nature on the roll of the poets of 
Scotland. 

Mr Motherwell has for some years 
been winning his way to public fa- 
vour and to fame. He has hitherto 
been satisfied to shew himself in mis- 
cellanies ; and in several of the An- 
nuals his “fulgent head star-bright 
appeared.” Ithas been fortunate with 
him that he belongs to no coterie. 
He is a provincial, yet has not been 
spoiled by praise. The adulation of 
a set has not touched or turned his 
brain, as would seem, from some late 
manifestations, to be unhappily the 
case with Alfred Tennyson, though 
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he be a metropolitan poet, the new 
star, no less, of Little Britain. Alfred 
says in an epigram, with no more tail 
than an ape, no more sting than a 
drone, that he can pardon our blame, 
but not our praise. ’Twould have 
been more magnanimous to swallow 
both and be thankful; for if he ex- 
clude from the circle of privileged 
admirers, all equally unworthy with 
ourselves to worship his rising ge- 
nius, his audience, however “ fit,” 
will be found “few ;” and like acaged 
lark hung out on a tree in a city- 
court or churchyard, he will be left 
to himself to “pipe solitary anguish.” 
Alfred is a gentleman ; but he forgot 
what was due to himself in that cha- 
racter, when he said untruly that 
he could not forgive Maga’s praise, 
on hearing from whom it came—for 
he must remember the inscription on 
a certain presentation copy. William 
Motherwell, a stronger-minded man 
by far and away than Alfred Tenny- 
son, and of equal genius, will esti- 
mate our praise at its real value, 
gladdened but not unduly elated by 
it, knowing, as all who know us must 
do, that we scorn all airs of patron- 
age, and that our praise always flows 
freely from the gushing fountain of 
admiration and love. 

We have said that he is a poet. 
All his perceptions are clear, for all 
his senses are sound ; he has fine and 
strong sensibilities, and a powerful 
intellect. He has been led by the 
natural bent of his genius to the old 
haunts of inspiration, the woods and 
glens of his native country, and his 
ears delight to drink the music of 
her old songs. Many a beautiful 
ballad has blended its pensive and 
plaintive pathos with his day-dreams ; 
and while reading some of his hap- 
piest effusions, we feel, 


“ The ancient spirit is not dead, 
Old times, we say, are breathing there.” 


His style is simple, but in his ten- 
derest movements, masculine; he 
strikes afew bold knocks at the door 
of the heart, which is instantly open- 
ed by the master or mistress of the 
house, or by son or daughter, and 
the welcome visitor at once becomes 
one of the family. 

We shall shew what Motherwell 
can do in three departments of poe- 
try—in spirit-stirring war song ;— 
in the pathetic strain that breathes 
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some elementary feeling, such as 
simple human grief, pity, or love ;— 
in the description of Nature, where 
every image has its emotion, and we 
reap 


“ The harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on its own heart.” 


There are three fine poems be- 
longing to the first of these classes 
—The Flag of Sigurd, The Wooing 
Song of Jarl Egill Skallagrim, and 
The Sword Chant of Thorstein 
Raudi,—which are intended—says 
our Scald (in his affectionate dedi- 
cation to his ingenious friend Kenne- 
dy, the author of that elegant poem, 
“ The Arrow and the Rose,’) “ to 
be a faint {read vivid] shadowing 
forth of something like the form 
and spirit of Norse poetry, but all 
that is historical about them is 
contained in the proper names. 
The first, ‘Sigurd’s Battle Flag, 
does not follow the story as given in 
the Northern Sagas, but only adopts 
the incident of the Magic Standard, 
which carried victory to the party 
by whomit was displayed, but certain 
death to its bearer. ‘ Jarl Egill 
Skallagrim’s Wooing Song,’ is en- 
tirely a creation, and nothing of it is 
purely historical, save the preser- 
ving of the name of that warrior 
and Scald. From the memorials, 
however, he has left us of himself, 
I think he could not well have 
wooed in a different fashion from that 
which I have chosen to describe. As 
for ‘ Thorstein Raudi,’ or the Red, 
that is a name which occurs in 
Northern history ; but, as may well 
be supposed, he never said so much 
in all his life about his sword or him- 
self, as I have taken the fancy of 
putting into his mouth. The allusions 
made to Northern Mythology are, or 
should be, familiar to almost every 
one.” 

We shall quote two of those trum- 
pet-tongued, drum-breasted poems. 
They “ raise our corruption” in these 
“ piping times of peace.” Our Scald, 
while conceiving them, must have 
been “an ugly customer.” They shew 
the bone and muscle of the old Norse- 
men, They breathe and burn with 
that lust of fight, which blended with” 
all other fierce passions in the hearts 
of those Sea-kings, who fiercely 
ploughed the bloody plains as their 
ships the foaming seas, Theimagery is 
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not various; ’tis the poetry of passion 
rather than of imagination; and pas- 
sion dwells on what it heaps up, 
rejoicing as it accumulates, even as 
in battle the hero piles up slaughter, 
but notes them not curiously, though 
eyeing grim all the ghastly wounds. 
On the voyage, we hear the flap- 
ping of canvass—the straining of 
cordage—the creaking of bulkheads 
—the quivering of planks — the 
groaning of knee-timbers— 


“ The shouting and the jolly cheers, 
The bustle of the mariners, 
In stillness and in storm.” 


And high overhead, like a lurid me- 
teor that will not forsake the trou- 
bled atmosphere in which the ship 
rejoices, “ Sigurd’s Battle Flag,” 
tinging the black aspect of the sea 
with blood. 


THE BATILE-FLAG OF SIGURD. 
The eagle hearts of all the North 
Have left their stormy strand ; 

The warriors of the world are forth 
To choose another land! 
Again, their long keels sheer the 
wave, 
Their broad sheets court the breeze; 
Again, the reckless and the brave, 
Ride lords of weltering seas. 
Nor swifter from the well-bent bow 
Can feathered shaft be sped, 
Than o’er the ocean’s flood of snow 
Their snoring galleys tread. 
Then lift the ean to bearded lip, 
And smite each sounding shield, 
Wassaile ! to every dark-ribbed ship, 
To every battle-field ! 
So proudly the Scalds raise their voices 
of triumph, 
As the Northmen ride over the broad- 
bosom’d billow. 


loft, Sigurdir’s battle-flag 

Streams onward to. the land, 

Well may the taint of slaughter lag 

On yonder glorious strand. 

The waters of the mighty deep, 

The wild birds of the sky, 

Hear it like vengeance shoreward 
sweep, 

Where moody men must die. 

The waves wax wroth beneath our 
keel— 

The clouds above tis lower, 

They know the battle-sign, and feel 

All its resistless power! 

Who now uprears Sigtrdir’s flag, 

Nor shuns an early tomb? 

Who shoreward through the swelling 
surge, 
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Shall bear the scroll of doom ? 
So shout the Scalds, as the long ships 
are nearing 
The low-lying shores of a beautiful land, 


Silent the Self-devoted stood 

Beside the massive tree ; 

His image mirror’d in the flood 

Was terrible to see ! 

As leaning on his gleaming axe, 

And gazing on the wave, 

His fearless soul was churning up 

The death-rune of the brave. 

Upheaving then his giant form 

Upon the brown bark’s prow, 

And tossing back the yellow storm 

Of hair from his broad brow ; 

The lips of song burst open, and 

The words of fire rushed out, 

And thundering through that martial 
crew 

Pealed Harald’s battle shout ;— 

It is Harald the Dauntless that lifteth his 
great voice, 
As the Northmen roll on with the Doom- 

written banner. 


‘* T bear Sigurdir’s battle- flag 

Through sunshine, or through gloom ; 

Through swelling surge on bloody 
strand 

I plant the scroll of doom! 

On Scandia’s lonest, bleakest waste, 

Beneath a stuarless sky, 

The Shadowy Three like meteors 
passed, 

And bad young Harald die ;— 

They sang the war-deeds of his sires, 

Arfd pointed to their tomb ; 

They told him that this glory-flag 

Was his by right of doom. 

Since then, where hath young Harald 
been, 

But where Jarl’s son should be? 

’*Mid war and waves—the combat keen 

‘That raged on land or sea.”’ 

So sings the fierce Harald, the thirster for 
glory, 
As his hand bears aloft the dark death- 

laden banner. 


“ Mine own death’s in this clenched 
hand! 

I know the noble trust ; 

These limbs must rot on yonder 
strand—— 

These lips must lick its dust ; 

But shall this dusky standard quail 

In the red slaughter day, 

Or shall this heart its purpose fail— 

This arm forget to slay ? 

I trample down such idle doubt ; 

Harald’s high blood hath sprung 

From sires whose hands in martial bout 

Have ne’er belied their tongue ; 
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Nor keener from their castled rock 
Rush eagles on their prey, 

Than, panting for the battle-shock, 
Young Harald leads the way.” 

It is thus that tall Harald, in terrible 
beauty, ' 

Pours forth his big soul to the joyaunce 
of heroes. 


‘©The ship-borne warriors of the 
North, 

The sons of Woden’s race, 

To battle as to feast go forth, 

With stern, and changeless face ; 

And I the last of a great line— 

The Self-devoted, long 

To lift on high the Runic sign 

Which gives my name to song. 

In battle-field young Harald falls 

Amid a slaughtered foe, 

But backward never bears this flag, 

While streams to ocean flow ;— 

On, on above the crowded dead 

This Runic scroll shall flare, 

And round it shall the lightnings 
spread, 

From swords that never spare.” 


So rush the hero-words from the Death- 


doomed one, 
While Scalds harp aloud the renown of 
his fathers. 


* Flag! from your folds, and fiercely 
wake 

War-music on the wind, 

Lest tenderest thoughts should rise to 
shake 

The sternness of my mind; 

Brynhilda, maiden meek and fair, 

Pale watcher by the sea, 

I hear thy wailings on the air, 

Thy heart’s dirge sung for me ;— 

In vain thy milk-white hands are wrung 

Above the salt sea foam ; 

The waye that bears me from thy bower, 

Shall never bear me home; 

Brynhilda! seek another love, 

But ne’er wed one like me,— 

Who death-foredoomed from above, 

Joys in his destiny.” 

Thus mourned young Haraldas he thought 

on Brynhilda, 

While his eyes filled with tears which 

glittered, but fell not. 


“‘ On sweeps Sigurdir’s battle-flag, 
The scourge of far frem shere ; 

It dashes through the seething foam, 
But I return no more! 

Wedded unto a fatal bride— 

Boune for a bloody bed— 

And battling for her, side by side, 
Young Harald’s doom is sped! 
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In starkest fight, where kemp on kemp 

Reel headlong to the grave, 

There Harald’s axe sliall ponderous 
ring, 

There Sigurd’s flag shall wave ;— 

Yes, underneath this standard tall, 

Beside this fateful scro)], 

Down shall the tower-like prison fall 

Of Harald’s haughty soul.” 


So sings the Death-seeker, while nearer 


and nearer 


The fleet of the Northmen bears down to 


the shore. 


“ Green lie those thickly timbered 
shores 

Fair sloping to the sea; 

They’re cumbered with the harvest 
stores 

That wave but for the free; 

Our sickle is the gleaming sword, 

Our garner the broad shield— 

Let peasants sow, but still he’s lord 

Who’s master of the field ; 

Let them come on, the bastard-born, 

Each soil-stain’d churie!—alack ! 

What gain they but a splitcen skull, 

A sod for their base back? 

They sow for us these goodly lands, 

We reap them in our might, 

Scorning all title but the brands 

That triumph in the fight.” 


It was thus the land-winners of old gained 


their glory, 


And grey stones voiced their praise in the 


bays of far isles. 


“ The rivers of yon island low, 

Glance redly in the sun, 

But ruddier still they’re doom’d to 
glow, 

And deeper shall they run ; 

The torrent of proud life shall swell 

Each river to the brim, 

And in that spate of blood, how well 

The headless corpse wiil swim! 

The smoke of many a shepherd’s cot 

Curls from each peopled glen ; 

And, hark! the song of maidens mild, 

The shout of joyous men! 

But one may hew the oaken tree, 

The other shape the shroud: 

As the LANDEYDA o’er the sea 

Sweeps like a tempest cloud !”” 


So shouteth fierce Harald—so echo the 


Northmen, 


As shoreward their ships like mad steeds 


are Careering. 


“ Sigurdir’s battle-flag is spread 
Abroad to the blue sky, 

And spectral visions of the dead 
Are trooping grimly by; 
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The spirit heralds rush before 
Harald’s destroying brand, 
They hover o’er yon fated shore 
And death-devoted band. 
Marshal, stout Jarls, your battle fast ! 
And fire each beacon height, 
Our galleys anchor in the sound, 
Our banner heaves in sight! 
And through the surge and arrowy 
shower 
That rains on this broad shield, 
Harald uplifts the sign of power 
Which rules the battle-field !” 
So cries the Death-doomed on the red 
strand of slaughter, 
While the helmets of heroes like anvils 
are ringing. 


On rolled the Northmen’s war, above 

The Raven Standard flew, 

Nor tide nor tempest ever strove 

With venprance half so true. 

*Tis Haraid—'tis the Sire-bereaved— 

Who goads the dread career, 

And high amid the flashing storm 

The flag of Doom doth rear. 

“ On, on,” the tall Death-seeker cries, 

“ These earth-worms soil our heel, 

Their spear-points crash like crisping 
ice, 

On ribs of stubborn steel !” 

Hurra! hurra! their whirlwinds sweep, 

And Harald’s fate is sped; 

Bear on the flag—he goes to sleep 

With the life-scorning dead. 

Thus fell the young Harald, as of old fell 
his sires, 
And the bright hall of heroes bade hail to 

his spirit! 


That—we say—is first-rate fight- 
ing. Cutting and thrusting—stab- 
bing and splitting—hewing and 
cleaving—and all in a spirit of bois- 
terous revelry, love of fame free- 
dom and females, pride of land the 
birth-place, and of sea the cradle of 
heroes, and to make its passion 
thick and “slab” as it overboils, the 
lust of blood. 

Now for the “Sword Song,” al- 
ready not a little famous—for we 
have heard it chanted by one who 
troubles not his head about poetry, 
but who clove skull-cap and skull of 
—_ than one cuirassier at Water- 
00. 


THE SWORD CHANT OF THORSTEIN RAUDE 


*Tis not the grey hawk’s flight 
O’er mountain and-mere; 

’Tis not the fleet hound’s course 
Tracking the deer; 

*Tis not the light hoof print 
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Of black steed or grey, 
Though sweltering it gallop 
A long summer’s day ; 
Which mete forth the lordships 
I challenge as mine ; 
Ha! ha! ’tis the good brand 
I clutch in my strong hand, 
That can their broad marches 
And numbers define. 
LanpD Giver ! I kiss thee. 


Dull builders of houses, 
Base tillers of earth, 
Gaping, ask me what lordships 
I own’d at my birth ; 
But the pale fools wax mute 
When I point with my sword 
East, west, north, and south, 
Shouting, “ There am I Lord!” 
Wold and waste, town and tower, 
Hill, valley, and stream, 
Trembling, bow to my sway 
In the fierce battle fray, 
When the star that rules Fate, is 
This falchion’s red gleam. 
Micut Giver! I kiss thee. 


I’ve heard great harps sounding, 
In brave bower and hall, 

I’ve drank the sweet music 
That bright lips let fall, 

I’ve hunted in greenwood, 
And heard small birds sing ; 

But away with this idle 
And cold jargoning ; 

The music I love, is 
The shout of the brave, 

The yell of the dying, 

The scream of the flying, 

When this arm wield’s Death’s sickle, 
And garners the grave. 

Joy Giver! I kiss thee. 


Far isles of the ocean 
Thy lightning have known, 
And wide o’er the main land 
Thy horrors have shone. 
Great sword of my father, 
Stern joy of his hand, 
Thou hast carved his name deep on 
The stranger’s red strand, 
And won him the glory 
Of undying song. 
Keen cleaver of gay crests, 
Sharp piercer of broad breasts, 
Grim slayer of heroes, 
And courage of the strong. 
Fame Gaver! I kiss thee. 


In a love more abiding 

Than that the heart knows, 
For maiden more lovely 

Than summer’s first rose, 
My heart’s knit to thine, 

And lives but for thee; 
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In dreamings of gladness, 
Thou’rt dancing with me, 
Brave measures of madness 
In some battle-field, 
Where armour is ringing, 
And noble blood springing, 
And cloven, yawn helmet, 
Stout hauberk and shield. 
Deatu Giver! I kiss thee. 


The smile of a maiden’s eye 
Soon may depart ; 
And light is the faith of 
Fair woman’s heart ; 
Changeful as light clouds, 
And wayward as wind, 
Be the passions that govern 
Weak woman’s mind. 
But thy metal’s as true 
As its polish is bright ; 
When ills wax in number, 
Thy love will not slumber, 
But, starlike, burns fiercer, 
The darker the night. 
Heart Giavener! I kiss thee. 


My kindred have perish’d 
By war or by wave— 
Now, childless and sireless, 
I long for the grave. 
When the path of our glory 
Is shadow’d in death, 
With me thou wilt slumber 
Below the brown heath ; 
Thou wilt rest on my bosom 
And with it decay— 
While harps shall be ringing, 
And Scalds shall be singing 
The deeds we have done in 
Our old fearless day. 
Sone Giver! I kiss thee. 


The transition is pleasant from 
storm to calm—so turn we now to 
the Pathetic—another kind of poetry 
in which Motherwell excels. Yea 
—excels. Wordsworth speaks of 
“ old songs that are the music of the 
heart,” and they overflow Scotland. 
Some are mirthful—but more are 
melancholy—and many so sad— 
airs and all—that a sobbing will at 
times interrupt the voice of the 
maiden at her wheel, singing to her- 
self 

* Of sorrows suffer’d long ago.” 


Motherwell has imbibed the very 
soul of such strains as these—nor is 
he here inferior—we say it advised- 
ly—to Burns. Has either the Shep- 
herd or Allan Cuninghame, in their 
happiest veins, surpassed Mother- 
well in his “ Jeanie Morrison ?” 
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JEANNIE MORRISON. ~ 


I’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, 
Through mony a weary way; 

But never, never can forget 
The luve o” life’s young day ! 

The fire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en, 
May weel be black gin Yule; 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 


O dear, dear Jeannie Morrison, 
The thochts o’ bygane years 

Still fling their shadows ower my path, 
And blind my een wi’ tears : 

They blind my een wi’ saut saut tears, 
And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o’ langsyne. 


’Twas then we luvit ilk ither weel, 
*Twas then we twa did part; 
Sweet time—sad time! twa bairns at 
scule, 
Twa bairns, and but ae heart! 
*Twas then we sat on ae laigh bink, 
To leir ilk ither lear ; 
And tones, and looks, and smiles were 
shed, 
Remember’d evermair. 


I wonder, Jeanie, aften yet, 
When sitting on that bink, 
Cheek touchin’ cheek, loof lock’d in 
loof, 
What our wee heads could think ? 
When baith bent doun ower ae braid 
page, 
Wi’ ae buik on our knee, 
Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee. 


Oh, mind ye how we hung our heads, 
How cheeks brent red wi’ shame, 
Whene’er the scule-weans laughin said, 

We cleek’d thegither hame ? 
And mind ye o’ the Saturdays, 
(The scule then skail’t at noon), 
When we ran aff to speel the braes— 
The broomy braes 0’ June? 


My head rinsround and round about, 
My heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
O’ scule-time and o’ thee. 

Oh, mornin’ life! oh, mornin’ luve ! 
Oh lichtsome-days and lang, 

When hinnied hopes around our hearts 
Like simmer blossoms sprang ! 


Oh mind ye, luve, how aft we left 
The deavin’ dinsome toun, 

To wander by the green burnside, 
And hear its water’s croon ? 
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The simmer leaves hung ower our heads 
The flowers burst round our feet, 
And in the gloamin o’ the wood, 
The throssil whusslit sweet ; 


The throssil whusslit in the wood, 
The burn sang to the trees, 

And we with Nature’s heart in tune, 
Concerted harmonies ; 

And on the knowe abune the burn, 
For hours thegither sat 

In the silentness o’ joy, till baith 
Wi’ very gladness grat. 


Ay, ay, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Tears trinkled doun your cheek, 
Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 
Had ony power to speak ! 
That was atime, a blessed time, 
When hearts were fresh and young, 
When freely gush’d all feelings forth, 
Unsyilabled—unsung ! 


I marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 
Gin I hae been to thee 

As closely twined wi’ earliest thochts, 
As ye hae been to me? 

Oh! tell me gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it does mine ; 

Oh! say gin e’er your heart grows grit 
Wi’ dreamings o’ langsyne? 


I’ve wander’d east, I’ve wander’d west, 
I’ve borne @ weary lot; 

But in my wand’rings, far or near, 
Ye never were forgot. 

The fount that first burst frae this heart, 
Still travels on its way ; 

And channels deeper as it rins, 
The luve o’ life’s young day, 


O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Since we were sindered young, 

I’ve never seen your face, nor heard 
The music 0’ your tongue ; 

But I could hug all wretchedness, 
And happy could I die, 

Did I but ken your heart still dream’d 
O’ bygane days and me!” 


Nor are the lines which follow less 
touching; indeed their sadness is 
more profound—and it would be 
almost painful, but for the exqui- 
site simplicity of the language, in 

_ which there is a charm that softens 
the “pathos too severe.” ’Tis an 
old story ; 

“ Familiar matter of to-day, 

Which has been and will be again; 


but never before told more affecting- 

ly, or so as to waken more overflow- 

ingly from their deepest fount all our 
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tenderest human sympathies for the 
Christian sufferer. Love stronger than 
life, and unchanged while life is dimly 
fading away, possesses the bosom of 
the poor forgiving girl, along withpity 
for his sakealmost overcoming sorrow 
for her own, with keen self-reproach 
and humble penitence for the guilt 
into which they two had been be- 
trayed—once too happy in their in- 
nocence. ’Tis not the voice of com- 
plaint but of contrition ; and through 
her trouble there are glimpses of 
peace. In that anguish we hear the 
breathings of a pure spirit—pure 
though frail—and delicate though 
fallen—and feel in such ruin how 
fatal indeed is sin. It is utterly 
mournful. 


MY HEID IS LIKE TO REND, WILLIE, 
My heid is like to rend, Willie, 
My heart is like to break— 
I’m wearin’ aff my feet, Willie, 
I’m dyin’ for your sake! 
Oh lay your cheek to mine, Willie, 
Your hand on my briest-bane— 
Oh say ye’ll think on me, Willie, 
When I am deid and gane! 


It’s vain to comfort me, Willie, 
Sair grief maun ha’e its will— 
But let me rest upon your briest, 
To sab and greet my fill. 
Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 
Let me shed by your hair, 
And look into-the face, Willie, 
I never sall see mair ! 


I'm sittin’ on your knee, Willie, 
For the last time in my life— 

A puir heart-broken thing, Willie, 
A mither, yet nae wife. 

Ay, press your hand upon my heart, 
And press it mair and mair— 

Or it will burst the silken twine, 
Sae strang is its despair! 


Oh wae’s me for the hour, Willie, 
When we thegither met— 

Oh wae’s me for the time, Willie, 
That our first tryst was set! 

Oh wae’s me for the loanin’ green 
Where we were wont to gae—. 

And wae’s me for the destinie, 
That gart me luve thee sae ! 


Oh! dinna mind my words, Willie, 
I downa seek to blame— 
But oh! it’s hard to live, Willie, 
And dree a warld’s shame! 
Het tears are hailin’ ower your cheek, 
And hailin’ ower your chin ; - 
Why weep ye sae for worthlessness, 
For sorrow and for sin? 
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I’m weary o’ this warld, Willie, 
And sick wi’ a’ I see— 
I canna live as I ha’e lived, 
Or be as I should be. 
But fauld unto your heart, Willie, 
The heart that still is thine— 
And kiss ance mair the white, white 
cheek, 
Ye said was red langsyne. 


A stoun’ gaes through my heid, Willie, 
A sair stoun’ through my heart— 
Oh! haud me up, and let me kiss 
Thy brow ere we twa pairt. 
Anither, and anither yet !— 
How fast my life-strings break !— 
Fareweel! fareweel! through yon kirk- 
yaird 
Step lichtly for my sake! — 


The lay’rock in the lift, Willie, 
That lilts far ower our heid, 

Will sing the morn as merrilie 
Abune the clay-cauld deid ; 

And this green turf we're sittin’ on, 
Wi’ dew-draps shimmerin’ sheen, 

Will hap the heart that luvit thee 
As warld has seldom seen. 


But oh! remember me, Willie, 
On land where’er ye be— 

And oh! think on the leal, leal heart 
That ne’er luvit ane but thee! 

And oh! think on the cauld, cauld mools, 
That file my yellow hair— 

That kiss the cheek, and kiss the chin, 
Ye never sall kiss mair! 


The poems are partly narrative 
and partly lyrical, and among the 
lyrical are thirty songs. Some of 
them are of a kindred spirit with 
the lines we have now been quoting ; 
others of a gay and lively tone; and 
the rest of that mixed character of 
feeling and fancy, when the heart 
takes pleasure in what may be called 
moonlight moods, when the shadow 
seems itself a softened light, and 
melancholy melts away into mirth— 
and mirth soon relapses into melan- 
choly. We quote one sad—and one 
happy song—from which you may 
guess the rest, 


THE PARTING. 


Ox! is it thus we part, 
And thus we say farewell, 
As if in neither heart 
Affection e’er did dwell ? 
And is it thus we sunder 
Without or sigh or tear, 
As if it were a wonder 
We e’er held other dear ? 
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We part upon the spot, 

With cold and clouded brow, 
Where first it was our lot 

To breathe love’s fondest vow ! 
The vow both then did tender 
Within this hallowed shade— 
That vow, we now surrender, 
Heart-bankrupts both are made! 


Thy hand is cold as mine, 

As lustreless thine eye ; 

Thy bosom gives no sign 

That it could ever sigh ! 

Well, well! adieu’s soon spoken, 
Tis but a parting phrase, 

Yet said, I fear, heart-broken 
We'll live our after days! 


Thine eye no tear will shed, 
Mine is as proudly dry ; 

But many an aching head 

Is ours before we die! 

From pride we both can borrow— 
To part we both may dare— 

But the heart-break of to-morrow, 
Nor you nor I can bear! 


THE VOICE OF LOVE. 


When shadows o’er the landscape creep, 

And twinkling stars pale vigils keep ; 

When flower-cups all with dew-drops 

gleam, 

And moonshine floweth like a stream ; 
Then is the hour 

That hearts which love no longer dream— 
Then is the hour 

That the voice of love is a spell of power ! 


When shamefaced moonbeams kiss the 
lake, 

And amorous leaves sweet music wake ; 

When slumber steals o’er every eye, 

And Dian’s self shines drowsily ; 
Then is the hour 

That heartswhich love with rapture sigh— 
Then is the hour 

That the voice of love is a spell of power ! 


When surly mastiffs stint their howl, 
And swathed in moonshine nods the owl ; 
When cottage- hearths are glimmeringlow, 
And warder cocks forget to crow ; 
Then is the hour 
That hearts feel passion’s overflow— 
Then is the hour 
That the voice of love is a spell of power! 


When stilly night seems earth’s vast grave, 
Nor murmur comes from wood or wave 5 
When land and sea, in wedlock bound 
By silence, sleep in bliss profound ; 

Then is the hour 
That hearts like living well - springs 

sound—. 

Theil is the hour 

That the voice of love is a spell of power | 
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’Tis no easy thing to write a song. 
If you doubt it, try. A song is some- 


thing like a sonnet. There must be 
one pervading Feeling ina song ; and 
so too, for the most part, in a son- 
net—but often in a sonnet it is rather 
a pervading Thought, which of course 
has its own feeling, as an accompa- 
niment. The one pervading Feel- 
ing expands itself during a song, 
like a wild-flower in the breath and 
dew of morning, which before was 
but a bud, and we are touched with 
a sweet sense of beauty, at the full 
disclosure. As asong should always 
be simple—the flower we liken it to 
is the lily or the violet. The leaves 
of the lily are white, but ’tis nota 
monotonous whiteness —the leaves 
of the violet, sometimes dim as “ the 
lids of Cytherea’s eyes”—for Shak- 
speare has said so—are, when well 
and happy, blue as her eyes them- 
selves while they looked languish- 
ingly on Adonis. Yet the exquisite 
cvlour seems of different shades in 
its rarest richness; and evensoaslily 
or violet, shiftingly the same, should 
be a song, in its simplicity, variously 
tinged with fine distinctions of the 
one colour of that pervading Feeling, 
now brighter now dimmer, as open 
and shut the valves of that mystery 
—the heart! 

It will not do to indite stanza 
after stanza, each with a pretty 
and perhaps natural image of its 
own, or a fanciful; to dropa feeling 
here and there; or let in suddenly a 
few rays or alarger light ;—and cal- 
ling that a song, get it set to music, 
and placed before a young lady at 
her harpsichord that she may warble 
you into marriage, by a spell to 
which you have yourself given more 
than half the charm, as you may 
imagine. It ismo song. And if the 
divertisement be “ No Song no Sup- 
per,” you go hungry to bed. 

A song is a composition. But it 
is composed, unconsciously as near 
as may be, as far as there is art; and 
all that the Maker’s heart has to do, 
is to keep true to the inspiration that 
prompted it to breathe a song, and 
true it will keep, if strong be the 
delight. Some songs are of affec- 
tion—some of passion—and some of 
both—and these last, when perfect, 
seem self-existent—as if they had 
written themselves—and had after- 
wards had the name of some poet 
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attached to them, say Burns. Is it 
not so with that beautiful and blessed 
song of his, 


“ ©’ a? the airts the wind can blaw, 
I dearly lo’e the west ; 

For there the bonny lassie leeves, 
The lass that I lo’e best !” 


But we must return, if possible, 
to the Book ; and shall quote a few 
fine things from the third class of 
poetry, to which we adverted above, 
namely, description of Nature, im- 
bued with sentiment. There are a 
thousand ways of dealing in descrip- 
tion with Nature, so as to make her 
poetical ; but sentiment there always 
must be, else you have but prose 
—and very poor prose, too, we 
fear—a multiplication of vain 
words. You may infuse the sen- 
timent by a single touch—by a ray 
of light no thicker, nor one thou- 
sandth part so thick, as the - finest 
needle ever silk-threaded by a lady’s 
finger; or you may dance it in with 
a flutter of sunbeams; or you may 
splash it in as with a gorgeous cloud- 
stain stolen from sunset; or you 
may bathe it in with a shred of the 
rainbow. Perhaps the highest power 
of all possessed by the sons of song, 
is, to breathe it in with the breath, to 
let it slip in with the light, of the 
common day ! 

Then some poets there are, who 
shew you a scene all of a sudden, by 
means of a few magical words— 
just as if you opened your eyes at 
their bidding—and in place of a blank, 
lo! a world. Others, again, as good 
and as great, create their world, gra- 
dually, before your eyes, for the de- 
light of your soul that loves to gaze 
on the growing glory ; but delight is 
lost in wonder, and you know that 
they, too, are warlocks. Some heap 
image upon image, piles of imagery 
on piles of imagery, as if they were 
ransacking and robbing and red- 
reavering earth, sea, and sky; yet 
all things there are consentaneous 
with one grand design, which, when 
consummated, is a whole that seems 
to typify the universe. Others give 
you but fragments—but such as awa- 
ken imaginations of beauty and of 
power transcendent, like that famous 
Torso. And some show you Nature 
glimmering beneath a veil, which, 
nunlike, she has religiously taken ; 
and, oh! call not Nature ideal only, 
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in that holy twilight, for then it is 
that she is spiritual, and we who 
belong to her feel that we shall live 
for ever! 

Thus—and in other wondrous 
ways—the great poets are the great 
painters, and so are they the great 
musicians. But how they are so, 
some other time may we tell; suffice 
it now to say, that as we listen to 
the mighty masters—“ sole or re- 
sponsive to each other’s voice” — 


* Now ’tis like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely lute ; 

And now. ’tis like an angel’s song 
That bids the heavens be mute !” 


Then, oh! why will so many my- 
riads of men and women, denied by 
nature “ the vision and the faculty 
divine,” persist in the delusion that 
they are poetizing, while they are 
but versifying, “ this bright and brea- 
thing world ?” They have not learn- 
ed even the use of their very eyes. 
They truly see not so much as the 
outward objects of sight. But of 


all the rare affinities and relation- 
ships in Nature, visible or audible to 
Fine-ear-and-Far-Eye the Poet, not 
a whisper—not a glimpse have they 


ever heard or seen, any more than 
had they been born deaf-blind ! 
They paint a landscape, but no- 
thing “ prates of their whereabouts,” 
while they were sitting on a tripod, 
with their paper ontheir knees, draw- 
ing—their breath. For, in the front 
ground, is a castle, against which, 
if you offer to stir a step, you infal- 
libly break your head, unless provi- 
dentially stopped by that extraordi- 
nary vegetable-looking substance, 
perhaps a tree, growing bolt up- 
right, out of an intermediate stone, 
that has wedged itself in long after 
there had ceased to be even standing 
room in that strange theatre of na- 
ture. But down from “ the swelling 
instep of a mountain’s foot,” that has 
protruded itself through a wood, 
while the body of the mountain pru- 
dently remains in the extreme dis- 
tance, descends on you, ere you have 
recovered from your unexpected en- 
counter with the old Roman cement, 
an unconscionable cataract. There 
stands a deer or goat, or, at least, 
some beast with horns, “ strictly 
anonymous,” placed for effect con- 
trary to all cause, in a place where 
it seems as uncertain how he got in 
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as it is certain that he never can get 
out till he becomes a hippogriff. 

But we really must return to our 
esteemed friend, Motherwell. He 
learned early in life, 


* To muse on Nature with a poet’s eye ;” 


and now when he lets down the lids, 
he sees her still, just as well, per- 
haps better than when they were 
up; for in that deep, earnest, inward 
gaze the fluctuating sea of scenery 
subsides into a settled calm, where all 
is harmony as well as beauty—order 
as well as peace. What though the 
poet have been fated, through youth 
and manhood, to dwell in city smoke ? 
His childhood—his boyhood—were 
overhung with trees, and through its 
heart went the murmur of waters. 
Then it is, we verily believe, that in 
all poets, is filled with images up to 
the brim, Imagination’s treasury. 
Genius, growing, and grown up to 
maturity, is still a prodigal. But he 
draws on the Bank of Youth. His 
bills, whether at a short or long date, 
are never dishonoured; nay, made 
payable at sight, they are good as 
gold. Nor cares that Bank for a 
rup, made even in a panic, for, be- 
sides, bars and billets, and wedges 
and blocks of gold, there are, unap- 
preciable beyond the riches which, 
against a time of trouble, 


‘© The Sultaun hides in his ancestral 
tombs,” 


jewels and diamonds sufficient 


“ To ransom great kings from capti- 
vity.” 


Wesometimes think that the power 
of painting Nature tothe life, whether 
in her real or ideal beauty (both have 
life), is seldom evolved to its utmost, 
until the mind possessing it is with- 
drawn in the body from all rural en- 
vironment. It has not been so with 
Wordsworth, but it was so with Mil- 
ton. Thedescriptive poetry in Comus 
is indeed rich as rich may be, but 
certainly not so great, perhaps not so 
beautiful, as that in Paradise Lost. 

It would seem to be so with all of 
us, small as well as great; and were 
we—Christopher North—tocompose 
a poem on Loch Skene, two thou- 
sand feet or so above the level of 
the sea, and some miles from a house, 
we should desire to do so in a me- 
tropolitan cellar. Desire springs 
from separation, The spirit seeks to 
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unite itself to the beauty it loves, 
the grandeur it admires, the sublimi- 
ty it almost fears ; and all these being 
o’er the hills and far away, or on the 
hills, but cloud-hidden, why it—the 
spirit—makes itself wings—or rather 
they grow up of themselves in its 
passion, and nature-wards it flies like 
a dove or an eagle. People looking at 
us believe us present, but they never 
were sofar mistaken in their lives, for 
in the Seamew are we sailing with 
the tide through the moonshine on 
Loch Etive; or hanging o’er that gulph 
of peril on the bosom of Skyroura. 
Motherwell has, manifestly, commun- 
ed with Nature, not so much among 
mountains, as among gentle slopes 
and swells, hedgerowed fields of 
laughing labour, “ green silent pas- 
tures,’ and the “ bosoms, nooks, 
and bays” of such rivers as the Cart 
and the Clyde, crowned with such 
castles as Cruikstone and Bothwell, 
and winding their way, when wea- 
ried of sunshine, through the woods. 
There he hears the hymns of the 
mavis and the throstle—there he 
sees the silent worship of the prim- 
rose and the violet, and with them 
holds Sabbath. 


A SABBATH SUMMER NOON, 


Tue calmness of this noontide hour, 
The shadow of this wood, 

The fragrance of each wilding flower, 
Are marvellously good ; 

Oh, here crazed spirits breathe the balm 
Of nature’s solitude ! 


It is a most delicious calm 
That resteth everywhere— 

The holiness of soul-sung psalm, 
Of felt but voiceless prayer ! 

With hearts too full to speak their bliss, 
God’s creatures silent are. 


They silent are ; but not the less, 
In this most tranquil hour 
Of deep unbroken dreaminess, 
They own that Love and Power 
Which, like the softest sunshine, rests 
On every leaf and flower. 


How silent are the song-filled nests 
That crowd this drowsy tree— 
How mute is every feathered breast 

That swelled with melody ! 
And yet bright bead-like eyes declare 
This hour is ecstasy. 
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Heart forth! as uncaged bird through 
air, : 
And mingle in the tide 
Of blessed things that, lacking care, 
Now full of beauty glide 
Around thee, in their angel hues 
Of joy and sinless pride. 


Here, on this green bank that o’er-views 
The far retreating glen, 

Beneath the spreading beech-tree muse, 
On all within thy ken; 

For lovelier scene shall never break 
On thy dimmed sight again. 


Slow stealing from the tangled brake 
That skirts the distant hill, 
With noiseless hoof two bright fawns 
make 
For yonder Japsing rill ; 
Meek children of the forest gloom, 
Drink on, and fear no ill! 


And buried in the yellow broom 
That crowns the neighbouring height, 

Couches a loutish shepherd groom, 
With all his flocks in sight ; 

Which dot the green braes gloriously 
With spots of living light. 


It is a sight that filleth me 
With meditative joy, 
To mark these dumb things curiously, 
Crowd round their guardian boy ; 
As if they felt this Sabbath hour 
Of bliss lacked all alloy. 


I bend me towards the tiny flower, 
That underneath this tree 

Opens its little breast of sweets 
In meekest modesty, 

And breathes the eloquence of love 
In muteness, Lord ! to thee. 


There is no breath of wind to move 
The flag-like leaves, that spread 

Their grateful shadow far above 
This turf-supported head ; 

All sounds are gone—all murmurings 
With living nature wed. 


The babbling of the clear well-springs, 
The whisperings of the trees, 

And all the cheerful jargonings 
Of feathered hearts at ease, 

That whilome filled the vocal wood, 
Have hushed their minstrelsies. 


The silentness of night doth brood 
O’er this bright summer noon ; 

And nature, in her holiest mood, 
Doth all things well attune 

To joy, in the religious dreams 
Of green and leafy June. 
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some other time may we tell ; suffice 
it now to say, that as we listen to 
the mighty masters—“ sole or re-. 
sponsive to each other’s voice” — 


* Now ’tis like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely lute ; 

And now 'tis like an angel’s song 
That bids the heavens be mute !” 


Then, oh! why will so many my- 
riads of men and women, denied by 
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as it is certain that he never can get 
out till he becomes a hippogriff. 

But we really must return to our 
esteemed friend, Motherwell. He 
learned early in life, 


“ To muse on Nature with a poet’s eye ;” 


and now when he lets down the lids, 
he sees her still, just as well, per- 
haps better than when they were 
up; for in that deep, earnest, inward 
gaze the fluctuating sea of scenery 
subsides into a settled calm, where all 
is harmony as well as beauty—order 
as well as peace. What though the 
poet have been fated, through youth 
and manhood, to dwell in city smoke ? 
His childhood—his boyhood—were 
overhung with trees, and through its 
heart went the murmur of waters. 
Then it is, we verily believe, that in 
all poets, is filled with images up to 
the brim, Imagination’s treasury. 
Genius, growing, and grown up to 
maturity, is still a prodigal. But he 
draws on the Bank of Youth. His 
bills, whether at a short or long date, 
are never dishonoured; nay, made 
payable at sight, they are good as 
gold. Nor cares that Bank for a 
run, made even in a panic, for, be- 
sides, bars and billets, and wedges 
and blocks of gold, there are, unap- 
preciable beyond the riches which, 
against a time of trouble, 


“ The Sultaun hides in his ancestral 
_ tombs,” 
jewels and diamonds sufficient 


“ To ransom great kings from capti- 
vity.” 


We sometimes think that the power 
of painting Nature tothe life,whether | 
in her real or ideal beauty (both have 
life), is seldom evolved to its utmost, 
until the mind possessing it is with- 
drawn in the body from all rural en- 


vironment. It has not been so with 
Wordsworth, but it was so with Mil- 
ton. The descriptive poetry in Comus 
is indeed rich as rich may be; but 
certainly not so great, perhaps not so 
beautiful, as that in Paradise Lost. 
It would seem to be so with all of 
us, small as well as great ; and were 
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unite itself to the beauty it loves, 
the grandeur it admires, the sublimi- 
ty it almost fears ; and all these being 
o’er the hills and far away, or on the 
hills, but cloud-hidden, why it—the 
spirit—makes itself wings—or rather 
they grow up of themselves in its 
passion, and nature-wards it flies like 
a dove or an eagle. People looking at 
us believe us present, but they never 
were sofar mistaken in their lives, for 
in the Seamew are we sailing with 
the tide through the moonshine on 
Loch Etive; or hanging o’erthatgulph 
of peril on the bosom of Skyroura. 
Motherwell has, manifestly, commun- 
ed with Nature, not so much among 
mountains, as among gentle slopes 
and swells, hedgerowed fields of 
laughing labour, “ green silent pas- 
tures,” and the “ bosoms, nooks, 
and bays” of such rivers as the Cart 
and the Clyde, crowned with such 
castles as Cruikstone and Bothwell, 
and winding their way, when wea- 
ried of sunshine, through the woods. 
There he hears the hymns of the 
mavis and the throstle—there he 
sees the silent worship of the prim- 
rose and the violet, and with them 
holds Sabbath. 


A SABBATH SUMMER NOON. 


Tue calmness of this noontide hour, 
The shadow of this wood, 

The fragrance of each wilding flower, 
Are marvellously good ; 

Oh, here crazed spirits breathe the balm 
Of nature’s solitude ! 


It is a most delicious calm 
That resteth everywhere— 

The holiness of soul-sung psalm, 
Of felt but voiceless prayer ! 

With hearts too full to speak their bliss, 
God’s creatures silent are. 


They silent are ; but not the less, 
In this most tranquil hour 
Of deep unbroken dreaminess, 
They own that Love and Power 
Which, like the softest sunshine, rests 
On every leaf and flower. 


How silent are the song-filled nests 
That crowd this drowsy tree— 
How mute is every feathered breast 

That swelled with melody ! 
And yet bright bead-like eyes declare 
« This hour is ecstasy. 


679: 
Heart forth! as uncaged bird through 
air, 


> 
And mingle in the tide 
Of blessed things that, lacking care, 
Now full of beauty, glide 
Around thee, in:their angel hues 
Of joy and sinless pride. 


Here, on this green: bank that o’er-views 
The far retreating glen, 

Beneath the beech-tree muse, 
On all within thy ken ; 

For lovelier scene shall never break 
On thy dimmed sight again. 


Slow stealing from the tangled brake 
That skirts the distant hill, Zs, 
With noiseless hoof two bright fawns 
make 
For yonder lapsing rill ;, 
Meek children of the forest gloom, 
Drink on, and fear no ill! 


And buried in the yellow broom 
That crowns the neighbouring height, 

Couches a loutish shepherd groom, 
With all his flocks in sight ; 

Which dot the green braes gloriously 
With spots of living light. 


It is a sight that filleth me 
With meditative joy, 
To mark these dumb things curiously, 
Crowd round their guardian boy ; 
As if they felt this Sabbath hour 
Of bliss lacked all alloy. 


I bend me towards the tiny flower, 
That underneath this tree 

Opens its little breast of sweets 
In meekest modesty, 

And breathes the eloquence of love 
In muteness, Lord! to thee. 


There is no breath of wind to move 
The flag-like leaves, that spread 

Their grateful shadow far above 
This turf-supported head ; 

All sounds are gone—all murmurings 
With living nature wed. 


The babbling of the clear well-springs, 
The whisperings of the trees, 

And all the cheerful jargonings 
Of feathered hearts at ease, 

That whilome filled the vocal wood, 
Have hushed their minstrelsies. 


The silentness of night doth brood 
O’er this bright summer noon ; 

And nature, in her holiest mood, 
Doth all things well attune 

To joy, in the religious dreams 
Of green and leafy June. 
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And on May-mérn, all the most 
ne a ie aaa by love” are 
floating e air, iring youthful 
bosoms that begin to beat then, for 
the first time, with pulsations that, 
ere the full June moon looks down 
on the yellow couch spread aloft by 
the midsummer woods, will have 

ed into panting passion, desirous 
in vain of the bliss for which, whe- 
ther it be life-in-death or death-in- 
life, so many millions of beautiful 
insects, men, women, and butterflies, 
go ing together up into the 
sunny air of existence, but to drop 
down into dust. 

But this joyous little poem has 
nothing to do with dust, but with the 
* morn and liquid dew of youth,” 
when, though “contagious blast- 
ments be most imminent, the sweet- 
est flowers do yet escape them 
wholly,” and live to die with gradual 
decay of beauty, in almost unper- 
ceived—almost unfe!t decay. 


MAY MORN SONG. 


Tue grass is wet with shining dews, 
Their silver bells hang on each tree, 
While opening flower and bursting bud 
Breathe incense forth unceasingly ; 
The mavis pipes in greenwood shaw, 
The throstle glads the spreading thorn, 
And cheerily the blythsome lark 
Salutes the rosy face of morn. 
*Tis early prime ; 
And hark! hark! hark! 
His merry chime 
Chirrups the lark : 
Chirrup! chirrup! he heralds in 
The jolly sun with matin hymn. 


Come, ‘come, my love! and May-dews 
shake 
In pailfuls from each drooping bough, 
They'll give fresh lustre te the bloom 
That breaks uponthy young cheek now. 
O’er hill and dale, o’er waste and wood, 
Aurora’s smiles are streaming free ; 
With earth it seems brave holyday, 
In heaven it looks high jubilee. 
And it is right, 
For mark, love, mark ! 
How bathed in light 
Chirrups the lark : 
Chirrup! chirrup! he upward flies, 
Like holy thoughts to cloudless skies. 


They lack all heart who cann ot feel 
The voice af heaven within them thrill, 
In summer morn, when mounting high, 
This merry minstrel sings his fill. 





and where she was buried we never 
knew—but it was somewhere, we 
had reason to believe, among the 
And where its clear stream murmurs on; tgiaad parishes of the Lewontin, 
Meet type of our love's purity ; where they melt away into the West- 
No witness there, ern Highlands. Th that had 
iin dee Sunde dattpeanpton ares 
tilyaway eir nest an 
, Sanna Rs return never came fi 

Chiseup! chirrap! away sears ey about it in the that ensued 
Betring to heaven my vows to thee! =. pleasant perusal of these lively 
It is saysar. fr tng ages ago lines, and for & momént we saw a 
since we were in love—but we re- face, the face of a Phantom smiling 
member, if not so distinctly; at least upon us, with eyes lifelike as if they 

if it had had never been shut but in sleep! 
*Tis one of the functions of the 
Poet te awaken such reminiscences; 
but with some beautiful verses of a 
different mood, we bid Mr Mother- 
well and his delightful volume fare 

w 


THEY COME! THE MERRY SUMMER MONTHS: 


They come! the merry summer months of Beauty, Song, and Flowers ; 
They come! the gladsome months that bring thick leafiness to bowers: 
Up, up, my heart! and walk abroad, fling cark and care aside, 

Seek silent hills, or rest thyself where peaceful waters glide ; 

Or, underneath the shadow vast of patriarchal tree, 

Scan through its leaves the cloudless sky in rapt tranquillity. 


The grass is soft, its velvet touch is grateful to the hand, 

And, like the kiss of maiden love, the breeze is sweet and bland ; 
The daisy and the buttercup are nodding courteously, 

It stirs their blood, with kindest love, to bless and welcome thee; 
And mark how with thine own thin locks—they now are silvery 
That blissful breeze is wantoning; and whispering “ Be gay !” 


There is no cloud that sails along the ocean of yon sky, 

But hath its own winged mariners to give it melody: 

Thou see’st their glittering fans outspread all gleaming like red gold, 
And hark! with shrill pipe musical, their merry course they hold. 
God bless them all, these little ones, who far above this earth, 

Can make a scoff of its mean joys, and vent a nobler mirth. 


But soft! mine ear upcaught a sound, from yonder wood it came ; 
Tlie spirit of the dim green glade did breathe his own glad name ;— 
Yes, it is he! the hermit bird, that apart from all his kind, 

Slow spells his beads monotonous to the soft western wind ; 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! hé sings again——his notes are void of art, 

But simplest strains do soonest sound the deep founts of the heart ! 


Good Lord! it is a gracious boon for thought-crazed wight like me, 
To smell again these summer flowers beneath this summer tree! 

To suck once more in every breath their little souls away; 

And feed my fancy with fond dreams of youth’s bright summer day, 
When, rushing forth like untamed colt, the reckless truant boy; 
Wandered through green woods all day long, a mighty heart of joy! 


TP’m sadder now; I have had cause; but oh! I’m proud to think 
That each pure joy-fount loved of yore, I yet delight to drink ;— 
Leaf, blossom, blade, hill, valley, stream, the calm unclouded sky, 
Still mingle music with my dreams, as in the days gone by. 

When summer’s loveliness and light fall round me dark and co 
T'll bear indeed life’s heaviest curse—a heart that hath waxed old ! 
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THE SKETCHER. 
No L 


“Quz in terris nostri non plena 
laboris ?” region is not witness 
to my toils ? c aaranay ofa had 
tiquarians, geologists, travellers 
by profession, complacently smil 
over their portfolios, their coins, 
thiosauri, sda aaa 

or large-margined quartos, 

in their conceit of their 6 athe often 
think, if they do not utter, these words, 
of the cold-hearted Phrygian, in 
Queen Dido’s picture gallery. I 
have been a Sketching Tourist ; but 
it would be more becoming modesty, 
were I, as an ingenious friend thus 
commenced the catalogue of his li- 
brary—a list of books I have not got 
—to put down where | have not been, 
. that the motto in the end bring no 
shame. Imprimis, I have not even 
seen Scotland, and have therefore 
little reason, in the eyes of Maga and 
the world, to boast of my -search 
after the picturesque. But after a 
few more of improvement, and 
why not further improvement ?—for 
an old man of my village has told me 
that his constitution is just beginning 
>> amene, having been of the 
est in his youth, and he is 83— 

and Cato leatned Greek at I know 
not what age. It is then no pre- 
sumption to hope for improvement. 
Cato ex to talk with Homer, 
and and Pindar, in the other 
world, and therefore learned their 
,and why may we not fondly 

hope, every improvement we 
will advance our position else- 
where, that taste is with us and im- 
mortal? Has heaven no music, no 
poetry ? Per we have here given 
us but the lest atom of the great 
whole, of which a — be 
made capacious, the great- 
est gift of human genius is but the 
minutest particle from the infinite 
celestial storehouse. While he thinks 
of this, the enthusiast is more ardent 
At least, it makes me 


tore?” Andthen I shall visit Scotland, 
its lakes, mountains, neither as Pis- 
cator nor Geologist, to whip the one, 
or tomahawk the other, but as Sketch- 
er; and besides, there is another 
point of ambition—When in the 
Queendom of Maga, I may be admit- 
ted at court, and be one of the elected 
at a Noctes. There is a scope toaim 
at! “ The most accomplished Chris- 
topher” is awful, and | am determi- 
ned not to open my portfolio before 
Tickler, though my performances 
have often been thought very pretty 
by ladies, even when looked at up- 
side dewn. After this great defect 
in my title, it may be allowed me te 
say what are my pretensions to make 
any remarks upon nature and art, as 
I intend doing. I have visited the 
lakes of Cumberland, more than once 
pedestrianised Wales, been refused 
admittance to an inn “ that did not 
take in trampers,’ been questioned 
as a pedlar by mountain lasses, eye- 
ing my large portfolio, if | had laces 
to sell; have run through the wild 
Irish and escaped, penetrated Wick- 
low, stood on M‘Gilly Cuddy’s Reeks, 
and threaded the Lakes of Killarney, 
and dropped a pencil into the Devil’s 
Punchbowl. These and sundry other 
places in our Island might entitle me 
to be a member of the Stainers’ Com- 
pany. But the pilgrim’s staff has 
taken me fester” My portfolio has 
been opened on the blue Leman; can 
with accuracy that requires no oath, 
illustrate poem, or ornament Annual, 
with minute views of Vevay, Castle 
of Chillon, and Rousseau’s romantic 
Meillerie. 1 have crossed the Alps 
winter and summer, and, like Hanni- 
bal, besieged nature in her strong- 
holds, though “ opposuit natura Al 
= nivemque,’ descended into 

taly and mapped Tivoli, and sought 


inspiration in Neptune’s Grotto and 
the Sybil’s Temple, conversed with 
Horace in his own Villa—have dared 
thethundering cataracts of Terni—ta- 


ken castles and villages with and with- 
out fortifications—“ Urbes montibus 
impositas”—nearly lost my life by 
stepping over the top wall of the Colli- 
seum, and leaving the saints within 
unworsh —“Egressum magna 
me accepit Aricia Roma,” and thence 
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of the Horatii 
— of the 
et amo 

and Naples, 

ms e of Vesuvius 

been stri to 

by banditti in Casein 

plenished my 

(Smith and Warner) with lake 

vermilion for the double roses of 

Pestum, trampled on by herds of 

hideous ref buffaloes ; for all 

have monsters. But 

oh! the infinity of Nature, how wide 

her domain, to be looked at with 

both ends of the telescope! here 

comes the humiliation, though in the 

portfolios there be stores laid up for 

many years; yet to su that from 

any A these places, the numerous, 

untranslatable riches and beauties 

have been brought away,would argue 

the conceit of a Political Reformer, 

Economist, and Utilitarian, who think 

they have surveyed the whole fabric 

of a constitution, when they have 

only discovered a mousehole in the 

edifice, or that they know the whole 

will of heaven by their superintend- 
ance of a parish register. —~ - 

e my next confession will 
be deemed a disqualification—a whole 
generation of artists will scorn my 
presumption—I have not visited that 
great mart of intellect, and depot of 
excellence, London, these ten years ; 
and consequently cannot talk learn- 
edly of any exhibitions, oil or water 
colours, nor of public nor private 
collections. I would have been Ig- 
noramus, but that the name has been 

d by one who knows more 
than most. of us. If within these 
dozen. years or so, any great artist 
has started into existence, he will 
not want my and will pardon 
my silence after this confession. I 
know little of modern actual per- 
formances of art, and only judge of a 
part,.and such as I cansee in Annuals, 
and engravings in the shop windows 
of a country town; some of 
these things are astonishing enough, 
too astonishing, much too Asem. 
ing, and beyond the taste of common 
intellect, whese pace has 
not marched upto them. Are there 


any eere PR yet livin 
Bebylen . ? $ a pi 
great; but “ Flumina 
amem sylvas inglorius.” Thunder, 
hail, and rain, death and 


68” 


destruction ; metamorphoses of ele- 
ments, cloud into d rock, and 
earth into air, and water into fire, 
confusion and chaos, powerful as the 
genius is that has there been dealing 
with them, satisfy not me but in cer- 
tain imaginative moods that are not 
permanent, and like vapours pass 
away. I would be of et’s advice 
to the players, “in the very torrent, 
tempest, and (as I may say) whirl- 
wind of your passion, you, must ac- 
quire and beget a temperance that 
may give it smoothness.” I like na- 
ture in her placid smiling or evenly 
dignified mood, not in convulsions, 
hysterics, and in her parturition of 
monsters. I had rather see the earth 
peopled with Pan and Sylvanus, with 
the accompaniment of wood nymphs, 
be they not spoiled of their fair pro- 
portions, than giants. and dwarfs. 
Ovid himself keeps some measure, 
and brings, artfully enough, his beau- 
tiful extravagancies within the scope 
of human probabilities,—and there- 
fore is delightful. Apollo was a 
better shepherd than Polyphemus, 
and more became the pastoral. 
Poetry, poetry, poetry, if it be not in 
the soul of a painter, let him adver- 
tise to paint signs; but even then, let 
him never attempt above a red lion, 
or, in his ecstatic moments, a jolly 
Bacchus astride a tun. But a pic- 
ture of contortiens, or of vulgarities, 
landseape or figures, is like moral 
vice, and would be punishable with 
death in the justice hall of Queen 


og then from nature, 
your eyes must see what is be- 
fore them, but the mind’s eye must 
be in the middle of your forehead, 
to command the wanderings of the 
other two, and to select and reject; 
hence may taste be termed d:uregey 
oven, the new eye—new sense—new 

reception. Poetry of nature, what 
is it? All nature is poetry, is full 
of it, yet may you not have the power 
to extract an atom, any more than 
you can extract sunbeams from cu- 
cumbers. Question yourself well on 
this point, and if it be so, you are not 
of the art divine. When you sketch 
from nature, if you find, on examin- 
ing your portfolio, you have brought 
back nothing but views, and that it 
is a Bee te of localities, as 
your almanack is of dates, there is so 
little dignity in your employment, 





Hh 


i 


scenes the charm of the ‘ dolce 
,” let the verdure be fit for 
eet of Astrzea, still bless- 

nity with her intercourse. 
ay, let your almost aerial motn- 
tain-perch’d towns and be 
repose as under her divine 

; t, and your fig shall 


gasres 
fll 


= 
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[Aprfl, 
as would shew it to be & part and 
of the “ debateable land” that 
is between Fairy Land and the 
cold Utilitarian world. As it is to be 
a shelter, remember repose, and let 
hot the glorious sun himself act the 
impertinent intruder, and stare you 
éver in the face like a Polyphemus, 
stationed in mid heaven, hid with a 
cerulean curtain, all but his eye. 
eeante ae. 4 ictutes that 
e you or a parasol, 
and put you in fear of the yellow 
fever, and into a suspicion of the 
dice ; scenes pretending too to be 
Land that are hot as capsicum, 
tropical, “sub curru nimium 
propinqui solis,”—where an Undine 
beald be dried and withered, and 
you would long more for an icicle 
Lalage, and would cry out for 
the shades of Erebus to hide you in. 
Horace says, “place me under the 
chariot of the too near sun, in a land 
unblest of houses.” Yet do artists 
in defiance build their structures 
under the blaze of the sweltering 
orb, and then perhaps give you a 
tiver, where even a Niobe could not 
ueeze out the moisture of a tear. 
en are you astonished at the skill 
of the artist, and detest his work, 
and require a green shade over your 
es for a week, and dread an oph- 
mia. The true worship of na- 


“ture is a greater mystery; the idol 


sett gently ie ts impouaibee to uy 
ius; it m to 
het new patie geniun may wander 
into, and what delightful wonders 
yet home from its own unex- 
plored yt 
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demands not the cauldron and the 
fiery furnace ; would she were the 
Mater Cybele to unyoke the lion 
from her car, and drive the mad re- 
cusant back into the woods. You 
cannot open an Annual without the 
flaring sun in the middle of the page; 
all imitate the wonder. We are 
tired of quietness of repose, we must 
be revolutionizing every thing, this 
— earth must be new peppered 

deviled, and Phebus ro-lesed 
with brimstotie and cayenne. We 
must be astotiished, not 
Paganini has kicked simple out 
of the woods, as if extrav. ces, 
that with Johnson one would wish 


Jeaswr anes bat bond nef “ didicisse 


We have 
no blessed 


leased. 


this while ? She has withdrawn, 
refused to be ed on the 
into Chaos, and hides her- 





and wondering that the 

uty does not depart; and 

from being nailed, as it were, to the 
canvass, the delusion is over; and be- 
sides, these effects by their attrac- 
tion tend to destroy the character of 
the scenery. You no longer think 
how delightful it must be to wander 
in the or recline on banks and 
in secluded nooks, but you stand 
, and the is a peculia- 

ty, not the sentiment of the whole. 
Performances of this kind you see 


surprised. Repeti 
weakens the charm, till your €@ye is 
weary of the attempt, and becomes 
suspicious of a cheat. 

It may be said in reply, that Claude 
did dare even to it the body 
of the sun in the mid sky. True, he 
did so sometimes, but sti!l subdued 
tones prevail, and successful at- 
te are not in his landscapes, 
but in his marine pieces. And there 
lay his peculiar forte. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the beauties of his marine pieces. 
His buildings, his es, sea and 
ak hp wn be - te ———— 

ee e est 

fo of this class is the Embarka- 

tion of St Ursula; and I have one in 
my recollection, I know not to whom 
bel , the Burning of the Trojan 
Ships. ese are really 
ificent. They make vulgarity 
age dumb. er they do _ strict- 
speaking, to scape. 

in that ma though there is 
ganen, and patnstl ehqanes, © i of 
ce, 0 

an age far posterior to the golden. 
If not actual ev nature, there is 
slight aim e it; nor is there 


this he, and all other artists = 
haps that ever existed, must yield 


the pa se gM ae Gas- 
touches has an air of freedom ; there 


‘nal in 


all its — and a 
res are se 
soe hala of Seine Seep are 
of robust » natural vigour of 
limb and understanding, of a race 
sprung from the very woods and 
rocks, untamed and untameable to 
the treddle and spinning jenny—of 
ne artificial el ce, the very re- 
king, piping, cock- 
ed hat, and flowered shepherds of 
French crockery, (how the artist 
must have detested them!) but all 
of the simple elegance of pastoral 
freedom and leisure, a part with and 
influenced by the whole scenery— 
not as if they commanded it, or 
could command it, or would twist 
aside the streams, or cut a twig in 
7 pear tonaie on a peculiarity 
un entirely appropriate. 
It makes them of the 
and such as never can bel 
other. Like their frate 
they are not ashamed to shew their 
rind. They live in no dressed para- 
dise ; all that is of the formal cast, 
as belonging to another beauty, the 
poetical painter rejects. All his pic- 
tures are, the , & just whole. 
Though he saw the beauty, as one 
who could be insensible to it, of the 
solemn cypress and pine, he would 
not overawe the simple youth and 
freedom of his foliage by their for- 
bidding dictatorial cast. And it is 
rémarkable that all his trees are in, 
or rather under than past, their vi- 
gorous growth. They are of youth 
and ess like the fabled wood- 
Nymph and Faun that never 
old. Scarce any have attained the 
git of timber to invite the axe, that 
most avaricious eye shall never 
calculate their top and lop. They 


have the life of pastoral in 
themsel and are therelore eer 

outh an ' 
ie wannees ‘anal 
is introduced to dis- 
life, unless, indeed, 


And to make 
ect, 
en 


he paints a storm, and then who 


ever tossed his fol about like 
him, as if he were familiar with the 
winds, and knew all their ways, and 
played with and limited their pe wer ? 
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‘walk forth in uninjured beauty. 
But in the whole landscape, no too 
form, and no awful sublimity, 
is introduced, to mar, as it may be 
termed, the natural ideal. Accessi- 
bility is a striking character in all 
his compositions. There is not a 
height or a depth unapproachable ; 
this accessibility is marked 
throughout, or a 
by path, or road, or building, or 
figure. The whole terrene is for 
the inhabitants, and the inhabitants 
for the terrene, and all are free “ to 
wander where they will.”” The ac- 
cessibility is perfect, and it is of a 
home character, for all the lines tend 
into the scene, none out. The paths 
entice you within, where you may 
eat of the lotus, and never dream of 
departure. Then, ~~~ his archi- 
tecture, since termed Poussinesque, 
is of the same free character, and 
which is, in fact, the great charm of 
Italian architecture ; (query, are the 
Italians indebted to the painters for 
it?) all the lines, however varied, 
are in admirable consent, —_— 

each other, apparently uncon 
by rule. Part seems added to part, 
not the one to match its oogente, 

but where utility may have di 
ed; and hence the eye is presented 
with great variety, the horizontal 
and ndicular lines of them- 
selves being a sufficient contrast to 
the looser lines of foliage and rock ; 
and from this very variety, the more 
falling into, and forming a part of 
the ground on which the buildings 
are raised ; and which union the for- 
mality of architecture would other- 
wise ppp ho thus the very build- 
ings, of no ineering pretensions, 
are to the land and its 
. that sa aE Land 

peace, ies between Fairy 
and our common working world. 
Poussinesque buildings are the very 
ection of architecture. 
lines - simple, ~ do not, by 

a thousand wavi 

vie with the Se py es 
ternal scenery about it. And for this 
agen painters who affect the Go- 
in their landscape miserably 


(April, 
fail; it mever does amid rock and 
wood. If the propriety of Gothic 
or in the country, 
the same thing, can 
q it must be in flat 
scenery, where the building may per- 
haps be the principal, and not the 
accessary ; where tower and pinnacle 
may be allowed, with a solemn ma- 
jesty to burst from the level into the 
sky. In such.a situation, even the 
wood with its tall trees that sur- 
round, make a part rise with, and do 
not form a contrast to the building. 
And what is all the tracery and in- 
tricacy of ornament of Gothic archi- 
tecture amid the profuse entangle- 
ment and garniture of nature, shrub 
and foliage, where pride and vanity 
would be ashamed to exhibit their 
festoons, their lace, and furniture ?— 
Gothic architecture in its pride is 
not for external nature. They will 
not associate, and in such situations 
can only there look well, where it 
completes the sentiment, by giving 
the triumph to nature, and weavin 
the garland of her victory around it 
in ruins. This is, however, quite 
another thing in towns; there it is 
always beautiful. It throws a sane- 
tity, a religious protection over the 
lower buildings ; it presents a refuge 
from the known cares and turmoils, 
disgusting sin, and iniquities of 
cities; it subdues man’s turbulence 
to the Divine will—in some degree 
sanctifies humanity, and shows that 
the greater labour of man’s hands 
has been applied in gratitude to raise 
a temple to the Giver of all good, 
without whose keep of the city “ the 
watchmen waketh but in vain.” 

But to return to Gaspar Poussin. 
Even the admissible circumstance of 
ruin would not suit his free, fresh, and 
youthfulideal. Yousee not, therefore, 
with him even themagnificent temples 
in decay which Claude occasionally 
— in. Poussin may sometimes 
exhibit the Sybil’s temple, but it is 
subordinate and distant. He delights 
not in the past; he would not let 
you conjecture the scene was ever 
better ; it is of its best days. Maud- 
lin melancholy and retrospection 
shun his placid scenes. His reclin- 
ing figures are in ease and happiness, 
they will neither hang nor drown. 
They are not Virgil’s Fortunati, with 
an O and an if, “sua si bona norint.” 
They know well all their bi 
and the brawling of the demagogue; 


for it is near] 
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and » lying 


have not introdu- 
the craving for re- 


form, deat réabdconelh thee towers, 


sin, I very much 

his brother-in-law Nicholas, whose 
name he took ; but, in fact, speaking 
only with respect to landscape, Gas- 
par was by far the most learned of 
the two. 

I doubt if ever there was an art- 
ist that understood the art and mys- 
tery of composition in any degree as 
he did ; many have indeed apparent- 
ly, from some feeling, hit upon pro- 
priety of lines, but Gaspar studied 
it as an art, worked upon it as a prin- 
ciple. I once heard a person object 
to Poussin, that there was 
too much in his pictures; yet this 
person had not an eye for the whole, 
in the forming of which the artist is 
so admirable. Yet I understand 
what he meant. Gaspar, by bis 
knowledge of the art of composi- 
tion, was perfect master of all parts 
of his landscape, could make the 
most of them, and all tell upon any 

iven space, hence he could intro- 

uce a great deal, the point objected 
to, as 1 observed. He could raise 
or lower, as he pleased, by the sim- 
plest operation of his hand. Now 
this principle of his working I think 
I have discovered—nay, I am certain 
of it—and thus it happened. I was 
etching one of his pictures. Per- 
haps the reader may Caen seen it. (I 
etched from a copy painted by my- 
self of the size of the original.) It 
was once in the sion of Mr 
Beckford, and, I believe, came to this 
country with the Altieri Claudes, and 
with these two is now in the fine col- 
lection of P. J. Miles, Esq. of Leigh 
Court. The picture is an upright, 
a truly beautiful scene, mountainous, 
rocky, and well covered with foliage, 
refreshing water gushing out from 
the rocks, and flowing in profusion 
throughout, terminating in a clear 
yet shallow stream, that runs into 
the foreground, where are two re- 
clining figures, and to the corner of 
the picture. On a rocky height in 
the second distance are some beau- 
tiful bui . behind which is a 
buildings, andby Geadjecent ground, 

y jacent gr 

which winds round, connecting it- 
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self with a further distance, and that 
—- a rock, with the more 
t ran woody hills, on the 
first whose summit is a small 
town. more distant range of 
hills nearly across the pic- 
ture, being only interrupted by the 
foliage of a tree rising from the fore- 
ground, was the first object I etched ; 
and when I had the outline of it on 
the wax, with some adjacent parts, 
I could scarcely trust to the correct- 
ness of my hand, and thought it ne- 
cessary to examine and compare my 
work with the picture. That whic 
in the original appeared so elevated, 
and of so large consequence on the 
canvass, appeared quite insignifi- 
cant; nor could I rest satisfied, until 
I had discovered by what means he 
had effected the charm. When I 
had put in all my lines, and carefully 
studied them, with such as were 


formed solely by shade, where the, of 


form could not bend to his purpose, | 


the secret was out—the mystery —~ 


cleared. On examining other com- 
positions of the same master, I al- 
most invariably saw the application 
of the same principle or rule. But 
I will endeavour to describe it as it 
was in this picture, and regret only 
that imperative Maga will not allow 
me to exhibit the matter more clear- 
ly, by an outline of the picture, and © 
references to its parts. 

I found the highest part of the 
mountain to be immediately above 
its lowest-depth, to which the adja- 
cent lines subtended—so the clouds 
likewise fall, so as to let the summit 
rise; and this was attended to in the 
minor parts, whatever was the direc- 
tion of the objects as wee a 
whole ; and a more precipitous line 
was formed by a shadow, than the 
bare outline of the mountain could 
have admitted; and by this manage- 
ment the greater part of the sky and 
more distant part of the mountains 
fall into each other, forming one 
mass, as the shady and near part of 
the hills did another. As the moun- 
tain lowered in the picture, the other 
objects rose ; and where the moun- 
tains were lowest, the rock and build- 
ings of the middle distance elevated 
themselves, ahd acquired a conse- 
quence which they could not have 
se had they been placed where. 

would have risen above them. 


In the foreground stands a high tree 








should measure, as it were, 
height, was a difficulty, as the space 
was occupied by a running stream, 
whose lines of course ran still down- 
wards, and Pon ene Poms se 
to is, however, ter 
bestows but little work on that part 
of the water, nn is not — 

; by a light 
directly across the ied a 
liquely, as if at an angle, that would 
meet the falling lines of the moun- 
tain at a cen horizontal line, and 
therefore in apparent relation to it; 
and by a sharper light just at the 
point, you cannot but connect the 
elevation above with it. Then, again, 
the fine clouds over the summits of 
the range of hills, such as 

Rode royally about the sky, 
A grand and glorious line, 
As it were Nature's holyday, 

And all were proud and fine,” 
run up towards the foliage of the 
tree, in a direction ee the line 
of shadow above mentioned ; and on 
the other side of the summit, where 
the lines fall, the clouds proportion- 
ally rise, and this is so artificially 

, that where the lowering 
line of the hill is broken by a town, 
a building of which isa little elevated 
though in accordance with the gene- 
ral fall of lines of the hill, and those 
of the clouds rise, yet is a notch made 
in them, that the building should have 
its ding lowering object. 
View the picture laterally, the same 
principle prevails ; whatever recedes, 
and re named projects, has its op- 

rojecting 

and eas te uel or retire from 
thence. . Yet this end is not always, 
though commonly attained by the 
forma and outlines of the o 
ht 


» other, the 


the had the 


(April, 
were it invariably in outline of ob- 
jects would be too icuous, is 
concealed ; for the artist forgets not 
the rule, “ Ars est celare art- 
em.” As in the circle, while one wa 
the parts continually approach ona 
’ tes are most dis- 
tant; so it is in the composition of 
the picture, leaving thereby the great- 
est 8 for whatever the painter 
may be inclined to introduce. And 
thus it is that it has been said, Gaspar 
has so much in his pictures, for he 
eatest power over a given 
space. ithout knowing the prin- 
ciple on which this great painter 
worked; were you to ske your 
recollection of his pictures, (this one 
I am sure of,) you would raise your 
mountains higher than they are, and 
leave no room for the clouds, which 
with him find ample space to sport 
in, and are so consonant to the beauty 
of the whole. And his foliage that 
so hangs over, bough meeting bough, 
and receding hollow having its cor- 
respondent receding hollow, giving 
the greater character, and almost sen- 
timent to the, as it were, instinctively 
meeting branches, not only are great 
natural beauties, but most essential] 
benefit the painter in his comp 
tion. I have dwelt so long on this 
admirable painter, that I can now 
make no remark on any other ; I hope 
Ihave made myself intelligible—if so, 
let the painter, amateur, or profes- 
sional, examine his pictures, and if 
they see in them the principle of 
composition, he will find he has dis- 
covered a t assistance to his 
nius, I be amply repaid, and he 
will not despise information, though 
it come from one far inferior to Igno- 
ramus, and remember the homely re- 
monstrance of the r servant, to 
the Lord Abbot of terbury. 


* Did you never hear yet, 
That a fool might teach a wise man wit.” 


I purposed to enter more largely in 
this paper into the art and mystery 
of sketching, but my admiration of 


the great Painter of landscape has led 
me somewhat from my purpose ; and 
a scarcely = _ is sng 

@ purpose etching, than to dis- 
cover the principle on which such 8 
painter built his undying fame ? And 
thus I conclude for the present— 
“To-morrow to fresh fields and pas 
tures new,” : 
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Devonsuire is one of the most 
delightful—some would say the most 
delightful of all the tful coun- 
ties of the most country 
in the whole world—merry Eng- 
land. The Bristol and Chan- 
pe akirt it e the north and —. 
so far inland, though you may be, 
some season of calm weather ascend 
some natural watch-tower, and you 
see fleets or squadrons or single 
ships, or perhaps 

** One ship on some calm day, 

In sunshine sailing far away ; 

Some glittering ship that hath the plain 

Of ocean for her own domain !” 


On the west it is bounded, and 
almost separated from Cornwall, a 
pleasant land, by the beautiful-bank- 
ed river Tamar, with its rocky woods, 
On the east it is flanked by Somer- 
setshire and Dorsetshire, themselves 

ons; and there you have-a cir- 
cumference of some three hundred 
miles, upwards of a million and a 
half acres, nearly three hundred pa- 
rishes, and forty market towns, with 
half a million of inhabitants, the 
brightest and boldest of the sons and 
daughters of liberty. Are you a 
Painter or a Poet? There may you 
feast on the beautiful, the pictu- 
and'the romantic. Are you 
an antiquary? Many are the re- 
mains. A geologist? Lo! the Tors, 
A Freeman? Plant your foot on Ply- 
mouth Breakwater, and sing 

*“ Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o’er the mountain wave, 

Her home is on the deep !” 

Devonshire may be said to be 
divided into three great districts. 
The central part of the western, ex- 
tending from the Vale of Exeter to 
the Banks of the Tamar, consists 
chiefly of that barren and unculti- 
ved tract of land, called Dartmoor. 
It includes .Dartmoor Forest, a 
mighty waste of some three hundred 
thousand 


acres—a stern and sav 


ision, buried 


or the Vale of Exeter, contains an 
area of two hundred square miles, 
and is bounded by undulating hills, 
gentle or mountainous 
ridges, itself in richest cul- 
tivation beautifying the bosom of 
nature, on the north b 
Dartmoor and the Heights of Chu 

leigh ; on the west by the river Plym 
and Plymouth 3 on the east by 
Torbay; and on the south by the 
English ny ane the) aa an 
area of two hundred and fifty — 
miles, including the valleys of the 
Dart, the Teign, the Avon, and the 
Earme,and abounding in all kinds of 
the richest scenery, and likewise in 
the wildest of the wild, and culti- 
vated to the utmoat » ggerran oe there 
lies South Hams, the glorious 

den of England. West Devonshire is 
that } tract of land comprised be- 
tween the Dartmoor mountains, the 
rivers Tamar and — and the Ply- 
mouth Sound ; and illustrious for the 
number, narrowness, and depth of 
the } valleys, whose banks gene- 
rally rise into a flat ascent from the 
banks of the dividing streams, and 
for many downlike swells, and many 
strangely-fractured hills, you may 
knew how dear this district was to 
us, last time we wandered through 
ite delights, when we tell you that 


we often f 
foci 3 and believed that we were 
hol ing it in one of the half-low- 
land half-highland regions, among 
the blue bonnets of Auld Scotland. 
Let us drop down—from our bal- 
leon—on Dartmoor; we have no- 
thing like it in Scotland. Our moor 
moch ie a vast flat. In its 
bogs might sink millions of armies 
—a b wide enough for - 
the whole werld. But Dartmoor is 
no flat. It is indeed an elevated 
pe a but its undulations are 
endless; there are no single 
masses, nor can it te eka ano 
tainous; butitis as ifahuge mountain 
had been Me gee down, and in the 
process 


split asunder, till the 
whole was one hilly wilderness, 
she ever and anon 

striving to 


where we were wan- 


half. 
them, 
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selves towards the sky. These they 
call Tors; but their character is 
various; and it is well described in 
one of the notes to Carrington’s fine 
Poem, now in our pocket,—“ Some ri- 
sing like pillars or turrets, others com- 
—_ of blocks piled together, others 
vided into horizontal or perpendi- 
cular strata, and others so symme- 
trically arranged as to resemble the 
ruins of ancient castles. Innumer- 
able masses of stone, more or less 
rounded and smoothed, lie’ scattered 
over thegeneral surface. To a person 
standing on some lofty point of the 
moor, it wears the appearance of an 
irregular broken waste, which may 
be best assimilated to the long rollin 
waves of a tempestuous ocean, fixe 
into solidity by some instantaneous 
and powerful impulse.” Nota tree, 
nay, not a shrub—and that can 
hardly be a house; no, ’tis a stone. 
For, though a hundred streams have 
here their birth, not one of them all 
opens its lips. In drought they are 
dumb. Ears are superfluous in such 


utter stillness ; and we wish that bee 
would murmur. What is the crea- 


ture doing here? In the brown and 


dark peat no flower in its senses 
would attempt to grow. Aye, Dart- 
moor-forest-bees can hum after their 
own fashion; but never heard we 
any thing so feeble; nor for such 
an honey-bag as his must be, would 
we ensure his life home to his hive. 
It is not a bee, but a speck, and ima- 
on madethe murmur. Nobrown 

urdie > about—frogs there are 
none—and this is no soil for that 
sleek miner the mole. In all other 
air but this—at midsummer mid-day 
hour—one sees insects, the glancing 
dance of loving and dying epheme- 
rals. Butterflies are here rare as 
birds of Paradise. Stamp—but runs 
away no spider. 

Let us see what kind of a Poem 
Carrington has contrived to com 
on this oppressive latitude. ul 
and sense are. sinking under the cir- 
cumambient, and superincumbent, 
stillness; and to relieve the pres- 
sure, suppose we spout. Here it 
goes— 
“Lovely Devonia! land of flowers and 

songs se 

O, dear! what could induce us to 
let out gas when floating over 


Rew 
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Dartmoor! We are growing into 
a Tor. 
** Be mine to taste 
The freshness of the moorland gale; ’tis 
life 
To breathe it, though it bears not on its 
wing 
Hyblzan sweets, nor cheers the grateful 
brow, 
With the warm, fragrant, and luxurious 
kiss 
Of the soft zephyrs in the vale!" 
Hyblean sweets! land of flowers 
and songs! Oh!. that we were in 
the South Hams! Oh! for a few 
lons of cider! Why, there is go" 
ing to be thunder. Big drops fall 
heavily—“ like the first of a thunder 
shower”—as Byron says of the dying 
ladiator. They are beads of sweat 
rom the brows of a dying editor, as 
big as marbles. But we have more 
omer science than to shelter 
ourselves from heat under that 
stone. He is a primitive-lookin 
old gentleman, and as hot himself 
as that place which is never men- 
polite—so we 


smoke him, and cry “ Old Huncks 
tu Romane caveto !” But some more 
Carrington— 


“ Dartmoor! thou wert to me in child- 
hood’s hour, 

A wild and wondrous region. 
day, 

Arose upon my youthful eyes thy belt 

Of hills mysterious, shadowy, clasping all 

The green and cheerful landscape sweet- 
ly spread : 

Around my home, and with a stern de- 
light 

I gazed on Thee! How often on the 
speech 

Of the half-savage peasant have I hung, 

To hear of rock-crown'd heights, on 
which the clouds 

For ever rest; and wild, stupendous, 
swept 

By mightiest storms; of glen, and gorge, 
and cliff 

Terrific, beetling o’er the stone-strewed 
vale ; 

And giant masses by the midnight flash 

Struck from the mountain’s hissing brow, 
and hurled z 

Into the foaming torrent. And of forms 

That rose amid the desert, radely shaped 

By superstitions hands when time was 

- young; 

And of the dead, the warrior-dead who 

sleep 
. Beneath the hallowed cairn |” 


Day by 
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These are very passable lines—so 
we let them pass. The moor has 
many minstrelsies, we perceive the 
Poet tells us, for those who trace its 
hundred brooks to their mountain- 
source. Away they go to fructify 
far-off fields— 


* Whilst thou 
The source of half the beauty, wearest 
still 
Through centuries, upon thy blasted brow, 
The curse of barrenness.” 


In this region, now seeming as 
* Arabian drought,” there are not 
fewer than five principal rivers — 
twenty-four secondary rivers, fifteen 
brooks, with names, and several ano- 
nymous contributors, two lakes, and 
seven heads—or, altogether, fifty- 
three streams! The most fertilizing 
of deserts. And almost within arm’s- 
length there is a well—Fice’s well. 
What a strange little edifice! Inte- 
rior and sides of granite—inscription 
— must be a lie,) 1168, built 
oubtless in gratitude to the Naiad, 
to guard her from rape by Apollo. 


“ Dartmoor silent desert!” is not 
all silent. 


“ Through the rock 

Of ages, hills abrupt, and caverns deep, 

The railway leads its mazy track. The 
will 

Of science guides its vast meanders on, 

From Plym’s broad union with the ocean 
wave, 

To Dartmoor’s silent forest; and the 
depths 

Of solitude primeval now resound 

With the glad voice of man. The daunt- 
less grasp 

Of Industry assails yon mighty Tors 

Of the dread wilderness, and soon tliey 
lift 

Their awful heads no more. 
sublime, 

Ye monuments of the past world, ye rose 

Sublimelyon the view, but fate has struck 

The inexorable hour, and ye that bore, 
* Wild and unshatter’d as ye are, unmoved, 
The brunts of many thousand stormy years, 
And awed the mind by your majestic 
forms, 

And told strange tales of the departed 
times, 

Must bend your hoary brows, and strew 
the hills 


Ye rose 


With venerable ruin ! 


Lo ! along the iron way 
The rocks gigantic slide! The peasant 
views 
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Amazed, the masses of the wild moor 
move 

Swift to the destined port. The busy 
pier 

Groans ‘neath the giant spoil ; the future 
pile 

Is there, the portal vast, the column tall, 

The tower, the temple, and the mighty 
arch 

That yet shall span the torrent.” 


That is almost—if not quite—it is 
oetry. Carrington goes on prophesy- 
ing that the wilderness,no ldagerciek- 
strewed, shall blossom like the rose 
—that a thousand cots, fair-sprinkled 
over the sward, shall delight the 
eye, where the old desert howled— 
high-cultured fields smile all around 
—flower-fri streams flow with 
melodies—merry woodlands wake 
their varied lays enchanting— 


“ While the voice 
Of man is heard amid the general burst 
Of soul-inspiring sounds.”’ 


This is midsummer madness. The 
railway was a noble undertaking, 
the total length of line being twenty- 
five miles from King Tor to Sutton 
Pool, Plymouth, and much lime, 
coals, timber, &c. were at one time 
conveyed up, (how is it now?) and 
granite, &c. brought down ; but Dart- 
moor is still Dartmoor, and will be 
till Doomsday. 


* Shalt Thou alone ! 
Dartmoor! in this fair land, where all 
beside 
Is life and beauty, sleep the sleep of death, 
And shame the Map of England ?” 


Perhaps it serves, as it is, the 
cious p of Providence. The 
Poet has already called it “ thesource 
of half the beauty” of Devon’s aus- 
tral plains; and. we see his annota- 
tor says, and truly, “that such a su- 

erabundance of water—upwards of 
Fifty streams—arises from the mo- 
rasses or bogs so extensive on the 
moor, the spongy soil of which re- 
tains the rains, or rather torrents, - 
when they fall, until gradually dealt 
out in rivulets, brooks, and rivers, to 
the fertilization and ornament of the 
surrounding and distant country.” 
Drain Dartmoor, and you dry up the 
Dart and the ape ae and heaven 
knows how many other fair flowings, 
that how 


“ Scatter plenty rt a smiling land.” 
y 
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Besides it would never pay. Nor is 
that an .unpoetical view of the mat- 
ter, for poetry can have no pleasure in 
beholding human labour vainly wasted 
even to human ny one 
All good poets are good Political 
Economists—and they never fight 
nature—though they exult to 
see her tamed from her pristine 
and subservient,in her own 
brighter lustre, to the necessities and 
the enjoyments of man. 
Why, here is expression given to 


the feeling of this still lonesomeness 
as good as our own—perhaps better 
oe the versification is very musi- 


 Devonia’s dreary Alps! and now I feel 

The influence of that impressive calm 

That rests upon them. Nothing that has 
life 

Is visible ; no solitary flock, 

At wide will ranging through the silent 


moors, 

Breaks the deep-felt monotony, and all 

1s motionless, save where the giant shades 

Fiung by the passing cloud, glide slowly 
o’er 


The grey and gloomy wild. With pen- 
sive step, 

Delayed full oft to mark thy lovely mead, 

Northampton, I ascend the toiling hill, 

And now — thy wind-swept ridge I 
stand : 


The south, the west, with all their mil- 

lion fields, A 
In sweet, confusion mingled, lie below. 
Above me frowns the Tor.” 


That is poetry. Nothing can be 
better than the image in i The 
expression is perfect. It brings to 
our mind two lines of Walter Savage 
Landor, ava. are wonderfully fine. 
Speaking of the Egyptian Desert, near 
the Pyramids, he says— 

“ And hoofless camels, in long single line, 
Troop el with foreheads level to the 

Nor is the effect injured, but in- 

creased, by Carrington, when look- 

at and seeing in his solitary 
awe, “ Above me hangs the Tor,” he 
asks— 


* Art not thou old 
As the aged sun, and did not his first 


Glance on thy new-formed forehead; or 
art thou 

eT ree Thy 
Is blended with the unfathomable past.” 
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But what sees he now? Another 
Tor, far off ;—North-Brent Tor—not 
far from the beautiful Tavistock. 
Why, we remember, many long years 
ago, seeing it through a telescope 
seven leagues out at sea in our 
schooner, with its church at the top. 
And it forms, we have been told, a 
useful guide to mariners for enterin 
Plymouth Sound. It looks like, an 
we believe is, an extinct volcano. 
For its shape is conical, and the rock 
is porous—used in the walls of Lid- 
ford Castle. The church and sur- 
rounding yard, in which there is 
hardly earth sufficient for burying 
of the dead, nearly occupy the apex. 
The tradition is, that a merchant, ex- 

osed to a violent storm, vowed to 

uild a church to St Michael, if his 
life was spared, and this Tor having 
been the means of directing the 
steersman into harbour, the vow was 
duly performed, by the erection of 
this structure. Thus— 


* From yon plain 

Brent Tor uprushes. Even now, when all 

Is light, and life, and joy on Tamar’s bank, 

Even now that solitary mass is dark, 

Dark in the glorious sunshine. But when 
night 

With raven wing broods o’er it, and the 
storm 

Of winter sweeps the moor, such sounds 
are heard 

Around that lonely rock, as village seers 

Almost unearthlydeem. In truth it wears 

A joyless aspect ; yet the very brow 

Uplifts a chapel; and Devotion breathes 

Oft, in the region of the cloud, her bymn 

Of touching melody. Impressive spot 

For fair Religion’s dome! and sure, if 
aught 

Can prompt to holiest feeling, and give 
wings 

To disembodied thought, it is to bend 

The knee where erst the daring eagle 
perched ; 

And while, with all its grossness, all its 
care, 

Earth waits, far, far below, to worship © 
there, 

There, on the wild van of the wildest 
rock 


That Dartmoor lifts on high.” 


One ought not to be too hasty in 
judging either of men’s or moor’s 
characters. How often do dismally 
dull men, as we had disposed of 
them at first introduction, after fa- 
Imiliar intercourse, break, —— or 
burst out into something lutely 
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little short of genius! One, who 
was so shy and silent, that you could 
neither extract nor pump out of him 
a dissyllable, shews in the tail of his 
eye a lurking sly humour, and by 
and by begins to prate in an inter- 
mitting slow fever of fun that makes 
you restless till you have positively 
ascertained that the man has wit. 
The truth is, that he has been long 
known as ageg. And much amuse- 
ment had he been giving to his own 
choice set by his kitcats of your- 
self spiritedly drawn, and coloured 
to the life, with a certain droll kind 
of irresistible dry humour. Another, 
who merely nodded or shook his head 
in apparent acquiescence or dubiety, 
while you were mouthing it away in 
monologue, like a Lake Poet in a 
parlour, before the end of the week 
grasps the earliest opportunity of 
getting your head into a cloven stick, 
perhaps on the question of mediate 
or immediate emancipation of the 
blacks, and like a Borthwick bela- 
bouring a Thompson, or vice versa, 
with blow on blow 


** Redoubled and redoubled, a’ wild scene 
Of mirth and jocund din,” 


he does so bother your brains, that you 
jon, to doubt your personalidentity, 
and to believe yourself some block- 
head half-beaten to death in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. A third, who has 
night after nightnot only seconded the 
motion made by the lady of the house, 
for a song from you, the mellifiuous, 
the melodious, and the harmonious, 
but likened you at the fall of “ The 
Storm” to Incledon, confessing to a 
ood ear and a passion for music, 
Cus denying all voice, like a martyr 
at the stake, some evening, when the 
drawing-room is full of the flowers of 
the field and the forest and the square 
and the court, the moment after you 
have, in your usual style, murdered 
Auld Robin. Gray, volunteers—or 
perhaps ’tis at a beck from Betkie— 
an air! And to your discomfiture 
and despair, to a man of your sensi- 
bility a thousand degrees worse than 
death, while the audience are hush- 
ed in admiration and delight, he 
keeps warbling one of Scotia’s most 
heavenly melodies, as if he were a 
linnet, a lark, a mavis, and a night- 
ingale all in one, or almost a Thomas 
M‘Gill, who certainly is the sweetest 
_ singer in Scotland. A fourth impostor 
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(for what else can you call him) looks 
over your shoulder as you take away 
all likeness from a glen,—which ma- 
king a sudden wheel with all its old 
woods, crowned with a castle old as 
themselves, and almost of the same 
colour—shews you what is called we 
believe a Vista, that is, a aa glim- 
mering gloomy glory of wood, rock, 
and waterfall, as the river keeps lea 
ing like a madman from moun 

to sea, rock-bound as in chains, but 
free, in spite of bondage which he 


breaks, or hurries newine (oe roar 


ing on to the clank of his chains 
echoing through chasms in the cl 
as if in many a mad-house repli 
the lunatics,—he looks smilingly over 
your shoulder we say, and on your 
asking him, in all the conscious pride 
of art, “ if he does any thing in that 
way,’ replies, “ Not at all—not the 
least in the world”—but waiting till 
= are done, and the vista done for, 
e slowly extracts from the inside 
pocket of his jacket, on the left 
side of his breast, which seemed to 
contain but a bandana, a “ wee bit 
byuckie,” about eight inches long, 
six broad, and one thick, 
after page rich with the magic 
powers of pen and pencil, containing 
within those brass clasps seemingly 
all that is worth looking at in Scot- 
land,—and ere you have recovered 
from your astonishment and shame, 
he outs carelessly with another duo- 
decimo delineating half of the North 
of Italy and all Switzerland. 

We apply our illustration to Dart- 
moor. We abused it in good set 
terms a little ago, for being barren ; 
nor could we believe that “ yon"”’ 
wasa bee. But Carrington corrects 
us ; and looking about, we see many 
bees, and some birds, and birds too 
of the right sort, and butterflies too, 
likewise, and also, not in mere ones 
or twos, or threes, but of the smaller 
and smallest size, in numbers with- 
out number numberless—call them 
mid-day moths if you choose—and 
of the larger, if not the largest size, 
as many as can reasonably be ex- 

ected, and more in a moor—and 
confound us if that one be not very 
like the Emperor of Morocco. 

We give our palinode in the words 
of the poet. 

* There Spring leaves not 
Her emerald mantle on the vales, her 
breath 
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‘Upon the breeze, but all the seasons pass 
In sad procession o'er the changeless earth ; 
The hills arise monotonous ; from one 
Dark hue, one dreary hue is on them all ; 
"And through the faithless dark morass 
below 
The sluggish waters creep. Yet even here 
The voice of joy resounds. The moorland 
lar 


k, 
Sole bird that breaks the unnatural repose, 
Springs from the heathery* wilds and 
pours a song 
Inspiring; and though o’er his breeze- 
swept nest 
There bends no cheerful grass, nor in the 


e 
of ae strips the golden corn, he 
owns ; 
The influence of the vernal hour, ‘and 
makes 
Heaven’s. concave echo with a lovelier 


song 
Than swells above the flowery mead. Be-- 


hold 
How swiftly up the aerial way he climbs, 
Nor intermits his strains, but sings and 

mounts, 

Untired, till love recall him to the breast 

Of the dark moor. O dear to him that 
moor 

Beyond the most luxuriant spot which 
earth 

Boasts in her ample round ; for there his 
mate, 

Listening his lay, expectant sits, and there, 

From morn to eve incessant, claiming 
food, 

In mossy circles swathed, his nurslings 
rest. 

* * * * * * 
Bird, bee, and butterfly, the fairest three 
That meet us ever on the Summer path! 
And what, with all their forms and hues 

divine, 

Could Summer be without them? Though 
the skies 

Were blue, and blue the streams, and 
fresh the fields, 

And beautiful, as now, the waving woods, 

And exquisite the. flowers ; and though 
the sun 

Roamed from his cloudless throne from 
day to day, 

And, with the haze and shower, more 
loveliness 

Shed o’er this lovely world ; yet all would 
want 

A charm, if those sweet denizens of earth 

And air, made not the great creation teem 

With beauty, grace, and motion! Who 
would bless 

The landscape, if upon his morning walk, 

He greeted not the feathery nations, 


. perched ; 
For love or song amid the dancing leaves ; 
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Or wantoning in flight from bough to 
h 


bough, 

From field to field ; ah! who would bless 
thee, June, 

If silent, songless, were the groves, un- 
heard 

The lark in heaven? And he who meets 
the bee 

Rifling the bloom, and listless hears his 
hum, 

Incessant singing through the glowing 
day ; 

Or loves not the gay butterfly which 
swims 

Before him in the ardent noon, arrayed 

In crimson, azure, emerald, and gold ; 

With more magnificence upon his wing, 

His little wing, than ever graced the robe 

Gorgeous of royalty ; like the kine 

That wanders ’mid the flowers which gem 
our meads, 

Unconscious of their beauty.” 

There is much beauty here; and 
we begin to wish we had a cottage 
in this very Dartmoor Forest. Dark 
as it is, it has many a dell green 
enough “ in the season of the year ;” 
and we dare say flowers are to be 
had for the seeking—“ sweet flowers 
whose home is everywhere,”—and 
we — even try a few exotics— 
in rivalry with the natives of the 
wild. At our time of life, we could 
not hope to walk ; but we might hope 
to sit, or, at the least, to lie under 
trees of our own planting—say a few 
pines. We know there are here and 
there pretty little gardens round 
about, or before or behind the cots 
of the moor-men—and ours should 
soon be the prettiest of them all, 
with its bee-hives murmuring in 
the honey-sun—in the honey-moon 
silent—and sugar-fed after the death 
of the heather-bells. We shall brin 
a large wicker-cage to Tor-cot, wit 
a blackbird and a mavis, who will 
hop in and out at their “ own sweet 
will,” nor ever wish to venture away 
into the wilds. The site of our pigmy 
— shall be among the deepest 

eather— 

“ For though the unsparing cultivator’s 
hand 

Crushes the lowly flowerets of the moor, 

There many a vagrant wing light waves 
around 

Thy purple bells, Erica! ’Tis from thee 

The hermit-birds, that love the desert, 
find 

Shelter and food.” 


Rover and Fang must be inmates; 
and they may go by themselves after 
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the flappers on the plashy moors, or 
flash a stray mt an the half 
dead “ Wood of Wistman.”’ 


“ How heavily 

That old wood sleeps in the sunshine; 
not a leaf 

Is twinkling, not a wing is seen to move 

Within it; but ‘below, a mountain stream, 

Conflicting with the rocks, is ever heard, 

Cheering the drowsy noon. Thy guardian 
oaks, 

My country, are thy boast,—a giant race, 

And undegenerate still ; but of this grove, 

The pigmy grove,—not one has climb'd 
the air 

So emulously that its loftiest branch 

May reach the hawthorn’s brow. The 
twisted roots 

Have clasp’d, in want of nourishment, 
the rocks, 

And straggled wide, and pierced the stony 
soil 

In vain; denied maternal summer, here 

A dwarfish race has risen. Round the 
boughs 

Hoary and feeble, and around the trunks, 

With grasp destructive, feeding on the life 

That lingers yet, the ivy winds, and moss 

Of growth enormous. E’en the dark vile 
weed 

Has fix'd itself upon the very crown 

Of many an ancient oak; and thus, re- 
fused 

By kindly nature’s aid, dishonoured, old, 

Dreary in aspect, silently decays 

The lonely Wood of Wistman.” 


Tor-Cot must command such a 
view as we see here, poring on this 
page 3 as we see there, gazing on the 
original of the poetic picture, 


“ How strangely on yon silent slopes the 
-rocks 

Are piled; and as I musing stray, they 
take 

Successive forms deceptive. 
shower, 

And breeze, and storm, and haply an- 
cient thrones 

Of this our mother earth have moulded 
them re 

To shapes of beauty and of grandeur; 
thus, © 

And fancy, all creative, musters up 

Apt semblances. Upon the very edge 

Of yonder cliff, seem frowning o’er the 
vale, 

Time-hallow'd battlements with rugged 
chasms 

Fearfully yawning ; and upon the brow 

Of yonder dreary Bill are towers sublime, 

Lifted as by the lightning stroke, or 

‘struck 


‘ 


Sun and 
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By — The mouldering - 
‘ 

The long-withdrawing aisle, the shat- 
ter’d shrine, 

The altar gray with age, the sainted 
niche, 

The choir, breeze swept, where once. the 
solema hymn 

Upswell'd, the tottering column, pile on 

ile 

Foaibetle, the imagination shapes 

Around their breasts enormous. But 
tis o’er— 

The dream is o'er, and reason dissipates 

The fair illusions. Yet.in truth ye wear, 

Rocks of the desert, forms that on the 

eye 
In column and mysterious grandeur rise ! 
And even now, though near the mountain 


seems 

Strew’d with innumerous fragments, as 
when fate 

Mysterious, in some unexpected hour, 

Tuexorably cast, at one fell blow, 

Fenced cities into ruinous heap. 
all, 

The rude but many -colour’d lichen 
creeps ; 

And on the airy summit of yon hill, 

Clasping the Tor’s majestic brow, is seen 

The dark fanereal ivy, cheerless plant ! 

While Death and Desolation breathe 
around 

Their haggard brows for ever.” 

And we must take with us to Tor- 
Cot a wife—for here in winter the 
nights will be bitter cold—and no 

ditional number of blankets will 
ever be found of themselves to pro- 
duce the desired effect—as long as 
you continue a chaste bachelor. Why, 
here in our breeches’ pocket is an 
“ Essay on Woman, in three parts, 
by Nicholas Michell, author of the 
Siege of Constantinople.” Perha 
it may assist us in our choice of a 
couch-companion for life. We are 
a bold man on so vital an affair to 
consult Old Nick. : 

‘© Hail, Woman! bane and blessing 

here below ! 

From thee what ills, what streams of rap- 
ture, flow ! 

Virtue and love, in lands where Man is 
free, 

Form the fair throne of thy ascendency. 

O’er strength prevails each finer mental 
charm, 

Thy smile can win, thy sorrow can dis- 
arm; * } 

Thy warm caress bids Man’s cold reason 


O’er 


yield, 
And e’en thy weakness guards thee like a 
shield.” : 
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« What streams of rapture flow !” 


a ue image. “ Thy warm 
oases bide Man’s cold iene yield.” 
‘We are not so sure of the mean 
of that. To what had he been object- 
? Not surely to give her a kiss ? 
’s coldest reason could never 
have found fault with that—nor in- 
deed allowed the lady to put hersel 


to the trouble of a “ warm caress.” . 


But the fact is, that reason is not 
Reason is of a warm—we had 
said—an amorous tempera- 

us, as it is universally ad- 

there is “ reason in the 

”’ so is there reason 

ne rather than in burning ; 
reason in neither case yields, but 

in both “ rules the roast.” Yet, ma- 
king all due allowance for these, and 
a few other imperfections, the pas- 
sage is pretty, and meets with our 
most unqualified ee oe 
the farther ex on of “ Hail, wo- 
man! bane and blessing,” which is 
not gallant. No gentleman, however 
philosophically disposed, ought on 
any account whatever to use such 
toa lady. Woman never is 

“bane here below”—and if we had 
her “here above,” we should tell 
her so, and prove it, in spite of Old 


* Anger, Self-love, Ambition, thirst of 
Praise, 


Perturb Man's soul and darken half his 
days ; 

Envy and Slander, Jealousy and Pride, 

On Woman wait, foul spectres by her side; 

Yet these, Oh Virtues! bid you beam 
more bright, 

As stars shine fairest on the darkest 

; night.” 

Whew! whew! whew! That is silly 
about the stars. The simile is of the 
kind Canning exemplified in the fol- 
lowing lines— 

“ As Sampson lost his strength by cutting 
off his hair, 

So I regain my strength—by breathing 
Hampstead air.” 

On beauty Nicholas writes well, 
informing us, that 


e my By love’s fair fabric forms the 


td “ love’s fair ree is woman. 
base, therefore, is beauty—and 
—- is the bustle made abeah 4s in 


[April, 
“ But Beauty’s laws how vague and 

undefined! 

Taste ever varying, Custom ever blind: 

What pleases one offends another eye, 

What this thinks grace that deems de- 
formity ; 

In Grecian Isles doth Beauty's standard 
shine? 

Spain answers—No! whilst England 
cries—’Tis mine ! 

The swarthy Negro and the white-haired 
Swede, 

Tall Patagonian, pigmy Samoyede ; 

Each clasps his own dear image in his 
arms, 

And thinks the sun beholds no heaven- 
lier charms.” 


We see nothing strange in all this 
—nothing that requires Old Nick 
to solve it. “ Custom ever blind” 
is a mysterious line, Does it mean 
that a man gets so accustomed to 
ugliness that he thinks it beauty, and 
vice versa? But we must not be 
hypercritical ;—and here is a passage 
thet may safely bid attalen 
fiance. We recommend it to the 
especial admiration of Tom Cringle, 
Captain Marryatt, and Captain Cha- 
mier. It beats their best hits hol- 
low. 


*© On love’s wild wave, no compass and 
no chart, 

When long hath tost the vessel of the 
heart ; ' 

By Hope’s fair gale now swiftly onward 
borne, 

Now lock’d within the ice of fancied 


Scorn ; 
While oft black Doubt hangs clouds along 
the sky, 
And flash thy lightnings, withering jea- 
lousy ! 
How sweet, each trial o’er, each peril 
past, 
To enter Wedlock’s tranquil port at last.” 
“ In wedlock’s tranquil port,” we 
find “ Hymen’s Bower,” inhabited, 
some say—but falsely—by the 
“serpent discord.” Nicholas then 
brings forward a “ convent maid,” 
to prove, by her confession of the 
woes of single blessedness, that 
there is no blessing in this life like 
a husband. 


** Alas!’ she sighs, ‘ on me must never 
more 

Affection smile, or these cold eyes adore. 

No cherub babe will e’er my fondness 
claim, 

Smile in my arms, and lisp a mother’s 
mame ; 
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But here in barren sorrow must I dwell, 
My couch cold stone, my world a dreary 
cell.’ » ; 
What a contrast to this other pic- 
ture | 
“ Girt by a silent Hymeneal band, 
Before the altar Clare and Ivor stand; 
He jooks to heay’n, and now, in joy and 
pride, 
Surveys the dazzling beauties of his 
bride, 
Her eyes, like violets, droop in timid 


grace, 

Her modest thoughts send crimson to 
her face ; 

How softly-sweet she breathes her yows 
of love! 

Angels might stoop and listen from 
above ; 

He scarce can hear or feel, so lost in 
bliss ; 

But now her hand of snow reclines in 
his— 

The rites conclude midst smiles and rap- 
turous tears ! 

Prosperous their lot, and happy be their 
years !”” 


Old Nick—we offer to bet a pound 
—is like Old Kit—a Benedick. He 
knows nothing of the feelings of a 
Bridegroom on his wedding-day. 

He scarce can hear or feel, so lost in 
bliss.” 

We maintain that he can hear the 

slightest whisper. We maintain that 
hé hears every syllable of the mar- 
riage service—and at some parts can 
scarcely hold down the beating in 
his breast. The Bride hears too— 
his and her own heart knocking—or 
if that be too strong an expression— 
going pit-a-pat. We have often been 
* lost in bliss,” and as often been 
found again, without having been 
advertised in the Hue and Cry; but 
never so as “ scarce to feel.” We 
shrewdly suspect that the feeling is 
the marrow of the bliss—and that 
to be lost in bliss without feeling it, 
seems incompatible with the laws of 
our constitution. 

We perceive that one of the prin- 
cipal pleasures of a married man is 
to sit of an evening in a woodbine 
bower with his wife, and play the 
flute. A simpleton never looks so 
silly and so sweet, as when pufling 
away on that instrument—more es- 

ally when double-tonguing in 
the florid style. And now, we be- 
lieve, we have extracted for our own 
instruction and delight in the Moor, 
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all the wisdom and wit in this 
“Essay on Woman.” The subject 
would scarcely seem to be exhausted; . . 
and we think we shall try our own 
hand on it one of these days—imme- 
diately after the adjournment, or 
rorogation, or dissolution of Par 
iament. 

But here is a sonnet on Winder- 
mere,— 


“ Thy calm, romantic beauty who can see, 
The woods of green that slope to kiss 
thy tide, . 
Thy bowery isles that smile in verdure’s 
pride, 
Nor grow enamoured, lovely lake, of 
thee? 
At dewy dawn to roam the mountains 
“o’er, 
That gird thee ‘round like gloomy sen- 
tinels, 
Whilst far beneath thy purple bosom 
swells : 
At sultry noon to seek thy cavern'd 
shore, 
There woo the freshness of the perfumed 
ale, 
List the wild cascade murmuring 
down thy roeks, 
The hum of bees and bleat of sportive 
flocks : 
At eve to skim thy wave with noiseless 
sail, 
And watch Day’s dying radiance fire thy 
breast: 
Thus, thus to live, were surely to be 
blest.” 


We think we should know Win- 
dermere well, having lived on its 
banks weeks together, on visits to 
the Professor at Elleray. In spite 

ain of. Old Nick, we deny that 

indermere is girded round with 
mountains; we deny, that at dewy . 
dawn, the mountains are “ gloomy 
sentinels ;” we deny, that there are 
as many as one cavern in her “ ca- 
vern’d shore;” we deny that so many. 
as one cascade murmurs down her 
rocks; and we affirm, that Old Nick, 
when there, must, like the bride- 
aye he describes at the halter, 

ave been so “ lost in bliss,” as 
“ scarce to hear.or feel,” or see; 
though we daresay that, neverthe- 
less, after “ skimming at even the 
wave with noiseless sail,” he played 
such a knife and fork as had seldom, 
if ever, been seen in that village, to 
the astonishment even of the Bow- 
ness Bass-kites. 

But Old Nick, like Old Kitt, loves 
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the desert; and here is his picture 

of one,— 

* Give me the Desert, limitless and lone, 

Eternity outfigured to the eye; 

Where Grandeur rears her undivided 
throne, 

And silence listens to the eagle’s cry ; 

Where the vast hills seem pillars of the 
sky, 

Shrine ot sublimity! no bounds control, 

Meet for the worship of the Deity, 

When their Joud hymn the solemn thun- 
ders roll, 

And lightnings speak His power, and lift 

~ the awe-struck soul.” 

We defy a desert to outfigure 
eternity. Space is not time—as the 
poet knew when he cried, 

* Yegods! annihilate but space and time, 
And make two lovers happy.” 


Having asked for a desert “limit- 
less,” you should not add, “no 
bounds control ;”’ for nature abhors 
a vacuum in the heads of her tauto- 
logical children. Why has grandeur 
a “ throne,” and sublimity only a 
“ shrine ?”’ It will puzzle Old Nick 
to give “the reason why.” Is a 
desert, in thunder and lightning, 


more “meet for the worship of the 
Deity,” than in calm? No; and what 
soul, when “ awe-struck,” was ever 
“ lifted” by what laid it prostrate ? 
But what is this hard in our other 
et? “Lyric Leaves, 


breeches’- 
by Cornelius Webbe.” The little 
volume opens of its own accord, at 
Summer Morning. Ho! ho! we see 
at a glance that he is a very differ- 
ent person; that he has feeling and 
fancy—an eye and a heart for nature. 
It is pleasant, here in this lone h 
rude moor, to pone poetry breath- 
~ ing the spirit of the lonely cultivated 
lowlands, as they are mmr my in the 
unlabouring and leisureful hour of 
noon. | It sinks “like music on our 
Mr Webbe has studied Cowper and 
Wordsworth. And he not only un- 
derstands their spirit, but has learn- 
ed, in his worship, to make it his 
own, and on it to look at the same 
nature that gave them their inspira- 
tion. He borrows no words from 
them—yet his language is coloured 
by the breath of theirs; he borrows 
no images from them, yet his descrip- 
tions are interfused with the same 
feelings as theirs; he borrows no 


[April, 


subjects from them, but looking with 
his own eyes over external being, 
and into the “moods of his own mind,” 
he selects the same or similar things 
and thoughts as theirs; and this it 
is, rationally speaking, to belong to 
the same school as Tie~he being 
a docile, apt, and loving pupil, they 
being learned, wise, and humane 
masters. Nor is Cornelius the less 
original, because he is taught of such 
teachers. They, too, had theirs— 
Milton, and Shakspeare, and Spenser, 
and the other illustrious sons of im- 
mortal song. And these had also 
theirs—for igh and low all belong 
to one school—the school of nature 
—a Sabbath as well as week-day 
school—and the Teachers are the 
gracious Muses. 

We shall be happy when we have 
built it to see Mr Webbe at Tor Cot- 
tage—should he visit Scotland before 
then, at Buchanan Lodge. We be- 
lieve he lives in “ city or suburban,” 
and we have been rather uncivilly 
told, that some dozen years ago we 
called him Cockney. We have no 
recollection of that most grievous of- 
fence ; but this we know, though it 
may appear both paradoxical and 
heterodox, that among Cockneys are 
many thousands of excellent men, 
women, and children. Almost all 
people wax Cockneyish as they get 
old; and we freely confess here, 
where there are none to overhear us 
but these Tors, and they will be 
mum, that we are conscious of a 
creeping Cockneyfication over our 
character. Yes, Christopher North 
—hear it, ye Heavens! and give ear, 
thou Earth ! is a Cockney ! We shall 
return Mr Webbe’s visit ; and hope 
it will be at the house-warming of 
** Fancy’s Home.” At present it is 
a very pretty poem. 


“ FANCY’S HOME. 
** My cot should stand in some lone dale ; 
Its windows, brightening with the East, 
Should hear the wakeful Nightingale 
When every song but her’s has ceased. 
And there should be, to hear it too, 
A heart all tenderness and truth, 
And eyes that shine like morning-dew, 
And lips of love, and looks of youth. 


** My cot should have a garden bower, 
With fruit and flowers, for bud and bee, 
To balm and freshen evening’s hour, 
And fill the air with fragrancy ;.— 





. 
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And there my Mary's harp should ring 
Sweet tones that make the palses thrill, 
The heart unconsciously to sing, 

And as unconsciously to still. 


“ A little lake, nor loud nor deep, 
Should from my door to distance spread, 
Where we might hear the light fish leap, 
Or see them nestle in their bed ;— 

And it should sleep between two hills, 
‘Shut from the sweeping storm's career, 
Calm as the heart when laughter stills, 
And bright as joy’s delicious tear. 


“ And there my little white-sailed boat, 
Should lie in golden-sanded cove, 

Or on the silver waters float, 

Freighted by Beauty and glad Love, 
And thus might we laugh, sing, and play, 
And let the months like minutes wing ; 
And life be all a summer’s day, 

And death a dark, but dreadless thing !” 


What has become—we wonder— 
of Dartmoor Prison? During that 
long war its huge and hideous bulk 
was filled with Frenchmen—aye— 
“ Men of all climes—attached to none— 

were there ;” ‘ 

—a desperate race—robbers and 
reavers, and ruffians and rapers, 
and pirates and murderers — min- 
gled with the heroes who, fired by 
reedom, had fought for the land 
of lilies, with its vine-vales and 
“ hills of sweet myrtle’”—doomed to 
die in captivity, immured in that 
doleful mansion on this sullen moor. 
There thousands pined and wore 
away and wasted, when at last “hope, 
that comes to all,” came not to them 
—and when not another groan re- 
mained within the bones of their 
breasts, they gave upthe ghost. Youn 
heroes prematurely old in baffle 
passions—life’s best and strongest 
pean that scorned to go to sleep 
ut in the sleep of death. These 


died in their golden prime. With 
them went down into unpitied and 
unhonoured graves—for pity and 
honour dwell not in houses so haunt- 
ed—veterans in their iron age—some 
self-smitten with ghastly wounds 
that let life finally bubble out of si- 


newy neck or 8 bosom—or the 
poison-bow!] convulsed their giant 
limbs into unquivering rest. Yet 
there you saw a wild strange tumult 
of troubled happiness—which, as 
you looked into its heart, was trans- 
figured into misery. There volatile 
spirits fluttered in their cage, like 
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birds that seem not to hate nor to 
be unhappy in confinement, but hang- 
ing by or claws, to be often 
playing with the glittering wires 
—to be amusing themselves, so it 
seems, with drawing up, by small 
enginery, their food and drink, which 
soon sickens, however, on their 
stomachs, till, with ruffied plumage, 
they are often fouad in the mornin 
lying on their backs, with clench 
feet, and neck bent as if twisted, onthe 
scribbled sand, stone-dead. There 
you saw pale youths, boys almost 
like girls, so delicate looked they in 
that hot infected air, which, ventilate 
it as you will, is never felt to breathe 
on the face like the fresh air of li- 
berty,—once bold and bright mid-_ 
shipmen in frigate or first-rater, and 
saved by being ere up by the 
boats of the ship that had sunk her by | 
one double-shotted broadside, or sent 
her in one explosion splintering into 
the sky, and splashing into the sea, in 
less than a minute the thunder silent, 
and the fiery shower over and gone, 
—there you saw:such lads as these, 
who used almost to weep if they got 
not duly the dear-desired letter from 
sister or sweetheart, and when they 
did duly get it, upened it with trem- 
bling fingers, and even then let drop 
some natural tears—there, we say, 
you saw them leaping and dancin 
with gross gesticulations and horri 
oaths obscene, with grim outcasts 
from nature, whose moustachio’d 
mouths were rank with sin and pol- 
lution—monsters for whom hell was 
yawning—their mortal mire already 
possessed with a demon. There, 
wretched, woe-begone, and wearied 
outwithrecklessness and desperation, 
many wooed Charice and Fortune, 
who they hoped might yet listen to 
their prayers —and kept rattling the 
dice—damning them that gave the 
indulgence—even in their cells of 
punishment for disobedience or mu- 
tiny. There you saw some, who, in 
the crowded courts, “sat apart re- 
tired,” —bringing the practised skill 
that once supported, or the native’ 
genius that once adorned life, to bear 
on beautiful contrivances and fan- 
cies elaborately executed with 
meanest instruments, till they ri- 
valled or outdid the work of art as- 
sisted by all the ministries of science. 
And thus won they a poor pittance. 
wherewithal to purchase some little 
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comfort or luxury, or ornament to 
their persons; for vanity had not for- 
saken some in their rusty squalor, and 
they sought to please her their mis- 
tress or their bride. There you saw 
accomplished men conjuring before 
their eyes, on the paper or the can- 
vass, to feed the longings of their 
souls, the lights and the shadows of 
thedear days that far awaywere beau- 
tifying some sacred spot of “ la belle 
France” —perhaps some festal scene, 
for love in sorrow is still true to re- 
membered joy, where once with 
youths and maidens, 


“ They led the dance beside the mur- 
muring Loire,” 


There you heard—and hushed then 
was all the hubbub—some clear sil- 
ver voice, sweet almost as woman’s, 
yet full of manhood in its depths, 
singing to the gay guitar, touch. 
ed, though the musician was of the 
best and noblest blood of France, 
with a master’s hand, “ Labelle Ga- 
brielle!” And there might be seen 
in the solitude of their own abstrac- 
tions, men with minds that had sound- 
the profounds of science, and 

seemingly undisturbed by all that cla- 
mour, pursuing the mysteries of lines 
and numbers—conversing with the 
harmonious and lofty stars of heaven, 
deaf to all the discord and despair of 
earth, Orreligious still ever more than 
they, for those were mental, these 
spiritual, you beheld there men, 
whose heads before their time were 
becoming grey, meditating on their 
own souls, and in holy hope and 
rn gpa trust m their R ata 

not yet prepared, perpetually pre- 
paring themselves for the a A to 
come 

Here is a lament for young Au- 
gustin. 

** Farewell, France ! 
The captive sigh’d, as for the gentle 
breeze 
Of balmy Provence, loudly round him 
howl’d 
The chill, moist gale of Dartmoor. Where 
. are now 
The blushing bowers, the groves with 
fruitage hung 

Voluptuous, the music of the bough 
From birds that love bright climes, the 

- perfumed morn, 
The golden day, the visionary eve, 
The rok the interchange of soul, too 
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Too well remembered? Exile! think no 
more, “ 
There’s madness in the cup that memory 

holds 
To thy inebriate lip ! 
Yet rise they will, 
Dear visions of thy home! The birds will 
sing, 
The streams will flow, the grass will wave, 
the flowers 
Will bloom, and through the leafage of the 
wood 
The blue smoke curl; thy cot is there, 
thy cot, 
Poor Exile! and the secret mighty power, 
The Local Love, that o’er the wide- 
spread earth 
Binds man to one dear, cherished, sacred 
spot, 
His home, is with thy spirit, and will oft 
Throw round its dear enchantments, and 
awake, 
For distant scenes beloved the deep-felt 
sigh, 
And prompt th’unbidden tear. 
Oh ! who that drags 
A captive’s chain, would feel his soul re- 
fresh’d, 
Though scenes like those of Eden should 
arise : 
Around his hated cage ! 
youth 
Lost all its freshness, manhood all its 
prime, 
And age sank to the tomb, ere Peace her 
trump 
Exulting blew; and still upon the eye, 
In dead monotony, at morn, noon, eve, 
Arose the Moor, the Moor! 
But now terrific rumours reach’d his ear 
Of fierce commotions, insurrections, feuds 
Intestine, making home Aceldama. 
Men became 
Brutal, infuriate ; from the scaffold thrill’d 
The female shriek, and (O eternal shame 
To France !) within the deep and gulfy 
wave 
They sank, all wildly mix’d, the son, the 
sire, 
The mother, and the gentle virgin, all 
In one dark watery grave ! 
And she was one, 
The hapless Genevieve, on whom the 
surge 
Had thus untimely closed! Her lover 
heard, 
Silently, sternly, heard the blasting tale, 
And wept not; never more refreshing 
tears 
Moisten’d his eyelids, and with desperate 
eal 


But here green 


z 
He nourish’d his despair, till on his heart 
The vulture of consumption gnaw’d! 

He sleeps 
Beneath yon hillock ; not a stone records 
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Where poor Augustin rests; yet there is 
one 


Who knows the spot, and often turns aside 

Lone wandering o’er the bieak and silent 
Moor, 

To view the stranger’s grave |” 


Is that Crockern Tor ? Itis. Much 
have many antiquaries written about 
it, though but few have seen it, and 
here in a note is some account of 
the grey antiquity. We see it more 
distinctly in the vignette—for ’tis 
within an inch of our nose—than 
 swerge an yonder in the blue 

azy distance, an undistinguishable 
cairn-like heap. The President’s, or 
Judge’s chair, part of the bench for 
the jurors, and three irregular steps, 
are still partially visible, but ’tis in 
a sad state of delapidation. ’Tis in- 
deed one of the most interesting 
relics extant of old British manners 
—memorial of the Saxon Witena- 
genes which, like the Stannary Par- 
iament, was held in the open air. 


* Nor waving crops, nor leaf, nor flowers 
adorn 

_ Thy sides, deserted Crockern! Over thee 

The winds have ever held dominion; thou 

Art still their heritage, and fierce they 
Sweep 

Thy solitary hill, what time the storm 

Howls o’er the shrinking moor. The 
scowling gales 

This moment slumber, and a dreary calm 

Prevails, the calm of death ; the listless 
eye 

Turns from thy utter loneliness. Yet 
man, 

In days long flown, upon the mount’s 
high crest 

Has braved the highland gale, and made 
the rocks 

Re-echo with his voice. Not always thus 

Has hover’d, Crockern, o’er thy leafless 
scalp, 

The silence and the solitude that now 

Oppresses the crush’d spirit ; for I stand, 

Where once the Fathers of the Forest held 

(An iron race) the Parliament that gave 

The forest law. Ye legislators, nursed 

In lap of modern luxary, revere 

The venerable spot, where, simply clad, 

And breathing mountain breezes, sternly 


sat 

The hardy mountain council. O’er them 
bent ‘ 

No other dome but that in which the 
cloud 

Sails, the blue dome of heaven. Theivy 
hung 

Its festoons round the Tor, and at the 


foot 
OF that rude fabric piled by nature, 
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The heath-flower, Still the naked hill 


uprears 
Sublime its granite pyramid, and while 
The statue, and the colamn, and the fane 
Superb, the boast of man, iu fairer climes, 
Crockern, than thine, have strew’d the 

groaning earth ¢ 
With beauteous ruin, the enduring Tor; 
Baffling the elements and fate, remains, 
Claiming our reverence, that proudly 

lower'd 
Of old, above the Senate of the Moor.” 

That Dartmoor and its borders 
were once rather thickly inhabited, 
agrees with tradition, and is obvious 
from the many remains of rude 
houses, standing singly, but more 
or less near each other, generally on 
the sides of the hills, built of un- 
wrought stones placed upon each 
other, in the simplest manner, with- 
out cement, having entrances, but 
now no roof,and varying in diameter, 
the largest being about twelve feet. 
Fosbrook, in his Architectural Anti- 
quities, gives the representation of 
a dwelling of the ancient Britons, 
which corresponds with the remains 
on the moor. We agree with the 
annotator on this poem, (is it the 
author or his ingenious son?) that 
it is absurd to suppose as some have 
supposed, that these small and incon- 
venient houses were used for pen- 
ning sheep, and preserving them dur- 
ing the night from wild beasts. We 
believe with him that they were the 
residences of shepherd men. The 
Britons retiring before the Romans 
who evidently had permanent foot- 
ing both in Devon and Cornwall, 
found a place of shelter in Dartmoor. 
And there are many erect stones, 
some inscribed, and some not, on 
and near the moor, which he conjec- 
tures panels might have been 
erected to perpetuate the memory 
of Athelstane’s victorious advance 
when he assumed the title of King © 
of all Britain, after having driven 
the natives across the Tamar, at a 
time when Cornwall and Anglo-Cor- 
nubia, (under the heptarchy,) com- 
prehended half of the city of Exe- 
ter, Totness, and all westward. 
Many an old remain would lose 

ninety-nine parts of its hundred 
Druid power over us, did. we know 
for certain that a Druid had ever 
brained there a human victim on 
the stone of sacrifice. “Tis right 
to write all sorts of things about 
all sorts of ruins. No fear of ase 
certaining the truth. They are ens 
veloped in glimmerings, if not ik 
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glooms; and thereforeare they haunt- 
ed. All the = lagry* eeu 
generations w go, if the t 
we knew in what age = Bad drop. 
ped the dust. They inhabit oblivion; 
and to them it is oblivion, when the 
Past mocks the living with the faint 
A tion of Time who is now their 

onarch, having succeeded, nobody 
knows when, to Death. . But the 
Poet peoples those huts on the moor 
—those roofless huts, with their feeble 
— —: - — amid the 

ent t o s—he les 
them hr the ince Daumneal — 
giving the phantoms both—“ local 

itation and a name.” 


With filial awe 
I stand, where erst my brave forefathers 


stood, 

Where now they sleep. Ye thoughts of 
other days ! 

How swiftly do you crowd upon my soul. 

Those silent vales have swarm’d with 
human life, 

Those hills have echoed to the hunter’s 
voice, 

When rang the chace, the battle burn’d, 
the notes 

Of silvan joy at high festivities 

Aw the soul to gladness. Dear to 

m 

His native hill, in simple garb attired, 

The mountaineer here roam’d, and oft 
attain’d 

That hale and happy age, which blesses 
still 

His vigorous descendants, scattered 
round 

The moor’s cold edge. 
hand, 

The sacrilegious hand, that would destroy 

These mouldering huts, which time has 
kindly spared 

To this late hour ; and long from fierce as- 
saults 

Of the loud wintry storm, from whelming 
rush 

Of mountain-torrent, chief from human 


Detested be the 


grasp 
Rapacious be each sacred pile preserved ; 
To bless his wanderings who delights to 


steal 

From yonder world, and in the deepening 
noon 

Wind o’er the noiseless moor his thought- 
less way.” 


Hush! we do, indeed, hear the 
voice of streams. Is it of streams? 
A faint, far, multitudinous mur- 
mur, very spiritual, as if the air 
between the moon and the moun- 
tainous clouds were a living exist- 
ence, and awaking from his mid- 


day sleep; were breathing a grateful 
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hymn of inarticulate joy wide over 
the whole wilderness! But intensely 
listening, we perceive that it has fine 
modulations * its melody ; for it is 
the voice of streams, and each is 
singing, with a somewhat different 
voice, the same serene tune, accom- 
panied with a “ stilly sound” even 
more etherial, which can be nothing 
else, surely, than one echo compo- 
sed of many echoes, some of them 
wild and sweet, from the mystery of 
the Tors. We can dream down each 
desert-born from source to sea. 

Not one of them all trips it more 
deftly, “ on light fantastic toe,” 
while yet in his childish glee among 
the moorlands, than the Treen ; not 
one of them all sooner flows into a 
statelier beauty—among wooded hills 
—or bare granite rocks—till at High 
Bridge, near Drewsteignton antiqui- 
ties, it finds its way between moun- 
tainous ridges—and ere long we be- 
hold— 

** The hoary Cromlech wildly raised 
Above the nameless dead.” 

Tradition generally magnifies what 
it mystifies; but this Cromlech is 
called the Spinster’s Rock. It was 
believed that three spinsters, or un- 
married women, erected it one morn- 
ing before breakfast for their amuse- 
ment. Perhaps they were the Fates— 

“ And near the edge 
Of the loud howling stream a Locan 
stands, ; 
Haply self-poised, for Nature loves to 
work 
Such miracles as these amid the depths 
Of forest solitudes. Her magic hand 
With silent chisel fashion’d the rough 
rock, : 
And placed the central weight so tenderly, 
That almost to the passing breeze it 
yields 
Submissive motion.” 
Many auxiliar brooks soon swell 
thee, Teign! into no unnoble siver, 
and many a merry mansion laughs 
towards thee on thy silvan course, 
from lawn bedropt with trees, “ each 
in itself a grove.” And we see thee 
passing that pleasant picture of a 
town, glad, but not impatient to 
bear dancing on thy back or bosom, 
with twinkling oar or red-dyed sail, 
a flock of fishing,—or are they all 
leasure-boats ?—in among the bil- 
late of the bay that in its homefelt 
uietude hardly seems belonging to 

e sea. 

Is it fromthe Urn of Cranmere, 
the urn that lies guarded from the: 
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hill-ponies | like roes, b 
many tose which to 0 


q 
rous footsteps send up a long low 
muttering groan, as if to say,— 
* Procul, procul, este profani !” 

that thou, sweet Darr! dost in 
truth draw thy mysterious birth ? 
The Mere of Cranes! with its earth- 
some-pented pillar, tall as Gog or 
agog !—Well dost thou deserve 
thyname; for while the desert above 

thee lifts his Tors, thou art 
“ Swift as an arrow from the Tartar’s 

bow.” 
But after a mad conflict of cataracts 
with cliffs, sometimes in the open 
air, and sometimes in the gloom of 
woods, thou seem’st to take breath 
among the lovely enclosures near 
Holne Chase, and flowing apparently 
slow, but really swift, through Ash- 
burton’s charming valley, softening 
as if thou fain would’st linger there, 
Totness rejoices in thy margin so 
- beautifully fringed with woods, and 
thence, varying thy character with a 
gay inconstancy, sinuous and insinu- 
ating as a taal ag thou expandest 
thyself gradually into grandeur, and 
with a good offing between Berry- 
Head and the Start in squally wea- 
ther the ship-boy sees thee from the 
giddy mast ending thy career in the 
ee-shore foam. 

Oh! that we had been born many 
centuries ago, and had been a monk 
of Tavistock. To our ears, by that Ab- 
bey’s mouldering walls, seems now 
the silver Tavy to be complainingly 
flowing on ; but ere long 
** In bays indenting all the bowery 

shore,” 
he ) gribore gladness from mead-min- 
gled woods, till he clasps the “ Vir- 
tuous Lady” in his arms, and then, as 
if afraid of her frowns, lays himself 
down wimpling at her haughty feet. 
But lo! the Walkham, 
“ Swollen by. fresh brooklets from the 
deep-seam’d hills,” 
in twilight gloom is mingling with 
his clearer waters, and we pause 
In yonder dome, 
Above whose aged tower the leafy elm 
Lifts its tall head, the hand of genius 
graves 
The deathless name of Extior. For the 
brave 
Demand our homage, and with pensive 


step, 
As slow we follow where the devious 
flood 
Allares, with reverence mark the spot—~ 
_Spot 
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Where erst, all danger past, in silvan 
scene, 
Reposed immortal Draxe.” 

Buckland Abbey! A square mas- 
sive tower, a turret in the court-yard, 
and a few trifling vestiges—all that 
remains of the old structure! wildly 
wreathed with the funeral ivy—the 
richest we ever saw—mosses and 
lichens in whichages are softly imbed- 
ded—a dream of old undisturbed and 
undisturbable among the newnesses, 
not ungraceful, of the modern day ! 

Son of the Brave! thyself as brave! 
wilt thou, when sailing in thy ship 
along the Indian seas, (Hyacinth on 
hyacinth,) sometimes remember the 
day we wandered, each following his 
own fancies, but seldom far a 
among the sweet secrecies of those 
many-coloured woods! Here are 
some lines that might almost seem to 
have been written for or by ourselves ; 
except that the fits of melancholy 
amid our mirth were almost imper- 
ceptible, as the faint shadows of the 
fleecy clouds on the sunshine that 
kept dancing round our feet, as thou, 
in the pride of youthful manhood, 
and the stately strength of thy prime, 
we “somewhat declined, yet that not 
much,” (oh ! say it not, “into the vale 
of years !”’) like a young and an old 
stag bounded together, along long 
high green Walkham Common, nor 
sought the shelter of that crowning 
grove, though lured thither by temp- 
tation that hath drawn many men of 
all ages from the safe high-way of 
love and fealty to the image that in 
their souls they adored ! 


“ Few months have passed, 
Francisco, since I wander’d here with 
thee, 
In converse sweet, through all the sum- 
mer-day ; 
How brief that day! The bird was on the 


’ 
The butterfly was kissing every flower, 
The bee was wandering by with lulling 
hum, 
And eve almost unnoticed, came, as still 
We traced the Tavey’s course. The fare- 
well song ‘ 
Of grove and sky arose ; and, while those 
strains 
Swell’d on the ear, the river lifted high 
Her voice responsive. Soon the lofty 
bank 
Refreshed magnificently, tree on tree 
Ascending emulousl¥ to the brow, 
One noble sheet of leaf, save where the 
rock 3 
Shew’d its grey naked scalp. But swift 
* on all 
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Full evening’s anxious shade; and ere we 
stood 


Where Maristowe o’er Tamar throws the 
glance’ . 

To hills Cornubian, on the western steep 

Hover'd the sinking orb; and, as the 


groves 

Of Warileigh glitter’d with his last fond 
smile, 

He dyed with thousand tints the mingling 
floods, 

And threw supernal glories on the scene.” 


Dartmoor! Thou art the Father 
of Piymouth—for thou art the Father 
of Piym. We hear thee rushing by 
Sheepstore’s Dark-browed rock— 
Sheepstore, where is a cavern, so be- 
lieve the rural dwellers, the Palace 
of the Pixies—the Devonshire Fairies. 
Seats like those of art, but to our 
eyes liker those of nature—and a 
spring of purest water! The imagi- 
native dark-eyed daughters of Devon 
never visit it, with their sweethearts 
on a holyday, without leaving some 
offering of moss or eatables for the 
* Silent People.” Beneath the Tor 
lies the village of the same name— 
with its fine foamy cascade. Then 
comes the Meavy from that part of 
the Moor where once stood Siward’s 
Cross, and with its tributaries takes 
the name of Plym. There stands 
the Dead-alive Meavy Oak! Now 
he is hollow-hearted—for Time with 
his scythe has scooped a cavity that 
once accommodated nine persons at 
a dinner party, but is now used as a 
turf-house. Wide enough to shelter 
a flock of sheep is the canopy of the 
lower and living branches—but the 
top is singed, and blasted, and bald, 
and black, save where the outer part 
of the wood has mouldered off in the 
stormy rains, and left a preternatural 
whiteness, which, when seen en 
mering against the back ground of a 
waren. evening sky, has a Satandialy 
aspect, like the ghost of a giant. 
Comes now the ever-howling Cad, to 
join the Plym “ near thy bridge, ro- 
mantic Shaugh!” nor far from De- 
werstone, with its hawks and ravens 
—a rock-mountain split by thunder- 
bolts—yet beautiful, in his terrors, 
with a passionate profusion of clasp- 
ing ivy, and a loving flush of flowers 
happy in the crevices of the cliffs. 
We have a vision, the Lara Bridge, 
and hear the bilkowy surge broken 
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against the Breakwater, within 
which the little waves, like so 
many lambs, lay themselves down 


“ Upon the anchor’d vessel's side.” 


But that vision will rise in, at 
our bidding, in all its magnificence 
—and now we turn to take farewell 
of the Moor. And it shall be in the 
words of Carrington, whom, in ‘gra- 
titude, we pronounce a Poet— 


On the very edge 

Of the vast moorland, startling every eye, 

A shape enormous rises ! High it towers 

Above the hill’s bold brow, and seen 
from far, 

Assumes the human form; a Granite 
God! 

To whom, in days long flown, the sup- 
pliant knee 

In trembling homage bow’d. The ham- 
lets near : 

Have legends rude connected with the 
spot, 

(Wild swept by every wind,) on which he 
stands, 

The giant of the Moor. 
shapes 

By nature strangely form’d, fantastic, 
vast, 

The silent desert throng. 
here 

The Druid wander’d. Haply have those 
hills 

With shouts ferocious, and the mingled 
shriek 

Resounded, when to Jupiter upflamed 

The human catacomb. The frantic Seer 

There built his sacred circle ; for he loved 

To worship on the mountain’s breast su- 
blime, 

The earth his altar, and the bending 
heaven : 

His canopy magnificent. The rocks 

That crest the grove-crowned hill he 
scooped to hold 

The lustral waters; and to wondering 
crowds 

And ignorant, with fearful hand he 
rock’d 

The yielding Logan. Practised to de- 
ceive, 

Himself deceived, he swayed the fear- 
struck thron 

By craftiest stratagems; and (falsely deem- 

d 


Unnumbered 


Tis said that 


e 

The minister of heaven) with bloodiest 
rites 

He awed the prostrate isle, and held the 
mind 

From age to age with superstifion’s 
spells,”* 
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